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EL  ESCLAVO  NEGRO  EN  LA 
SOCIEDAD  INDOPERUANA 

Emilio  Harth-terre 

Hay  un  lugar  historico  en  la  obra  del  Padre  Bernabe  Cobo,  qiie  no 
ha  podido  ser  ignorado  de  los  investigadores  de  niiestro  pasado  social. 
Dice  asi  refiriendose  al  Pueblo  de  Santiago  del  Ccrcado,  barrio  de  Lima, 
erigido  como  reduccion  para  el  doctrinamiento  y  la  proteccion  de  los 
indios  tributarios,  mitayos  y  yanacones^  que  aciidian  a  ellar 

Tiene  al  presente  como  doscientas  casas  y  ochocientas  almas  de  con- 
fesidn  y  estdn  tan  bien  instruidos  en  policia  y  cristiandad  estos  indios,  que 
se  senalan  entre  los  demds  de  este  Reino  con  conocida  ventaja;  estdn  tan 
espanolados  que  todos  generalmente,  hombres  y  mujeies  cntienden  y 
hablan  nuestra  lengua;  en  el  tratamiento  de  sus  personas  y  aderezos  de 
sus  casas  parecen  espanoles,  y  basta  decir,  para  prueba  de  esto,  que  entre 
todos  ellos  tienen  m6s  de  ochenta  negros  esclavos  de  que  se  sirven,  que 
todo  lo  demds  indios  del  Reino  juntos  no  deben  tener  otros  tantos. 

Curioso  es  que  de  ^tos,  de  los  esclavos  que  tuvieron  los  espanolados 
indios  del  Pueblo  del  Cercado  de  Lima,  nada  hayan  tratado  o  inves- 
tigado  con  mayor  acuciosidad  nuestros  historiadores  para  hacemos  ver 
como  estos  indios  los  adquirieran  para  su  servicio,  el  tratamiento  que 
recibieran  y  cuales  fueron  las  reciprocas  relaciones,  economicas,  eticas 
y  humanas,  indispensable  para  establecer  las  relaciones  y  juicios  criticos 
de  jerarquia  o  discriminacion  etnica,  y  apreciar  mejor  un  angulo,  inedito, 
de  los  muchos  sobre  la  actitud  del  espanol  burgues  y  aristocratico. 

Escribia  esto  el  P.  Bemab^  Cobo  por  el  ano  1623.  Hacia  ya  poco 
mis  de  im  cuarto  de  siglo  que  se  habia  llevado  a  cabo  la  fundacion 
de  la  Reduccidn  de  Indios,  y  pobl^ndose  sus  cuarteles  y  solares.  Y  en 
ese  breve  intervalo  secular  estas  cosas  habianse  conformado  de  tal 
’  suerte  que  el  cronista  confesaba  su  asombro  —  o  quiz^  era  complacencia 
-  ante  la  espanolizacidn  de  una  sociedad  india  que  basta  habia  llegado 
a  poseer  esclavos  negros  para  su  servicio  personal.  No  indica  el  autor 
como  y  por  qu4  raz6n  los  indios  del  Cercado  habian  logrado  de  la 

*Mita,  conscripci6n  para  el  trabajo  obligatorio  como  contribuci6n  directa  y 
personal  que  los  espanoles  adoptaron  de  la  organizacidn  imperial  incaica;  mitayo, 
el  que  cumple  la  mita.  Esta  conscripcidn  estaba  regulada  a  un  determinado  periodo 
cada  siete  anos  pero  muchos  sujetos  estaban  eximidos  de  ella  por  varias  razones. 
Ya^6n,  servidor  o  arrendatario  aparcero.  Ambas  voces  son  dc  origen  quechua  y 
estan  admitidas  en  el  Diccionario  ae  la  Lengua  Espanola. 

’Bernabe  Cobo,  S.  J.  Hisloria  de  la  Fundacidn  de  Lima,  I  Parte,  Cap.  XXX. 
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autoridad  Real  este  derecho;  si  nos  dice,  y  es  extreme  que  queremos 
hacer  resaltar,  “que  todos  los  demas  indios  del  Reino  juntos  no  deben 
tener  otros  tantos,”  es  decir  que  Cobo  nos  esta  revelando  que  por  en- 
tonces,  aunque  en  reducido  mimero  segun  su  propia  y  empirica  apre- 
ciacion,  otros  indios  del  resto  del  Reino  poseian  servidores  esclavos, 
negros,  en  propiedad,  y  de  los  cuales,  por  la  ley  y  en  via  de  derecho 
disponian  con  libertad  —  relativa  —  para  adquirirlos.  Y  decimos  con 
propiedad  relativa,  pues  coino  veremos  mas  adelante  y  nos  extendere- 
mos  con  mas  detalle,  el  indio  estaba  tutelado;  y  para  su  seguridad  y 
arnparo  existia  el  “Protector  de  Indios”  el  cual,  no  lo  discutiremos 
ahora,  podia  ser  o  no  eficaz  en  el  amplisimo  proposito  que  la  Corona 
habia  previsto  y  proyectado  en  su  legislacion;  pero  que  indudablemente 
era  en  muchos  casos  efectivo  resguardo  como  nos  lo  descubre  los 
millares  de  documentos  contractuales  que  estan  a  la  vista  en  los  pro- 
tocolos  notariales  de  nuestros  Archives  Publicos.  De  modo  que  aunque 
la  adquisicion  estaba  sujeta  a  la  necesaria  presencia  y  consulta  con 
el  Corregidor  y  Protector,  no  estaba  prohibida.  Y  tanto  la  compra  como 
la  venta  de  este  y  otros  bienes,  pues  es  harto  sabido  por  quienes  han 
estudiado  la  Legislacion  de  Indias,  que  estos  aborigenes  no  podian 
como  “persona  protegida”  vender  su  hacienda  sino  con  autoridad  de 
justicia,  asi  como  igualmente  no  podian  adquirirla  sin  el  mismo  pro- 
cedimiento;  y  esto  habia  de  realizarse  ante  los  Escribanos  de  Gobema- 
cion  con  presencia  de  los  Protectores.^  Mas  tarde,  en  el  siglo  XVIIl, 
se  relajara  esta  exigencia  y  solo  bastard  hacerla  ante  un  Escribano  Real 
que  esta  autorizado  para  celebrar  escrituras  de  indios,  entre  ellos  o  con 
criollos  o  espanoles;  aunque  muchas  se  pasaron  y  tenian  validez  legal 
y  de  derecho  cuando  se  celebraban  ante  el  Escribano  de  Cabildo  de 
Indios,  que  era,  invariablemente,  un  indio  ladino  en  lengua  espahola, 
indio  por  etnica  estirpe. 

Sabido  es  tambien  que  la  autoridad  politica  espanola  distinguio  al 
hidalgo  indio,  de  sangre  nobiliaria,  de  comprobado  linaje  aristocratico, 
de  aquel  otro  del  comun,  tanto  como  se  hacia  distingo  social  entre  el 
hidalgo  espanol  o  a  su  vastago  criollo  del  plebeyo,  y  aim  del  mismo 
burgues  o  villano,  aun  desempenase  este  cargos  de  Oficial  Real  o  curial 
en  los  Cabildos  metropolitanos. 

Esto  que  Cobo  nos  da  a  saber  podia  hacernos  suponer  que  entonces 
aquella  gentes  de  reconocida  prosapia  en  su  linaje  imperial  indio,  fuesen 
los  afortunados  favorecidos  para  tener  a  su  servicio  a  aquellos  humilla- 

’  Recopilacion  de  las  Leyes  de  Indias.  Ley  XXVII,  Lib.VI,  Tit.  I:  “Que  los  indios 
puedan  vender  sus  haciendas  con  autoridad  de  Justicia.  (Don  Felipe  II  en  Aranjuei 
el  24  de  Mayo  y  23  de  Julio  de  1571). 
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dos  sujetos.  Pero  aun  asi,  fuesen  los  del  Barrio  del  Cercado  “mas  de 
ochenta”  o  “que  todos  los  demas  indios  del  Reino  no  deben  tener  otros 
tantos”  resulta  evidentisimo  que  tambien  los  indios  peruanos  tuvieron 
sus  esclavos  negros.  Y  aunque  no  es  mi  animo  en  este  ensayo  entablar 
alguna  polemica  acerca  de  tan  obscuro  asunto,  creo  que  es  indispensable 
ahora,  con  la  inedita  documentacidn  exhumada,  abrir  una  espita  para 
que  corra  un  nuevo  caudal  de  discusion  y  de  critica. 

No  es  este  trabajo,  tampoco,  un  estudio  exhaustive  del  tema.  Seria 
imposible  en  la  medida  de  un  ensayo.  Es  una  mirilla  sobre  el  panorama 
de  la  esclavitud  en  una  sociedad  indoperuana;  y  de  esta,  un  aspecto  m^ 
reducido  aiin:  la  que  se  produce  en  la  orbita  de  una  poblacion  carac- 
teristicamente  indigena:  la  que  pobl6  el  barrio  del  Cercado,  en  la  vecin- 
dad  de  Lima  virreinal;  aunque  en  algunos  de  los  cases  que  sehalamos 
aparecen  iguales  para  las  mismas  sociedades  indigenas  congregadas  en 
otras  poblaciones  similares:  la  reduccion  de  Santiago  de  Surco  con  sus 
anexos,  las  pesquerias  de  San  Pedro  de  los  Chorrillos  y  San  Miguel  de 
Miraflores;  y  la  reduccion  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Magdalena,  igual- 
mente  en  las  vecindades  de  nuestra  ciudad.  La  primera  sobre  las  tierras 
de  una  primitiva  poblacion  indigena  prehispanica,  la  de  Puclla,  y  hasta 
presumiblemente  preincaica;  la  otra  en  una  reduccion  fundada  en  la 
vecindad  de  las  viejas  ciudades  de  los  Huayllas,  pobladores  costehos  pre- 
incaicos  que  habian  formado  esos  centres  urbanos  de  la  importancia  de 
Huadca  y  Maranga.  Esta  de  la  Magdalena  asento  en  un  lugarejo  poblado 
de  indios  conocido  por  Challacalca  y  en  donde  se  dieron  tierras  al 
Cacique  de  Lima  don  Conzalo  Taulichusco  cuando  se  tomaron  las  que 
poseia  en  el  lugar  en  donde  se  hizo  el  asiento  de  Lima  cuando  la  fundara 
don  Francisco  Pizarro  en  1535.* 

Junto  con  estas  dos  estaba  tambien  la  del  Puerto  del  Callao  en  el 
barrio  del  Piti-Piti  que  desde  antes  de  la  fundacion  espariola  con  sus 
autoridades  municipales  hispdnicas,  eran  las  pesquerias  de  Huadca  y 
Maranga;  aunque  el  cardcter  y  finalidad  fundamental  de  estas  arriba 
!  senaladas  era  distinto  al  que  imperd  para  la  fundacidn  del  pueblo  de 
Santiago  del  Cercado. 

El  tema  que  ahora  ensayamos  no  ha  sido  aun  abordado  por  ningun 
historiador,  ni  por  ningun  socidlogo.  Ignoro  referencias  a  esta  esclavitud 
de  negros  por  indios  peruanos;  no  se  ha  escrito  nada  con  suficiente 
amplitud  y  detalle  para  que  no  sea  acontecer  ignorado  aun  de  personas 
muy  versadas  en  nuestra  historia  colonial,  aunque  en  el  jeremiaco 

*  Emilio  Harth-terre,  “El  asiento  Arqueoldgico  de  la  Ciudad  de  Lima”,  en  El 
Coinercio,  Lima,  18  de  Enero  1960  (Ed.  Vespertina,  con  pianos). 
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Guaman  Poma  encontramos  un  esbozo  levisimo  de  la  fomiacion  de  estos 
grupos  esclavistas.®  Nos  atrevemos  a  aseverar  que  este  es  el  primer 
estudio  al  respecto  y  en  el  cual  por  vez  primera  se  ponen  a  descubierto 
y  con  irrefragable  prueba  documentaria,  la  existencia  de  esta  servidum- 
bre  y  por  quienes  entre  los  indios;  pues  aunque  en  algunos  casos  se 
ha  tratado  de  los  esclavos  negros  que  Servian  en  propiedad  a  indios 
peruanos  nobles,  casi  se  ha  soslayado  tratar  este  mismo  tema  con  la 
suficiente  amplitud  y  franqueza,  como  si  hubiese  temor  en  descubrirlo 
por  parte  de  quienes  han  presentado  al  Indio  en  la  mas  baja  condicion 
de'la  escala  social  Humana. 

La  breve  referenda  a  este  asunto  en  el  P.  Cobo  fue  la  clave  para 
ahincar  mis  investigaciones  tan  luego  di  en  el  Archivo  Nacional  con  un 
Registro  de  escrituras  Publicas  llevado  por  un  indio.  iQue  indios  eran 
estos  que  poseian  esclavos  y  a  veces  en  crecido  numero?  Ya  lo  iremos 
viendo. 

Se  ha  querido  ver  en  el  indio  a  un  individuo  socialmente  sometido, 
d  y  su  casta,  al  mas  infimo  grado  de  la  jerarquia  social  partiendo  de 
su  raza  y  no  de  su  economia  o  linaje,  plebeyo  o  aristocrata:  que  sin 
duda  el  indio  lo  fue,  si;  pero  para  el  hubieron  oportunidades  de  eman- 
cipacion  economica  y  proteccion  politica  bastante.  De  alii  que  considerar 
el  asunto  globalmente  deriven  algunos  fundamentales  errores  de  juicio 
a  los  que  se  acojen  con  gran  ahinco  quienes  aiin  atizan  las  leyendas  j 
negras.  Y  se  han  olvidado  asi,  que,  igualmente,  el  esclavo  formaba  una 
aun  inferior  a  tal  punto  que  llego  a  ser  servidor  y  servidumbre  de  quie¬ 
nes  se  ha  creido  siempre  que  no  podian  alcanzar  un  piano  social 
intimo. 

No  es  mi  proposito  excusar  los  defectos  de  una  organizacion  cuyos 
hechos  y  causas  eran  de  una  fatalidad  historica  y  que  apareja  hechos 
de  una  inconcebible  brutahdad;  ni  hacer  comparaciones  ni  graduaciones 
para  hacer  ver  lo  mas  malo  y  peor  como  el  fondo  menos  malo  de  lo  que 
son  espesos  y  oscuros  nubarrones  en  la  consciencia  cristiana;  pero  tarn- 
poco  quiero  que  permanezcan  en  la  ignorancia  otros  que  son  destellos 
de  esa  caridad  que  fue  siempre  ejercida  en  los  tiempos  mas  violentos  y 
despiadados.  Y  aunque  esos  mismos  hechos  son,  por  lo  que  ahora  vemos, 
no  la  consecuencia  de  una  condicion  racial,  mas  que  nada,  social  y 
economica.  Pues  entre  los  indios  la  desigualdad  sustancial  que  subsisti6 
desde  el  imperio  de  los  Incas,  los  espanoles  la  mantuvieron  con  las 
castas  y  linajes  y  su  sistema  de  comunidades  con  sus  curacas  y  principa- 

‘  Guaman  Poma  de  Ayala,  Nueva  Cronica  tj  Buen  Gobierno  (Codex  Peravien 
Illustre,  Institut  d’Ethnologie,  Paris,  1936)  “sobre  el  uso  de  annas  defensivas  y  ofen- 
sivas  que  puedan  llevar”:  “asi  mismo  los  negros  de  los  cavalleros  y  de  hidalgos  y  de 
senores  y  de  yn”s  principales  los  q.  estuvi^e  en  su  lado  y  los  del  campo  etc.”  (p.  707). 
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les;  y  asi  hubieron  los  indios  humildes  y  tambien  los  poderosos  que 
abusaron  de  sus  prerrogativas  sin  consideracion  a  su  propia  sangre.  Y 
vemos  en  el  curso  de  estas  minusculas  historias  de  la  vida  diaria  como 
en  una  o  en  otra  casta,  la  india  y  la  negra,  los  horros  y  manumitidos, 
los  yanacones  y  oficiales  menestrales,  los  que  desempenaban  los  algua- 
cilazgos  y  caporabas,  los  que  pigmentaba  su  epidermis  algo  de  sangre 
europea  en  los  mulatos,  o  cuarterones,  primaban  sobre  los  que  conti- 
nuaban  siendo  esclavos.  Si  cada  cual  era  orgulloso  de  su  estirpe,  y  en 
las  Cofradias  religiosas  se  hacian  los  distingos,  la  posicion  economica 
les  daba  privilegios  y  obnubilizaba  sus  sentimientos;  y  con  ello,  en  estos 
casos,  la  prepotencia  dentro  de  cada  pequeno  grupo  social,  la  actitud 
abusiva. 

Desde  hace  algunos  anos  mis  investigaciones  acerca  de  las  Bellas 
.\rtes  virreinales  y  de  los  oficiales  menestrales  que  las  ejecutaban  me 
dieron  oportunidad  de  ir  investigando  la  orbita  vital  de  estos  individuos, 
pueblo  del  trabajo  manual,  en  el  cual  las  diferencias  raciales  no  se 
marcaban  con  el  antagonismo  que  en  otras  de  orden  social  mas  elevado. 
Y  como  espanoles,  criollos  y  mestizos,  indios,  negros  y  mulatos,  cum- 
plian  estas  labores  en  compania  cada  vez  mas  estrecha  y  sin  mayores 
'  rivalidades,  aparte  de  las  que  fluyen  naturalmente  de  la  competencia  o 
de  la  eapacidad  individual.® 

La  conjimcion  racial  iba  haciendose,  y  el  mestizo  surgia  de  esa 
oposicion  fatal  e  historica.  En  el  estudio  de  los  Gremios,  vemos  entre 
otras  cosas,  como  ya  en  el  siglo  XVIII  las  ordenanzas  obligaban  a  tener 
dos  alcaldes,  uno  espanol  y  el  otro  criollo;  y  muchas  veces  mestizos  y 
mulatos.  Y  descubrimos  casos  tales  como  la  ensenanza  por  un  maestro 
espanol  al  esclavo  negro  para  que  pudiese,  sabiendo  un  oficio,  ahorrarse 
pagando  la  cuota  de  su  manumision;  la  del  criollo,  juntdndose  con  el 
indio  para  cumplir  con  un  compromiso  de  obra;  la  de  un  muchacho 
de  la  metrdpoli  aprendiendo  en  el  taller  de  un  mestizo  comprometido 
«te  de  darle  con  casa  y  comida,  la  ensenanza  de  la  Fe  Catdlica;  el  re- 
conocimiento  oficial  de  la  eapacidad  y  maestria  de  algunos  indios  en 
obras  de  arquitectura;  el  pronombre  don  otorgado  a  otros  artistas  pin- 
tores  y  escultores  por  su  eapacidad  y  artesania;  la  designacion  para 
cumplir  cargos  directivos  en  las  grandes  construcciones  eclesidsticas,  de 
mulatos  y  cuarterones;  y  la  preferencia  dada  a  algunos  de  estos  liltimos 
porque  eran  prdcticos,  honestos  y  competentes.  Todo  esto  me  inducia 
:  a  considerar  como  genero  particular  para  nuestra  America  el  de  su  paso 
hacia  una  nueva  integracidn  ^tnica. 

‘Emilio  Harth-terre.  Indice  de  Artifices  Virreinales,  vertido  en  informaciones  de 
Dumerosos  articulos  sobre  las  Bellas  Artes  Peruanas. 
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En  esas  “juntas  de  injerto”  como  califica  Salvador  de  Madariaga,"  ( 
y  en  los  principios  religiosos  que  mantuvieron  afortiinadamente  los  mi-  I 
sioneros  catolicos,  se  formo  el  solado,  hoy  tan  firme,  que  seria  um 
inocencia  pensar  en  discriminaciones  y  selecciones  raciales.  Pero  repito, 
no  es  mi  intencion  aqui  sino  dar  a  luz  estos  nuevos  datos,  librandose  de 
mayores  detalles  y  comentarios,  para  un  plausible  analisis  sociologico  en 
dias  futures.  Y  si  me  he  limitado  a  los  ejemplos,  en  su  mayor  parte 
ofrecidos  por  el  vecino  del  pueblo  de  Santiago  del  Cercado  es  porque 
mis  actividades  de  investigador  no  han  llegado,  pese  al  tiempo  dedicado 
a  estas,  a  mayor  campo,  por  un  lado;  que  por  otro,  la  escasez  de  esos  ; 
mismos  documentos  en  otros  archives  sabido  es  como  han  ido  desapa- 
reciendo,  muy  lastimosamente  descuidados,  en  su  mayor  parte.  Sin 
embargo,  en  nuestra  critica,  la  existencia  de  unos  acredita  la  legalidad  y 
la  autoridad  con  que  procedieron  quienes  ponian  en  practica  tal  su- 
jeccion  servil:  los  indios  y  del  comun,  al  igual  que  los  espanoles  y 
criollos. 

El  Pueblo  del  Cercado  de  Lima 

Fue  el  Licenciado  Lope  Garcia  de  Castro  quien  tratando  de  evitar 
los  desordenes  que  la  entrega  del  tribute  por  parte  de  los  indios  signi- 
ficaba  para  los  indigenas  que  acudian  a  la  ciudad,  determine  por  provi-  - 
sion  del  11  de  Noviembre  de  1568  se  sehalase  un  lugar  aparente  en  las 
cercanias  para  formar  un  pueblo  en  el  que  se  congregasen  los  indios 
tributaries. 

El  Emperador  Carlos  V  y  el  Principe  Gobernador,  en  Cigales  en  21 
de  Marzo  de  1551  habian  determinado  ya  que  los  indios  fuesen  redu- 
cidos  a  poblaciones,  para  su  beneficio  espiritual  y  temporal.  Recomen-  j 
daban  en  sus  Reales  Ordenes  “que  con  mucha  templanza  y  moderacidn 
ejecutasen  sus  oficiales  estas  reducciones,  su  poblacion  y  la  doctrina  de  { 
sus  vecinos.”  Fue  lo  que  mas  tarde  constituyo  la  Ley  I  de  las  Reduccio-  j 
nes  contenidas  en  la  Recopilacidn  de  las  Leyes  de  Indias  ( Lib.  VI,  Tit  { 
III),  que  fue  ampliandose  con  nuevas  resoluciones  de  don  Felipe  II  enj 
Toledo  en  19  de  Febrero  de  1560,  y  del  mismo  Rey  en  los  ahos  de  1565  ^ 
y  1568,  con  la  Ordenanza  de  Poblaciones  de  1573  y  la  ampliatoria  del  _ 
20  de  Mayo  de  1578. 

En  lo  que  a  la  Reduccion  de  Lima  toc6,  fue  para  ella  comisionado  el , 
Corregidor  don  Alonso  Manuel  de  Anaya  y  con  uno  de  los  Regidores  del " 
Cabildo  de  los  Reyes,  don  Diego  de  Porres  Sagredo,  quienes  escogieron  • 
las  tierras  de  la  Encomienda  de  Cacahuasi  que  a  la  sazon  poseia  don : 
Rodrigo  Nino  a  un  cuarto  de  legua  de  la  Plaza  Mayor,  hacia  el  lado . 

’’  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  Cuadro  Histdrico  de  las  Indias,  Buenos  Aires,  1945.  j 
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oriental  de  la  ciudad.  En  1593  se  hizo  una  mensura  oficial  de  esta  dis- 
tancia  y  arrojo  a  “catorce  cuadras  desde  las  Casas  Reales  y  siete  desde 
la  Parroquia  de  Santa  Ana  y  el  Hospital  de  Indies  Anexo.” 

La  nueva  poblacion  se  trazo  con  treinta  y  cinco  manzanas,  y  cada 
una  de  estas  se  subdividio  en  solares  que  se  repartieron  por  encomiendas 
y  segun  el  niimero  de  indios  tributaries  que  de  cada  una  de  ellas  habian 
de  venir  a  Lima  para  cumplir  con  el  page  de  los  tributes  cumpliendo  los 
tumos  de  mita  a  la  que  estaban  obligados  a  servir  en  el  yanaconaje. 

En  1571  el  pueblo  quedo  expedite  para  su  servicio  urbane.  Gober- 
naba  ya  el  Virrey  don  Francisco  de  Toledo  quien  traia  instrucciones 
expresas  para  el  doctrinamiento  de  los  indigenas  en  estas  “reducciones” 
En  el  Cercado,  erigido  bajo  la  advocacion  patronal  de  Santiago  Apdstol, 
y  a  cuyo  nombre  se  erigio  el  temple  parroquial  bajo  la  administracion 
de  los  Padres  de  la  Compariia  de  Jesus,  encontraron  alojamiento  1347 
indios  que  correspondian  a  26  Encomiendas  de  los  alrededores.  Esta  po¬ 
blacion  fluctuo  ligeramente.  En  1630  el  P.  Cobo  la  estimaba  en  800  almas 
de  confesibn  alojadas  en  unas  200  casas,  cifra  que  se  mantuvo  hasta  fines 
del  siglo  XVII  en  que  parte  de  la  poblacibn  fue  derribada  para  el  trazo 
y  construccion  de  las  murallas  de  defensa  de  Lima.  Mas  dario  hizo  esto 
a  la  poblacion  que  alguno  de  los  dos  tremendos  terremotos  que  asolaron 
a  la  ciudad  en  1687  o  en  1746. 

Sin  embargo  pese  a  esta  perdida  superficial  e  inmobiliaria  de  cerca 
de  una  cuarta  parte,  los  indios  continuaron  viviendo  en  el  pueblo,  bajo  la 
tutela  del  Corregidor  y  la  administracibn  comunal  autbetona,  con  sus 
alcaldes,  regidores  y  el  escribano.® 

Era  obligacibn  de  los  indios  residir  en  el  Pueblo  de  Santiago  salvo 
los  ocupados  en  los  servicios  domesticos.  En  el  se  habia  erigido  ademas 
de  la  Iglesia  Parroquial,  la  Casa  del  Cura  y  la  Carcel,  el  Colegio  de 
“Principales’*  o  "del  Principe”  para  la  educacibn  de  los  hijos  de  Caciques, 
por  disposicibn  del  Virrey  Principe  de  Esquilache®  y  el  Colegio  de  San 
Francisco  de  Borja  con  suficientes  rentas  para  su  sostenimiento.  A  este 
cuerpo  de  edificios  mayores  habia  que  ariadir  la  Ermita  de  Nuestra  Se- 
nora  de  Copacabana,  mbs  tarde  erigida  en  Beaterio  de  Indias  nobles,'® 
Diole  el  Virrey,  justicia  distinta:  es  decir  que  para  ellas  hubo  un  Juez 

'Torres  Saldaniando,  Cabildos  de  Lima,  Lib.  I,  Parte  II,  Apendices,  Lima,  1888. 

’  Por  disposicion  vicerreal  de  5  de  Julio  de  1618;  y  sus  rentas  por  id.  6  Setiembre 
1623. 

“El  Beaterio  de  Copacabana  (Copacabana  del  Cercado).  Ermita  extra-muros 
hasta  1596  en  que  se  trasladd  la  imagen  milagrosa  a  una  capilla  en  el  Cercado  en 
donde  permanecio  hasta  1617,  ano  en  que  se  le  llev6  a  la  Iglesia  en  el  Barrio  de 
San  L^aro,  sostenido  su  culto  por  una  hermandad  de  indios;  desde  1691  fue  esta- 
blecimiento  para  la  educacion  de  ninas  indias. 
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particular,  cargo  que  correspondio  al  Corregidor  del  Cercado.^^  Y  tarn- 
bien  estaba  alli  la  casa  del  Cabildo,  para  que  de  conformidad  con  las 
disposiciones  de  la  Corona,  funcionase  el  cuerpo  edilicio  conformado 
por  indios  del  lugar,  asesorados  por  un  escribano,  igualmente  indio  del 
cual  h.  blaremos  mas  adelante.^^ 

Todo  el  pueblo  se  cerco  con  un  elevado  muro  de  adoberia,  con  dos 
puertas  que  se  conocian  como  “puertas  del  Campo”,  en  los  lados  mis 
largos  hacia  el  oriente  y  el  poniente;  mas  tarde  se  hizo  una  mayor  en  el 
angulo  sureste  donde  llegaba  la  carrera  desde  la  Plaza  Mayor  y  d 
Hospital  de  Santa  Ana.  Las  puertas  se  cerraban  durante  la  noche  para 
evitar  la  entrada  de  los  intrusos  o  la  salida  de  los  indios  obligados  a 
morar  en  el  pueblo.  Por  este  alto  muro  que  circundaba  y  protegia  al 
pueblo  pronto  se  le  conocio  por  el  corriente  de  “El  Cercado”  olviddndose 
pronto  y  totalmente  el  de  Santiago  de  su  ereccion.  Mas  adelante,  a  fines  i 
del  siglo  como  acabamos  de  decirlo,  en  1683,  fue  destruido  en  parte, 
y  mas  de  una  docena  de  manzanas  desaparecieron  no  sin  ciertos  incon- 
venientes  para  sus  residentes;  pero  la  ciudad  de  Lima  alcanzaba  ya  las 
lindes  del  pueblo  indio,  y  aunque  este  mantenia  su  jerarquia  etnica, 
los  espesos  muros  de  tierra  iban  cayendo  y  los  accesos  eran  mas  faciles. 
Una  nueva  entrada  se  hizo  por  el  lado  de  Mara  villas  en  donde  se  habia  ■ 
fundado  la  Ermita,  reconstruida  su  Capilla  a  raiz  de  las  obras  de  for- 
tificacion,  mientras  la  Portada  de  Maravillas,  que  merecid  este  nombrej 
por  su  vecindad  a  la  dicba  Ermita,  clausuraba  y  protegia  este  lado  del, 
Pueblo.  Obligado  paso  de  las  gentes  de  la  Sierra,  pronto  el  Cercado  se  ■ 
convirtio  en  sitio  de  bospedaje  de  forasteros  indios.  Los  conciertos  no-[ 
tariales  para  el  asiento  de  aprendiz  en  los  talleres  de  los  maestros  de 
Lima,  son  elocuentes  en  esto.  Una  pleyade  de  jdvenes  indios,  oriundos 
de  todas  las  provincias,  salen  de  alli  para  aprender  oficios  en  los  que 
sobresalen  por  su  laboriosidad  y  paciencia.  Sederos,  silleros,  zapateros, , 
bordadores,  sastres,  botoneros  o  sombrereros  son  los  oficios  mas  comunes  t 
que  adoptan;  tambien  encontramos  algunos  doradores;  carpinteros  son! 
menos  frecuentes  asi  como  pintores  y  escultores.  El  celo  del  Procuradoi  i 
y  Protector  de  Naturales  no  desmayd  en  ningun  momento  y  basta  fines 
del  siglo  XVIII  documentos  notariales  lo  certifican  en  mds  de  una  oca- 


Tribunal  de  Indios  lo  instituyd  el  Virrey  don  Luis  de  Velazco  en  5  de^ 
Junio  de  1603  con  jiurisdiccidn  privada  en  primera  instancia  y  escribano  particular,  ‘ 
compitiendo  al  Corregidor  actuar  de  Juez.  Correspondio  el  primer  cargo  a  don 
Joseph  de  Ribera.  El  local  funciond  basta  sus  ultimos  dias  en  el  Portal  de  Escribanos ! 
de  la  Plaza  de  Lima. 

“  Ley  XV,  Lib.  VI,  Tit.  III.  “Que  en  las  Reducciones  haya  Alcaldes  y  Regidora 
Indios”,  y  si  pasare  de  80  casas,  dos  alcaldes  y  dos  regidores  tambien  indios. . .  b 
cual  ban  de  elegir  por  ano  nuevo  otros  como  se  practica  en  Pueblo  de  Espanoles,  e  I 
indios  en  presencia  de  los  curas.”  * 
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sion.  En  1791  una  nota  del  Corregidor  al  Escribano  de  Indies  dice 
textualmente:*® 

Necesito  que  me  envie  una  lista  autorizada  de  todos  los  indios  que  se 
han  escriturado  en  mi  tiempo  con  expresion  de  los  maestros  y  oficios  para 
ver  si  conviene  con  la  lista  que  yo  conserve  y  por  donde  se  ha  de  resguar- 
dar  a  los  maestros  para  ver  si  conservan  en  su  poder  (a)  los  indios  y  ver 
el  aprovechamiento  a  su  debido  tiempo. 

El  Cabildo,  hemos  dicho,  era  de  Indios.  Y  con  ellos  actuaba  un  escri¬ 
bano  del  comun,  plebeyo,  instruido  y  ladino  en  lengua  espanola.  Era  el 
quien  formulaba  las  actas  y  escritos,  y  ante  el,  tambien,  se  formulaban 
dertos  tratos  de  compraventa  y  los  testamentos.  Recibio  el  curioso  apela- 
tivo  quechua  de  “quipocamayo”  y  son  numerosos  los  documentos  que 
suscribe  con  este  titulo;  o  igualmente  algunos  en  donde  se  le  designa  asi 
cuando  se  refieren  al  escribano  de  Cabildo  indio.  Las  autoridades  edili- 
das  velaban  por  el  buen  orden  y  la  administracion  comunal,  las  rondas 
noctumas,  la  policia  y  las  buenas  costumbres.  En  el  piano  inmediato  mas 
elevado  estaba  el  Juez  Protector  y  a  el  incumbia  resolver  las  cuestiones 
surgidas  entre  los  indigenas  o  contra  ellos  por  los  espanoles,  o  reciproca- 
mente  demandando  o  defendiendolos  en  las  demandas  o  usurpaciones  y 
abusos.  Junto  a  el  habia  un  asesor  letrado  y  un  alguacil  de  espanoles, 
dos  de  indios  y  el  ya  mentado  escribano.  El  Protector  de  Naturales  era 
nato  entre  los  Oidores  de  la  Real  Audiencia,  y  a  este  correspondia  la 
defensa  gratuita  de  los  indigenas. 

La  vida  urbana  y  social  del  Pueblo  del  Cercado  mereciera  mayor 
investigacion  y  explanacion  de  los  documentos  que  tan  nutridos  y  nume¬ 
rosos  aiin,  se  guardan  en  nuestros  archives.  No  es  aqui  el  lugar  ni  hay 
espacio.  Tratamos  de  los  esclavos  negros  en  poder  y  servicio  de  los 
indios;  tema  ya  de  por  si  tan  necesariamente  extenso  que  hemos  de 
abreviarlo.  Si,  debemos  concluir  manifestando  que  aunque  carecemos  de 
suficiente  autoridad  para  afirmarlo  por  ahora,  tenemos  la  impresion, 
despues  del  exdmen  y  lectura  de  tantos  documentos,  que  se  habia  for- 
mado  una  especie  de  clase  burguesa  de  estirpe  netamente  india,  la  cual, 
como  lo  vemos,  poseian  tierras,  en  algunos  cases  bastante  extensas^*; 
casas,  si  algunas  modestisimas,  otras  mds  capaces;  igualmente  bestias  de 
carga  y  de  silla,  asi  como  menaje,  vajilla  de  plata  y  joyas;  y  en  varies 
casos,  lienzos  de  pinturas  devotas.  Es  en  esta  clase  social  formada  en  las 

“J.  C.  Castaneda,  Esc®.  Publico.  (1790-91)  fol.  3-57.  Archive  Nacional  del  Peru. 
(Su  fecha;  28  de  Marzo  1791;  suscrito:  Pareja.) 

“  Testamento  de  Andres  Payco,  Cacique  del  Pueblo  y  Valle  de  Huadca,  parcia- 
udad  de  la  Maria  Magdalena  (Lima).  Dej6  entre  sus  bienes  100  fanegadas  “que 
hered4  de  mis  padres  antepasados  del  tiempo  de  los  Ingas,  nombradas  Calla  en  el 
Valle  de  Guaura;”  Las  leg6  a  la  Cofradia  de  Ntra.  Sra.  de  Copacabana  en  el  Puerto 
de  San  Bartolom4  de  Huacho,  ante  Fco.  de  Fuentes,  Esc®,  de  Cabildo  del  Cercado, 
E  en  29  de  Nov.  1609.  (Legajo  Test®,  de  Indios;  Sec.  Histdrica,  A.  N.  del  P.  Lima). 
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ciudades,  en  uno  de  sus  barrios,  o  en  las  reducciones,  acrecentadas  en  d 
siglo  XVIII  a  la  categoria  de  poblacion  mas  importante  por  la  erecci6!i 
de  una  iglesia  de  buena  arquitectura,  Casa  del  Cabildo  de  dos  pisos  y 
aportalada,  en  donde  vivieron  estas  gentes  duenos  de  escla\'os  negros. 

Apellidos  Espanoles  en  los  Indies 

Una  de  las  dificultades  con  que  tropezamos  en  nuestras  invest! gacio- 
nes  sobre  la  calidad  etnica  de  los  individuos  es  que  no  siempre  d 
ap«llido  corresponde  a  su  linaje  autdctono:  un  apellido  espanol  encubre 
su  raza;  de  modo  que  a  esta  distancia  temporal  de  las  investigaciones, 
puede  conducimos  no  solamente  a  enganosas  deducciones,  sino  encu- 
briendo  al  indio  legitimo,  apartarlo  de  nuestra  investigacidn.  No  es  que 
tratemos  en  modo  alguno  de  establecer  particular  discrimen  racial,  era- 
pero  en  los  estudios  acerca  de  nuestros  grupos  sociales  y  raciales  es 
indispensable  tener  la  informacidn  mds  precisa.  Son  aspectos  estos  que 
no  se  resolverdn  ofreciendo  generalidades,  muchas  de  ellas  estereotipa- 
das.  Son  los  matices  que  exije  la  honestidad  y  la  seriedad  del  investiga- 
dor;  y  la  atencidn  a  la  suma  de  detalles  dentro  de  los  distintos  campos 
de  la  vida  social  del  virreinato;  esto  es  lo  que  nos  permitira  apartamos 
resueltamente  de  esos  patrones  ya  modelados  y  rutinarios. 

En  muchisimos  casos  descubrimos  al  indio,  autenticamente  indio,  hijo 
de  padres  con  apellidos  de  la  tierra,  uno  que  otro  aiin  “infiel”  que 
ostenta  el  del  Castellano;  y  no  solo  el  comun  patronimico,  sino  muchas 
veces  tambi^n  el  de  nombradia.  ^De  donde  —  por  ejemplo  —  Francisco 
Ruiz,  indio  como  lo  declara  en  su  testamento,  natural  del  valle  de 
Carabayllo,  saca  este  apellido?  Es  hijo  legitimo  de  Marco  Monqa  y  de 
Catalina  Chine,  ambos  del  mismo  lugar  y  nada  explica  como  lo  ha 
adoptado  salvo  que  sea  de  “motu  propio.”^^  Y  asi  como  el,  tambien 
Gabriel  Ramirez,  indio,  zapatero,  oriundo  de  San  Jeronimo  de  Turm 
en  el  valle  de  Jauja;  en  su  testamento  declara  ser  hijo  legitimo  de  Gabrid 
Uno  Gualca  y  de  Ana  Uno  Chacara,  igualmente  indios  ambos  y  dd 
mismo  lugar.^®  Otro  caso  de  los  muchos  tenemos  es  el  de  dona  Rosa  de 
Abendano:  en  la  carta  de  dote  a  su  esposo  don  Ventura  Matienzos  apa- 
rece  como  hija  de  dona  Manuela  Rosa  Lituma  y  Acuna,  esposa  de  don 
Lorenzo  de  Abendano,  Cacique  segundo  de  los  pueblos  de  Chorrillos  yj 
Miraflores;  pero  en  su  testamento,  poco  tiempo  luego,  se  declara  hija  de 
Manuela  Rosa  Guaman  Chalupoina  Inga}^ 

“Testamento  ante  Cristobal  de  Pineda  (1620-23)  fol.  6.  Arch.  Nac.  del  P. 

“  Testamento  ante  Cristobal  de  Pineda  (1620-23)  fol.  197  vta.  Arch.  Nac.  del  P. 

"  Declaracidn  dotal  ante  Fco.  Rolddn,  14,  III,  1744;  fol.  134  y  sgtes.  Pod# 
para  testar,  ante  id.  20,  V,  1746,  fol.  296.  Arch.  Nac.  del  P. 
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Esta  adopcion  extrana  algunos  genealogistas  y  biografos  ban  tratado 
explicarla  aunque  sin  damos  muchas  veces  los  fundamentos.  Es  un 
hecho,  y  lo  vemos.  Quisieramos  recordar  aqui  el  caso  de  don  Diego  de 
Castro  Titto  Cusi  Yupanqui,  hijo  de  Manco  Inca  Yupanqui,  el  rebelde 
indio  que  asedio  la  ciudad  del  Cuzco  en  1535  persiguiendo  la  reivindi- 
cacion  del  imperio  so  titularse  Inca  bajo  el  nombre  de  Manco  II.  Titto 
Cusi  Yupanqui  antepuso  a  los  de  su  estirpe  el  de  Diego  de  Castro  al 
recibir  las  aguas  del  bautismo  en  buena  memoria  de  don  Lope  Garcia 
de  Castro  “y  en  merito  de  haber  recibido  muchas  mercedes  y  favores 
de  el.”**  Igualmente  debemos  de  recordar  el  apellido  espanol  adoptado 
por  la  palla  Chimpu  OcUo,  companera  del  Capitan  Sebastian  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega  y  en  quien  este  tuvo  al  cronista  Garcilaso  Inca.  La  palla  se 
distinguio  siempre  en  la  nueva  sociedad  cuzquena  como  dona  Isabel 
Suarez,  uso  de  el  en  su  matrimonio  con  Juan  del  Pedroche  luego  que 
la  abandon©  el  Capitdn,  y  bajo  este  apellido  testo  en  22  de  Noviembre 
de  1571.« 

Escribe  el  propio  Garcilaso  en  su  “Relacion  Genealogica.”-®  “Hu- 

!  borne  en  una  india  llamada  dona  Isabel  Chimpu  Ocllo;  son  dos  nombres 
propios  el  cristiano  y  el  gentil  que  las  indias  e  indios  en  comun,  princi- 
palmente  los  de  sangre  real,  ban  hecho  costumbre  de  tomar  por  sobre- 
nombre  despues  del  bautismo  el  nombre  propio  o  apelativo  que  antes 
I  tenian.”  Pero  esto  no  satisface  pues  vemos  como  en  los  plebevos,  despuw 
de  la  observacidn  del  cronista,  desaparece  el  apellido  natural  en  casos 
i  como  senalaremos  luego. 

*  Costumbre  de  algunos  pueblos  de  Espaha  era  en  esto  de  los  apellidos 
'  adoptar,  como  entre  los  vascos,  el  del  linaje  matemo;  o  en  los  extreme- 
nos  y  Castellanos  el  apellido  ilustre  de  alguna  de  las  ramas  genealogicas; 
pero  en  nuestros  indios  no  podria  ser  explicable  esta  costumbre.  Supo- 
nese  en  nuestros  casos  que  el  sujeto  adopta  el  apellido  del  padrino  de 
I  cristianizacidn  como  escribe  Garcilaso;  tal  seria  para  el  indio  Lorenzo 
I  de  Estupinan  y  Espinosa**  que  aparece  en  este  ensayo,  casado  con  la 
:  india  Ana  Pizarro  (de  linaje  Pasna)  y  ambos  vecinos  en  el  pueblo  de 


“Carlos  A.  Romero.  Nota  biografica  en  “Diego  de  Castro  Titto  Cwfi  Yupanqui, 
Historia  y  Relacidn  de  la  Conquista  del  Peru  y  Hechos  del  Inca  Manco  11”.  Col.  de 
\j  Libras  de  la  Hist,  del  Peru.  Tomo  II,  Lima,  XCMVI. 

j.  ^  “Aurelio  Mir6  Quesada  Sosa,  El  Inca  Garcilaso,  Lima,  MCMLV.  Apendice  I: 
“El  Testamento  de  la  Madre  del  Inca  Garcilaso”. 

"Relacidn  Cenealdgica  en  Revista  de  Historia  ti  Genealogia  Esitanola,  Madrid, 
Julio-Agosto  1929,  pags.  289-310,  por  el  Marques  del  Saltillo  don  Miguel  Laso  de 
la  Vega. 

>  ^  Lorenzo  de  Estupinan,  vecino  de  Lima  desde  1548,  avecindo  en  Huanuco  en 

^  1570.  Fud  dos  veces  alcalde.  Su  hija  dona  Maria  Magdalena  de  Estupinan  y  Figueroa 
caso  con  don  Juan  de  la  Cueva  y  Villaviccncio  .\lcalde  Ordinario  de  Lima  1607-8. 
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Santiago  del  Cercado  en  los  primeros  anos  del  siglo  XVII.‘*  Pero  eii 
verdad,  a  proposito  de  este  asunto,  poco  o  casi  nada  se  ha  escrito  entie 
nosotros. 

De  modo  que  en  las  declaraciones  testamentarias  topamos  con  no 
pocas  sorpresas.  Ya  lo  iremos  viendo  en  el  curso  de  estas  pdginas;  y  es 
evidente  que  en  muchos  casos  el  indio  se  sintid  simple  y  llanamente 
atraido  por  el  gentilicio  del  conquistador;  y  por  aprecio,  admiracion  o 
alguna  otra  causa,  lo  us6  como  propio. 

,  No  podriamos  dejar  de  considerar  las  apreciaciones  tanto  del  P. 
Bemabe  Cobo  a  principios  del  siglo  XVII  cuanto  la  de  los  tenientes  de 
Navio  don  Jorge  Juan  y  don  Antonio  de  Ulloa.  El  uno  en  su  primaveral 
Historia  de  la  Fundacion  de  Lima  que  nos  habla  de  indios  espanolados; 
los  otros  en  sus  otonales  Noticias  Secretes  de  America  que  apuntan  acena 
de  estos  indios  que  “se  honran  con  ser  espanoles  y  salir  de  indios  ”  De 
tal  suerte,  vemos,  la  mayor  parte  de  estos  apellidos  corrientes  entre  los 
indios,  son  los  patronimicos  espanoles  de  Perez,  Ramirez,  Hernandez, 
Jimenez  o  Lopez,  como  tambien  van  tomandose  en  apellidos  los  nom- 
bres  bautismales  cuando  estos  han  sido  dobles  como  Melchor  o  Baltazai 
de  los  Reyes,  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  Pedro  Nolasco,  Francisco  Xavier,  Juan 
Bautista  y  otros  mas.  Asi  hemos  dado  con  Reyes,  de  la  Cruz,  Nolasco, 
Bautista,  Santos  apellidando  cualquier  otro  nombre  del  santoral  cristiano 

Teniamos  por  consiguiente  que  andar  con  cuidado  para  saber  cua' 
era  y  cual  no,  indio;  y  es  decir  indio  autoctono  y  no  mestizo;  para  at* 
habia  mas  libertades  y  podian  moverse  mejor  dentro  de  la  sooipdrttl 
hispano  virreinal  que  no  el  indio  considerado  como  “tutelado.”  La 
Cedillas  de  Don  Luis  de  Velazco  (1600)  y  la  del  Marques  de  Montes 
claros  ( 1608 )  entre  otras,  permitian  a  los  mestizos  lo  que  no  se  permitia 
al  negro  y  al  indio. 

Para  senalar  al  indio  teniamos  algunos  recursos  cuando  el  no  lo 
declaraba  al  escribano  en  su  acta  protocolaria.  En  primer  lugar  el  ape- 
llido  mismo,  el  cual,  por  la  linea  patema  nos  indica  que  la  estirpe  sub- 
siste  con  el  mayor  volumen.  Tambien  la  prueba  de  la  tutela  del  Cone- 
gidor  y  Protector  de  Naturales  que  habia  de  asistir  los  actos  juridioos 
y  notariales.^®  A  las  cuales  hemos  de  ahadir  dos  pruebas  mis:  aqueDa 
declaracion  que  cada  cual  hacia  en  su  testamento,  y  su  vecindad  en  las 
reducciones.  Prohibido  estaba  que  otros  que  ellos  morasen  alli.^*  Residi; 

“  Ante  Cristobal  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  fol.  68  y  sgtes.  Id.  id.  (1620-23)  fol.  15. 

“  Ley  XIII,  Lib.  V,  Tit.  VIII. 

Ley  XXI,  Lib.  VI,  Tit.  III.  “One  en  pueblos  de  Indios  no  vivan  espanols, 
negros,  mestizos  y  mulatos”.  (Don  Felipe  II,  en  Madrid,  2  de  Mayo  1563,  y  25  4 
Novbre.  1578.  En  el  Cercado  de  Lima  se  hizo  alteracion  a  estas  disposiciones  con  h 
presencia  de  los  magistrados  del  Colegio  de  Principales  asi  como  la  de  los  negro 
esclavos  como  lo  refiere  Cobo.  Op.  cit. 
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alH  era  reconocerse  indio.  En  cuanto  a  la  declaracion,  admitiendo  la 
posibilidad  de  un  mestizaje  desde  que  la  conyuge  del  indio  patemo 
podia  ser  una  mestiza  o  solamente  una  cuarterona  de  mestiza  como 
descubrimos  en  algunos  documentos  declarado  en  esta  forma  por  al- 
gunas  mujeres,  era  el  reconocimiento  pleno,  “uno  verbo.”  Declaracion 
subestimativa  que  podia  serlo  tambien  de  legitimo  sentimiento. 

Nos  dilatamos  un  poco  mas  en  estas  aclaraciones  porque  como  en 
este  ensayo  abordamos  el  hasta  hoy  inexplorado  campo  del  derecho  legal 
del  indio  peruano  de  poseer  esclavos,  justo  es  que  demos  las  pruebas 
con  la  mayor  prolijidad.  Asi,  ahora,  veamos  algunos  ejemplos.  Referimos 
a  Ignacio  Ruiz  Coronado,  por  ejemplo,  no  tiene  aparentemente  mayor 
importancia  en  cuanto  a  su  oficio  como  oficial  de  dorador  que  ejercia 
en  Lima.  Por  sus  apellidos  si  no  era  criollo  bien  podia  ser  un  mestizo; 
pero  en  el  asiento  de  aprendiz,  que  con  mucha  posterioridad  descubri- 
mos,  sabemos  que  en  1729  es  un  mancebo  indio,  vecino  del  pueblo  del 
Cercado  que  se  asienta  en  el  taller  del  maestro  del  arte  Pedro  Nolasco 
y  no  menos  indio  que  el.*®  Muchos  casos  hay  semejantes,  y  en  el  registro 
de  artifices  que  tenemos  formado  desde  muchos  anos  atras,  vamos  des- 
cubriendo  estas  peculiaridades.  Asi  es  el  caso  mencionar  al  maestro 
escultor  don  Francisco  Flores,  indio  autentico,  a  quien,  como  a  pocos 
menestrales,  se  autoriza  el  tratamiento  senorial;  e  igualmente  es  Basilio 
de  Santa  Cruz,  famoso  pintor  cuzqueno,  hoy  sobradamente  demostrada 
su  estirpe  india.** 

Acabamos  de  escribir  que  Francisco  Flores  usaba  el  honorifico  “don.” 
Y  aunque  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  en  sus  Comentarios  Reales  nos  ha  dejado 
dicho  que  desde  muy  antes  “el  pronombre  don  abora  se  ha  hecbo  tan 
comun  en  los  indios  de  mi  tierra,  nobles  y  no  nobles  se  lo  ponen  tambien 
ellos.”  Fuera  esto  posible  en  el  trato  corriente  y  familiar,  pero  en  las 
escrituras  causadas  ante  el  escribano,  buen  cuidado  habia  en  darselo  a 
quien  en  verdad  correspondia.  Esta  salvedad  hacemos  ahora  para  decirle 

“’Asiento  de  Aprendiz,  14  Oet.  1729,  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (1729-1730)  fol. 
312.  A.  N.  del  P.  Esto  no  es  de  extranar:  un  Juan  Pizarro,  en  1539,  como  oficial  me- 
I  canico,  en  compania  de  otros,  solicitaba  del  Cabildo  (16  Octubre)  la  aprobacion  del 
t  arancel;  el  mismo  quien  en  28  de  Enero  1544  solicitd  “un  pedazo  de  tierra  para 
f  teneria  y  se  le  haga  merced  de  ella”  (Cabildos,  28  Enero),  En  1548,  otro  del  mismo 
'  nombre,  carretero,  solicitd  del  Cabildo  la  entrega  de  los  “acarretos”  para  la  ciudad 
(11  Octubre.  Tomo  III.  Liv.  IV)  y  en  1560  era  un  Anton  P.  cuadrillero  del  Cabildo, 
^  encargado  de  vigilar  y  cuidar  los  campos  aledanos  de  la  depredacidn  y  malos  trata- 
:  mientos  por  partes  de  los  negros  cimarrones,  a  los  indios  en  su  propiedad  y  vidas 
f  (Cabildos,  Tomo  V,  Abril,  4).  Se  hizo  asi  tan  comun  entre  menestrales  y  gentes 
j  indiferentes  que  el  apellido  fue  comun  entre  indios.  En  1741  lo  llevaba  de  segundo 
!  don  Fernando  Vivanco  hijo  del  indio  botonero  Diego  Nauca  Yalli  Pissarro  (Fco.  Rol- 
I  dan,  1734,  fol.  217)  A.  N.  del  P. 

I  *  Emilio  Harth-terre,  “El  indigena  Peruano  en  las  Bellas  Artes  Virreinales  del 
I  Peru”,  en  la  Revista  Universitaria,  Cuzco,  1959,  Ano  XLVIII. 
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a  nuestro  lector  que  alU  donde  nosotros  hemos  empleado  el  pronombre 
es  porque  el  escribano  lo  ha  usado  para  su  cliente.  Nos  libra  esta 
observacion  hacer  otras  distinciones  mas  acerca  de  la  calidad  de  la 
persona  tal  como  la  juzgaba  el  actuario  notarial  o  el  amanuense  de  la 
escribania  en  tan  solemne  acto. 

Ha  sido  indispensable  que  el  maestro  cantero  Diego  Caspar  de 
Castro,  de  tan  campanudos  apellidos,  declarase  ser  “indio  de  Arequipa' 
para  conocer  cual  era  su  estirpe  etnica.^^  Y  asi  con  otros  ejemplos.  \ 
ahadimos  otros  mas  dentro  de  la  variedad  de  casos.  Antes  que  nads 
senalemos  el  caso  curioso  del  nombre  y  apellido  de  Francisco  Pizam 
en  un  adolescente  indio,  de  14  anos.  Su  asiento  de  aprendiz  en  1718  coi 
el  maestro  zapatero  Jose  de  la  Cruz,  indio,  es  una  evidencia  de  c6mc 
un  nombre  tan  castizo  y  sonado  como  el  del  fundador  de  la  Ciudad  d( 
los  Reyes,  lo  llevaba  un  zapaterillo  en  Lima  a  principios  del  siglo  XVIII.* 
Ante  el  “escribano  de  indios”*®  y  el  Protector  de  Naturales  compare© 
Agustin  Marcelo  de  UUoa  para  hacer  su  testamento;  y  en  el  document 
se  asiente:  “natural  que  declare  ser  de  la  Ciudad  del  Cuzco,  hijo  legitim 
de  Alonso  y  de  Maria  que  no  se  acuerda  sus  apellidos  por  haber  venid 
a  esta  ciudad  muy  tiemo  y  ya  difuntos,  etc.”®°  Y  este  otro  ejemplo,  en  ( 
testamento  de  Diego  de  la  Cruz  y  de  la  Paz:  “Yo. . .  natural  de  la  ciuda 
de  Chuquiabo,  hijo  legitimo  de  Matias  y  de  Ana  que  no  se  acuerda  si 
apelhdos  naturales  de  la  dicha  ciudad,  difuntos,  que  en  Santa  Cloria  s 
hallan. . .  casado  legitimamente  con  Sebastiana  que  no  se  acuerda  de  s 
apellido  natural,  de  la  ciudad  del  Cuzco,  y  cuando  contraje  matrimoni 
no  me  dieron  dote  alguno,  etc. . 

Estos  desmemoriados,  algunos  por  otras  causas  derivadas  de  su  situ 
cion  social  —  lo  que  no  impide  luego  al  tiempo  de  su  fallecimiento  deji 
bienes  inmobiliarios  y  joyas  de  oro,  no  es  de  sorprender  hayan  olvidai 
el  nombre  de  sus  padres  aunque  podian  adoptar  el  de  sus  amos  o  amp 
radores.  En  su  “ultima  voluntad”  Maria  Ventura  Flores,  india,  “en  can 
pero  en  todo  acuerdo”  y  casada  con  Pedro  Condor  Anchay,  declara  qi 
'"ignora  de  donde  es  natural  tj  quienes  son  sus  padres.^^ 

"  Asiento  de  obra,  27,  XI,  1649.  Prot.  136/550,  fol.  488.  En  Revista  del  Archi 
Histdrico  del  Cuzco,  N*.  5.  pag.  83. 

"Asiento  de  Aprendiz,  17  Novbre.  1718  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (1725-27)  i 
380.  A.  N.  del  P. 

*  Distinguimos:  "Escribanos  de  Indies”  que  son  los  “Escribanos  Reales  por 
Magestad”,  y  el  “Escribano  de  Cabildo  de  Indies”,  indio,  por  disposiciones  tega 

"Testamento  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (Reg.  15  -  1772)  fol.  728.  A.  N.  del  P. 

"  Testamento  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (Reg.  N“.  2,  -  1717)  fol.  238  vta.  A.  N.  ' 
P.  (Observamos  al  lector  que  “la  ciudad  de  Chuquiabo”  de  la  cual  es  natural,  es 
nombre  indio  de  La  Paz  capital  de  BoUvia,  fundada  en  1548,  y  del  que  toma  el 
gundo  apellido. 

“  Ultima  voluntad,  ante  Fco.  Human  Mino  Yulli  (1778-79)  fol.  293.  A.  N.  del 
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La  adopcion  del  apellido  Castellano  es  solo  a  veces  decorativo  man- 
teniendose  el  indigena  del  padre  como  segundo  de  los  apellidos  tal 
como  nos  lo  declarara  Garcilaso.  Juan  Ramos  Huasa  toma  asi  el  de 
Ramos  pese  a  ser  hijo  legitimo  de  Juan  Huasa  y  de  Catalina  Vilcay.^^  La 
contrafigura  existe  igualmente,  y  asi  como  acabamos  de  ver  quienes 
desconocian  el  apellido  "naturar  de  sus  progenitores,  este  que  ahora 
citamos  toma  con  cierto  orgullo  y  m^  justificacion  uno  de  raigambre 
quechua.  Se  trata  de  Alfonso  Cdndor,  natural  de  Ambar  en  la  provincia 
de  Pachitea,  quien  declarandose  hijo  legitimo  confiesa  que  “no  conoci 
a  mis  padres”  es  decir  que  ignora  como  se  llamaban;®*  y  el  escribano 
pasa  por  alto  este  ineludible  y  rutinario  requisite  en  las  declaraciones 
testamentarias. 

En  algunos  casos  encontramos  tambien  la  corrupcion  del  apellido 
indigena  en  uno  castellano.  Un  caso  singular  es  el  de  la  india  Isabel, 
natural  de  Trujillo,  que  ha  transformado  su  apellido  de  linaje  por  el 
apellido  vascuence  tan  conocido  en  nuestra  sociedad  limeha.  Es  claro 
que  ella  no  es  quien  lo  ha  hecho,  sino  la  rutina  o  la  similitud  ortografica. 
Era  ella  “india  muxica”  es  decir,  india  de  los  llanos  del  no’^e;  la  fonetica 
“muchic”  (o  antiguo  poblador  del  actual  departamento  de  La  Libertad) 
tenia  la  misma  que  aun  tiene  en  astiuiano  y  Catalan,  y  de  la  que  Nebrija 
escribe  en  su  Gramdtica  (1,3).  La  transformacion  de  la  x  en  j  hace  para 
,  la  “muxica”  o  “muchica”  (y  en  la  actualidad  mochica,  moche)  el  Mujica 
j  de  nuestros  dias.®* 

)  Esta  corrupcion  la  encontramos  aunque  mas  forzada  en  el  de  Cata¬ 
lina  Falcon,  en  cuyo  documento  testamentario  el  escribano,  en  otro 
.  lugar,  usa  la  ortografia  “ualcon”  que  no  seria  sino  la  corrupcion  fonetica 
J  de  “hualco”  o  “hualcon”,  patronimico  netamente  quechua  y  cuya  etimo- 
0  logia  es  “excrecencia  de  la  piel.”^* 

i-  En  este  mismo  legajo  de  Testamentos  dc  Indies  o  en  los  Protocolos 
a  de  los  escribanos  de  Indies,  tenemos  algunos  casos  mas  que  completaran 
le  los  que  hemos  creido  traer  a  colacion  para  hacer  ver  como  el  indio 
acepto  el  apellido  espanol,  tolerada  la  adopcion  por  el  cura  parroco  o  el 
funcionario  notarial,  y  proseguido  luego  en  los  descendientes,  indios  todos 
ellos.  Dona  Isabel  Ortiz  de  Castro  es  hija  legitima  de  Diego  Amuchay  v 
de  Isabel  Chanan;  la  declaracion  es  formal  ante  el  escribano  en  sus 

"  Testamento,  1664.  Legajo  “Testamentos  de  Indios”,  Secc.  Historica,  Arch.  Nac. 
‘  del  Peru. 

“  Testamento  ante  Salvador  Vaztiuez,  Esc®,  del  Cahildo  del  Cercado,  1637.  Leg. 
J  Test®,  de  Indios.  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  del  P. 

>1  “Escritura  de  venta  ante  Fco.  Arredondo  (1734)  fol.  850.  A.  N.  P. 

“Puede  tambien  ser  oriimdo  de  toponimio.  Lugares  con  este  nombre  en  Alcos, 
provincia  de  Acomayo  y  en  Livitaca,  provincia  de  Chumbivilcas,  ambos  en  las  se- 
rranias  de  los  Andes. 
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postreros  dias.  Casada  con  Nicolas  Monroy  de  la  Cruz,  indio,  y  naturales 
todos  ellos  del  pueblo  de  la  Magdalena  de  los  Reyes  (Lima).  Asi,  ni 
por  sus  padres  ni  por  el  de  su  marido  tenia  derecho  alguno  al  Ortiz  de 
Castro.’^  Juan  Ramos,  indio  natural  del  Cuzco  es  hijo  legitimo  de  Lo¬ 
renzo  Oreo  Huaranca  y  de  Catalina  y  por  ultimo  Diego  Dionisio 

( Hernandez )  indio  principal  del  Pueblo  de  Pausa  “junto  a  Parinacocha” 
expresa  en  su  testamento  ser  hijo  legitimo  de  Juan  “cuyo  sobrenombre 
no  me  acuerdo  y  de  Catalina,  indios  mis  padres,  difuntos,  morador  en  el 
Puerto  de  Pisco;”  por  otra  parte  es  casado  con  Isabel  Guatjacho,  higa  le- 
gitima  de  don  Mateo  Gonzalez  “Gobemador  que  fue  de  este  pueblo”  y 
de  dona  Maria  Capeha.^^ 

No  ha  de  sorprender  por  consiguiente  al  lector,  en  las  paginas  si- 
guientes,  que  en  los  ejemplos  de  duenos  de  esclavos  aparezea  alguno  de 
estos,  varon  o  mujer,  con  el  apellido  castellano.  Podemos  asegurar  que 
es  genuinamente  indio.  Los  antecedentes  examinados  nos  lo  prueban 
Los  casos  dudosos  los  hemos  apartados  definitivamente  aunque  particu 
larmente  seguimos  pensando  en  que  fueron  tan  indios  como  los  otros. 

Escribanos  de  Cabildo  de  Indios 

Hemos  hecho  referencia  en  el  capitulo  anterior  a  un  legajo  de  Testa 
mentos  de  Indios.  Existe  en  la  Seccidn  Historica  del  Archive  Naciona 
del  Peru,  un  voluminoso  legajo  del  cual  he  obtenido  bastante  materia 
para  mis  estudios  y  este  ensayo.  Queda  aun,  infortunadamente,  sin  cla 
sificar  ni  numerar  sus  piezas,  de  modo  que  mis  citas  se  referiran  tan  s61( 
al  referido  legajo  en  donde  el  documento  del  cual  tengo  la  informacion 
esta  alii.  No  exagero  ponderar  su  valor  ni  las  muchas  informaciones  qu 
en  el  pueden  hallarse. 

Estos  actos  legales  ban  sido  realizados  con  el  protocolo  de  ley  y  hai 
tenido  siempre  fuerza  instrumental  suficiente  para,  si  era  precise,  ins 
cribirse  en  los  protocolos  de  los  notaries  Reales.  Bastaba  para  ello  com 
pareciesen  los  tres  testigos,  que  por  lo  comun  eran  escogidos  entre  Ic 
principales  del  lugar  y  que  habian  presenciado  el  acto  mientras  el  escr 
bano  indio  extendia  el  documento,  para  que  el  Escribano  Real  lo  traiu 
cribieia  en  sus  protocolos. 

Aunque  no  siempre  en  los  pueblos  bubo  algun  ladino  escribano,  i 

"  Testamento  ante  Hernando  de  la  Cruz,  Esc®,  del  Cabildo  del  Cercado,  167 
Leg.  Test®,  de  Indios.  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  del  P. 

“En  ortografia  actual  seria  “Ziza”  (Diccionario  de  Autoridades,  ratificada  p« 
la  “Ortografia  de  1741”.  Vid.  Emilio  M.  Martinez  Amador,  Diccionario  Gramatict 
Barcelona,  1954. 

“Testamento  ante  Bartolome  Massia  de  Mora,  Esc®,  del  Cabildo  de  Indios  ( 
Pisco,  14  Octubre  1636.  Leg.  Test®,  de  Indios.  Secc.  Hi.st.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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s  Cabildo  y  principales.  En  algunos  casos  estos  tres  podian  levantar  el 
li  acta  testamentaria.  Y  todas  estas  gentes  eran  autoctonos.  Las  Leyes  de 
e  Indias  asi  lo  prescribian,  y  asi  era  en  la  prdctica  con  toda  rigurosidad. 
h  Ya  senalaremos  mas  adelante  algunos  casos;  uno  de  repudio  en  la 
0  designacidn  de  un  alcalde  mestizo  en  el  Cercado  de  Lima,  y  otro  en  el 
•  Remate  de  un  Tambo. 
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Junto  a  estos  y  asesordndolos,  un  escribano,  y  este,  indio  ladino  en 
lengua  espanola,  formulaba  las  minutas  y  era  el  depositario  de  la  fe 
piiblica.  Tal  era  el  respecto  a  sus  actos  que  en  mas  de  una  ocasion,  los 
juristas  espanoles  y  criollos  lo  hacian  resaltar  en  sus  informes.  El  de 
don  Juan  Jose  de  Leuro,  Contador  General  de  Retazas  e  informante  en 
esa  ocasidn  en  un  litigio  de  tierras  surgido  sobre  la  validez  de  una  venta 
a  censo  perpetuo  entre  dona  Manuela  Navarro,  india,  natural  del  Pueblo 
de  San  Miguel  de  Miraflores,  de  la  jurisdiccion  del  Cercado  de  Lima,  y 
la  Marquesa  de  Castelldn;  tierras  que  la  Navarro  habia  recibido  por 
herencia  de  sus  padres,  en  testamento  pasado  ante  Juan  Eusebio  de 
Ribera,  "indio  quipocamayo”*^  del  Cabildo  del  Cercado  en  1735.  “Segun 
consta  del  testamento  que  en  7  de  mayo  de  1735  hizo  su  madre  Manuela 
Navarro*^  en  el  cual  entre  otros  bienes  raices  que  deja  a  sus  legitimos 
hijos  que  lo  fueron  la  suplicante  y  Juan  Apolonio,  se  hallan  comprendidas 
la  referida  casa  y  sitio;  estos  son  instrumentos  que  las  leyes  y  oomun 
doctrina  tienen  por  solemne  entre  los  indios  sin  necesidad  de  que  los 
autoricen  ante  escribano  [se  refiere  al  Esc®.  Real;  nota  del  autor}  por 
no  haberlo  las  mds  veces  en  sus  reducciones  y  asi  lo  que  en  ellos  se 
especifica  y  asienta  juntamente  con  una  posesion  continuada  sin  contra- 
diccion  por  algunos  anos  se  estima  por  una  cuasi  prueba  legal  y  no 
solamente  es  bastante  para  obtener  el  amparo  de  ella  sino  aun  poderla 
trasferir”.*^ 

Estos  indios  recibieron  de  parte  de  sus  congeneres  el  nombre  de 
"quipocamayos”.  Asi  son  numerosos  los  escritos  en  que  encontramos 
anadido  al  nombre  y  nibrica,  el  vocativo  quechua.  El  indio  vio  en  el 
escribano  lo  que  era  el  "quipocamayo”  de  los  antiguos  tiempos  del  inca- 
rio;  el  individuo  a  cuyo  cargo  estaban  los  "quiptts”  o  cordeles  anudados 
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“  Emilio  Harth-terre,  “Miraflores,  Reduccion  Indigena”,  en  El  Comercio,  Lima, 
22  Abr.  1958;  “Un  Quipocamayo  en  el  siglo  XVIII”,  en  Id.  28  Abr.  1958;  “Tambo 
y  Palacio”,  en  Id.  5  May  1958. 

El  apellido  natural  de  los  Navarro  del  Pueblo  de  San  Miguel  de  Miraflores  es 
el  indio  “Camlla”;  Diego  Navarro,  padre,  era  hi  jo  de  Fco.  Camlla  y  de  Feliciana 
Chumhi  Capsa,  naturales  del  valle  de  Surquillo.  Testamento  de  1687.  Copia  ante 
Esteban  Callha,  Esc",  del  Cabildo  en  1741  y  registrado  por  Humac  Mino  Yulli  (1780- 
81)  fol.  516  y  sgtes.  A.  N.  P. 

“  Informe  de  don  Juan  Jose  de  Leuro,  Julio  1779.  En  los  Prot.  de  Fco.  Human 
•Wino  Yulli  (1778-79)  f.  481.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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para  cuentas  y  memoria  de  las  especies  a  modo  de  contabilidad  y  docu- 
mento  numeral  y  cuantitativo  de  las  cosas  senaladas  segun  el  color  del 
cordel,  del  nudo,  el  numero  de  ellos  y  las  vueltas  en  cada  uno.^®  El  escri- 
bano  era  con  sus  papeles  y  escritos  el  mismo  guardian  de  esos  acuerda 
y  convenios;  el  que  sabia  y  podia  en  esta  forma,  tener  memoria  de  los 
hechos  y  de  las  cosas. 

For  otro  lado  habia  lo  que  se  llamaba  el  Escribano  de  Indies,  cargc 
otorgado  a  uno  de  los  Escribanos  Reales  en  las  ciudades  principales ) 
que  llevaban  en  un  registro  aparte,  las  escrituras  celebradas  con  india 
y  las  cuales  refrendaba  el  Corregidor  y  Protector  de  Natmrales.  En  la 
Seccion  Notarial  del  Archivo  Nacional  hay  algunos  de  estos  escribano: 
cuyos  protocolos  ofrecen  dentro  del  mismo  ejemplar  dos  secciones:  la 
una  dedicada  al  “Registro  de  Escrituras  de  Espanoles”  y  la  otra  a  lau 
con  los  Naturales  (o  indios).  Sin  embargo  debemos  sehalar  la  existencia 
entre  estos  de  un  Escribano  Real  autenticamente  indio  y  cuyos  registra 
han  sido  exclusivamente  para  las  escrituras  celebradas  con  indios.  & 
trata  de  don  Francisco  Humac  Mino  Yulli.**  Despues  de  haber  trabajadc 
con  Marcos  Velazquez  ( que  tambien  lo  era  de  naturales )  lo  sucede  en  e 
oficio  por  muerte  de  este,  a  partir  del  ano  1774,  conservandolo  hast! 
1782  en  que  hace  renuncia  del  oficio  a  favor  de  la  viuda  de  don  Marco 
Velazquez.  Y  son  sus  protocolos  una  nutridisima  fuente  de  informacioi 
sobre  la  sociedad  indigena  del  Pueblo  del  Cercado  y  de  las  poblacione 
del  mismo  partido:  Surco  y  la  Magdalena. 

Pues  bien,  en  ese  legajo  a  que  nos  hemos  referido  en  las  primera 
lineas  de  este  capitulo,  hemos  obtenido  los  nombres  de  los  numeroso 
escribanos  de  Cabildo  de  Indios  lo  cual  nos  permite  ahora,  establece 
una  tabla  cronoldgica  de  escribanos  indios  que  damos  a  conocer.  Est 
hsta  comprende  por  ahora  solo  a  los  del  Cercado  y  a  los  pueblos  de 
mismo  Partido.  Ella  es  suficientemente  impresionante  de  por  si  par 
poder  apreciar  la  importancia  que  en  la  vida  comunal  y  edilicia  de  est 
reduccidn  indigena,  el  escribano  indio  como  sus  autoridades  municipales 
cumpliase  el  mandate  legal.  Si  de  tal  volumen  de  escribanos  apena 
conservase  insignificante  copia  de  minutas  y  testimonies,  no  es  difid 
imaginar  cuanto  ha  desaparecido,  estragado  por  la  incmria,  la  indiferen 
cia  o  el  tiempo.  No  es  pues,  como  podria  suponerse,  o  lo  alegan  alguno 

“  Carlos  Radicati  di  Primeglio,  IrUroduccidn  al  Estudio  de  los  Quipus,  Biblic 
teca  de  la  Sociedad  Peruana  de  la  Historia,  Lima,  1951. 

**  Don  Francisco  Humac  Mino  Yulli  era  hijo  legitimo  de  Fco.  Bonifacio  Min 
Yulli  y  de  Fca.  de  Estrada  Callampoma,  natural  de  Mangar  en  Cajatambo,  nacid 
en  el  pueblo  de  Lambayeque  y  casado  dos  veces,  la  primera  con  Manuela  Quisi 
Rayco  y  la  segunda  con  Manuela  de  Alva  en  la  que  tuvo  tres  hijos  que  fallecieron  e 
tierna  edad. 
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historiadores,  que  para  el  indio  poca  o  ninguna  atencion  se  dio  en  este 
sentido  por  el  espanol  o  el  criollo  y  que  por  lo  tanto,  la  documentacion 
para  estudiar  la  vida  del  indigena  es  practicamente  nula.  Pero  esto  no 
ha  sido  por  indiferencia  de  las  autoridades  politicas  de  entonces;  causas 
otras  como  las  ya  senaladas  son  las  causantes  hoy  de  esta  falta.  Sin 
embargo  nosotros  pensamos  que  aun  quedan  muchos  documentos  como 
para  ahondar  en  los  estudios  del  problema  sociologico  y  economico. 
^Acaso  estas  novedades  de  la  esclavitud  negra  en  la  sociedad  indope¬ 
ruana  no  es  una  evidente  prueba  de  que,  aiin  en  los  pocos  documentos 
que  quedan,  son  ya  bastantes  suficientes  para  llevar  a  cabo  estudios  y 
analisis  de  este  y  otros  no  menos  importantes  estados  sociales? 

He  aqui  la  relacion  hilada.  En  las  notas  va  la  certificacion  de  la 
condicion  etnica  de  algunos  que  ostentan  apellidos  espanoles.*® 

1596,  Lorenzo  Yauchi  Chumbi;  1600,  Simon  Colla  Mayta;  1600-1605, 
Juan  de  Fuentes;  1608-1612,  Francisco  de  Fuentes;^®  1614-1616,  Juan 
Flores  Chumbi;  1617,  Francisco  de  Fuentes  (nuevamente);  1618-1621, 
Francisco  Guaman;  1621,  Justo  Mendoza  Toledo;  1622,  don  Miguel 
Hermoza;  1625,  Juan  de  Fuentes  (nuevamente);  1626-1628,  Bartolome 
de  la  Cruz;  1630,  Domingo  de  Mendoza;  1634,  don  Juan  Nicol^;  1632- 
1637,  Salvador  Vdzquez;  1643-1651,  Domingo  de  Mendoza  (nuevamen¬ 
te);  1640,  Salvador  Hernandez;  1650,  Martin  de  Mendoza;'*^  1652, 
Lorenzo  Ramirez;  1657-1660,  Diego  de  Arenas;  1659,  Felipe  Santiago 
Guaman;  1662,  Roque  Mino  Yulli;  1664-1667,  Hernando  de  la  Cruz;  1679, 
Salvador  HemAndez  (nuevamente);  1684,  Esteban  Callha;  1686-1697, 
Francisco  de  Tamayo;  1720,  Francisco  Ramirez;  1720-1730,  don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Xavier;  1735,  Juan  Eusebio  de  Ribera  (En  1740  lo  es  de  Miraflo- 
res);  1741,  Andres  de  Ortega;^®  1750-1762,  Felipe  Santiago  Guaman;*^ 
1763,  Josephe  de  Ribera;®®  1765,  Pablo  Carlos  de  la  Cruz;  1771-1783, 
Pedro  Pablo  de  Ribera;®^  1783,  Mariano  Sabedra;  1789,  Juan  Jose  de 


“  Los  anos  senalados  abarcan  y  son  los  que  corresponden  a  los  documentos  ex- 
tendidos  por  estos  escribanos.  Los  anos  “vacios  ’  posiblemente  estuvieron  ocupados  por 
alguno  de  los  que  figuran  antes  o  despu^s  de  ese  ano  hasta  el  ano  en  que  figura  el 
siguiente;  o  quizd  algun  otro  hasta  ahora  desconocido  por  falta  de  documento.  Los 
indicados  “nuevamente”  son  en  efecto  los  mismos  que  reocupan  el  cargo,  confirmado 
por  su  firma. 

“  Indio,  como  tal  y  con  el  cargo  esta  senalado  en  los  protocolos  de  Cristobal 
de  Pineda  (1612-18)  fol.  68  y  otros. 

"  Ocupo  el  cargo  de  1649  a  1650  ano  en  que  fallecio. 

“  Natural  de  la  Quebrada  de  Biscas  “que  llaman  de  Omas”;  fallecio  en  1742. 

"  Este  es  otro  que  el  homonimo  escribano  de  1659.  Indio  natural  del  Pueblo  de 
Tantachiri  (lugar  que  no  figura  hoy  en  el  Diccionario  Geogrdfico  de  Stiglich). 

“  Vecino  del  Cercado,  se  declare  “indio”  ante  el  Esc”.  Humac  Mino  Yulli  (1782) 
fol.  700. 

“  Se  intitulaba  “Escribano  Perpetuo”. 
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Cardenas;  1796,  Miguel  de  Castaneda;  1800,  Juan  Bautista  Barros;  1800- 
1802,  Miguel  Caycho;^-  1808,  Joseph  Balladares.-’^ 

En  ese  mismo  legajo  —  asi  como  en  algunos  otros  protocolos  consul- 
tados  ademas  de  este  —  encontramos  el  nombre  de  otros  escribanos 
de  Cabildos  de  Indios  que  corresponden  a  otras  jurisdicciones  urbanas. 
Los  hemos  reeogido  aunque  pensamos  que  esta  es  otra  tarea  que  debe 
hacerse  en  adelante  con  mas  minuciosidad.  Es  igualmente  otro  de  los 
aspectos  de  la  vida  indigena  en  la  sociedad  virreinal.  Sehalamos  muchos 
de  estos  nombres  en  los  documentos  citados  cuando  es  el  caso;  pero 
anotaremos  aqui  solamente  los  que  corresponden  a  los  otros  lugares  del 
Partido  del  Cercado  que  estaban  sujetos  a  la  misma  autoridad  del  Corre- 
gidor.  Son  estos  lugares  cercanos  o  aledanos  a  la  ciudad  de  Lima  cuyos 
principals  centres  residenciales  eran  Santiago  de  Surco  y  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Magdalena;  anexos  del  primero:  San  Miguel  de  Miraflores®*  y 
San  Pedro  de  los  Chorrillos,  lugar  de  pescadores.  Del  segundo,  las  par- 
cialidades  de  Huadca  y  Maranga,  y  la  Plava  del  Puerto  del  Callao  en 
su  barrio  del  Piti-piti.  (Desaparecio  este  totalmente  con  el  maremoto 
de  1746). 

Comencemos  pues  por  los  de  Santiago  de  Surco.  En  1641  aparecen 
documentos  suscritos  por  Esteban  Callha;^^  1717,  Joseph  Marques  de 
Mansilla;  1763,  Miguel  Rodriguez  Guaman;  1804,  don  Bonifacio  Melchor 
de  los  Reyes  Chumbv"'\  En  San  Miguel  de  Miraflores:  1687,^  Esteban 
Collha  (hijo  del  de  Surco  en  1641?);  1740,  Juan  Eusebio  de  Ribera; 
1741,  Pablo  Llullando  (Tambien  aparece  la  ortografia  Yullani)^'';  1763, 
Miguel  Rodriguez  Giuiman  (que  tambien  suscribe  los  de  Surco);  1766- 
1775,  Nicolas  de  Espinosa;®®  1778-1779,  Pablo  de  Ribera.®®  Para  San 
Pedro  de  los  Chorrillos:  1702,  Lorenzo  Youchi  Chumbi;  1745,  Roque 


“  Escribano  del  Pueblo  del  Cercado,  y  vecino  de  el.  En  1800  se  declaraba 
“Indio  quipocainayo”.  (Es  notable  como  subsistio  ^e  apelativo  y  hasta  fu6  tolerado 
por  la  autoridad  notarial  espanola. 

“  Natural  del  Pueblo  de  San  Pedro  de  Chorrillos. 

El  distrito  municipal  de  Miraflores  es  el  mas  importante  dentro  de  la  agrupaci^ 
urbana  de  la  Provincia  de  Lima;  y  forma  parte  de  la  “Gran  Lima”  con  delegaci6n 
ante  el  Concejo  Provincial. 

“  Escribano  del  Cabildo  de  Miraflores  en  1687.  Su  calidad  esta  consignada  en  el 
Test”,  de  Diego  Navarro.  Loc.  cit. 

“  Indio  natural  de  Reque  (Distrito  de  Chiclayo,  en  las  tierras  de  la  antigua 
cultura  inochica) 

Pablo  Yullani,  indio  yanacon  de  Miraflores,  con  tierras  “junto  a  la  Huaca 
Grande”  de  donde  sospechamos  que  el  nombre  de  la  huaca  “Juliana”  es  corrupci6ii 
ea.stellana  del  oriundo  mochica  “Yullani”. 

“  Hijo  de  Ignacio  Espinosa  (fallecido  1738).  La  estirpe  de  este  era:  su  padre 
Miguel  Payanque  y  madre,  Pascuala;  casado  con  Pascuala  del  Espiritu  Santo,  indii 
natural  de  Guamanga. 

“  Indio  por  declaraeion  y  “quipocamayo”  de  Miraflores  (Ante  Humac  Mino  YuU 
(1778-78)  fol.  442). 
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Espichan;  1764,  Thomas  Collazos;  1778-1792,  Casimiro  de  Laynes  y 
Mengoya.^°  Para  la  Magdalena:  1706,  Ignacio  de  la  Cruz  y  Paredes. 
Para  el  barrio  de  Santa  Ana  que  lo  fue  de  indios  no  sujetos  a  tributacion 
de  mita  desde  las  primeros  anos  de  la  fundacion  de  Lima  y  dio  origen 
a  la  ereccion  en  este  sitio  del  Hospital  de  Naturales  de  Santa  Ana;  a 
continuacion,  hacia  Cocharcas,  se  formo  el  barrio  de  los  Olleros,  colin- 
dante  con  el  Cercado.  En  1765,  para  este  barrio:  Pablo  Carlos  de  la 
Cruz  Chumbi  Guaman.  Para  el  Hospital  de  Santa  Ana:  en  1743,  Joseph 
Sin  Yuc  Coronado;  1782,  Pedro  Condor  Anchmj.  Y  para  la  Playa  del 
Callao  (o  antiguo  barrio  de  Piti-piti)  1800,  Juan  de  Dios  Nian  Lupu.*^ 
Entre  estos  documentos  hemos  descubierto  la  particularidad  de  que 
en  algunos  barrios  formados  por  artesanos  indios,  o  en  instituciones  de 
beneficencia  hospitalaria,  unos  individuos  ladinos  cumpHan  el  cargo  es- 
cribanil.  Acabamos  de  nombrarlos  para  el  barrio  de  los  Olleros  ( Cochar¬ 
cas)  o  para  el  Hospital  de  Santa  Ana.  Con  respecto  a  este,  desempenaba 
igualmente  el  cargo  de  “portero.”  En  el  testamento  del  indio  Manuel 
Pineda,  natural  de  Jauja,  en  8  de  Enero  de  1782,  declara  ante  el  pres- 
bitero  de  Santa  Ana  don  Pedro  Jose  de  Castro:  “Ante  mi  el  Portero  de 
dicho  Hospital  que  hacc  veces  de  escribano  tj  como  tal  se  actuan  ante 
d  todas  las  disposiciones  testamentarias  de  los  indios  enfermos  que  en 
el  fallecen  etc”^-  Con  esto  nos  da  a  saber  que  por  lo  menos  en  el  siglo 
XVIII,  ya  que  no  tenemos  sino  este  y  otro  suscrito  por  Joseph  Nin  Yuc, 
actuaban  como  escribanos  los  citados  porteros;  recibian  las  ultimas 
disposiciones  y  voluntad  del  enfermo,  no  siempre  un  humilde  indio  sino 
tambien  algun  adinerado  o  principal  como  don  Juan  Esteban  Inguc 
Ochicop  Pacha,  Principal  de  las  Pachaquias  de  Conan  y  Yapac  en  la 
Provincia  de  Sana  o  el  de  Clemente  Francisco  CoUa,  dueno  de  esclavos.*^ 
Todo  esto  es  de  una  curiosa  novedad  que  al  mismo  tiempo  nos  des- 
cubre  intimas  y  simpdticas  facetas  de  esta  comunidad,  el  contacto  y  la 
prevalencia  etnica  indoespanola  en  nuestra  ciudad  capital.  No  afirmamos 
que  en  otras  pudiese  suceder  igual;  carecemos  por  ahora  de  mavor 
informacidn  documentaria,  pero  abrigamos  cierta  conviccion  de  que  el 
ejemplo  de  la  capital  era  seguido  en  muchos  otros  lugares.  Algun  dia 
en  los  empolvados  archivos  de  otras  ciudades  del  pais  apareceran  los 
que  confirmen  esta  presuncidn. 

“Colindantes  con  la  poblacidn  de  Miraflores  y  por  “el  lado  de  la  barranca  y 
desague  de  una  quebrada  que  va  al  mar”  estaban  fas  parcialidades  de  los  ayllos 
Anchi-chumbis  y  Mengoyas,  de  donde  el  gentilicio  del  escribano  Casimiro  de  Laynes, 
(jmen  suscribe  siempre  '  Quipocamayo”  (1778)  Test®,  ante  Humac  Mino  Yulli  (1782) 
foL604. 

"  Este  apellido  es  netamente  “mochica”. 

*  Declaracibn  del  8,  Enero  1782.  Leg.  Test®,  de  Indios.  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  del  P. 

“Testamento.  Fco.  Roldan  (174.3-44)  f.  12  y  id.  f.  107.  A.  N.  P. 
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Mediante  esos  documentos  descubrimos  igualmente  algunos  otros 
aspectos  de  la  vida  social  en  esas  comunidades.  El  Cabildo  cumplia 
adem^  de  sus  funciones  edilicias,  las  de  policia.  Organizaba  las  rondas 
noctumas  y  cuidaba  de  la  moralidad  de  sus  vecinos.  Nos  saldriamos 
del  marco  de  este  estudio  si  nos  extendieramos  sobre  todos  estos  puntos 
pero  debemos  referimos,  si,  al  celo  de  ser  “indios”  los  miembros  de  su 
Cabildo  y  por  lo  mismo  al  repudio  sufrido  por  un  mestizo  para  ejercer 
la  alcaldia  ordinaria  en  el  Pueblo  del  Cercado. 

'  Sucedia  esto  en  los  postreros  dias  del  mes  de  Diciembre  del  ano  de 
1808,  es  decir  tambien  en  las  postrimerias  del  gobiemo  colonial.  Y 
sin  embargo  cuando  ya  podian  estimarse  relajadas  muchas  de  esas  ins- 
tituciones  fundamentalmente  "indtgenas'  que  el  Gobierno  espanol  habia 
creado  y  mantenido  durante  los  tres  siglos  de  su  gobiemo.  En  ese  dia 
de  13  de  Diciembre,  en  la  Sala  Capitular  del  Beaterio  de  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Copacabana,  por  comision  de  don  Juan  Felix  de  Encalada  Tello  de 
Cuzmin,  de  la  Orden  de  Santiago,  Regidor  decano  del  Cabildo,  Juez 
Real  del  Partido  del  Cercado  (que  con  todo  este  detalle  onomastico  y 
nobiliario  tratamiento  da  cuenta  el  acta)  se  reunieron  sus  autoridades 
edilicias  y  “por  todos  los  votos”  fueron  designados,  al  primer  voto,  o 
sea  “Alcalde  de  primera,”  don  Jose  Roman;  y  de  “segunda”  igualmente 
por  todos  los  votos,  don  Ventura  Calderon.  Tal  certifica  el  acta  labrada 
por  Jose  Balladares,  Escribano  del  Cabildo  de  Naturales.  Por  esta  desig- 
nacion,  Jose  Roman  podia  sentirse  seguro  y  con  autoridad  para  ejercei 
la  magistratura  edilicia.  Sin  embargo,  en  el  expediente,  vemos  enseguidj 
una  suplica  del  Maestro  Mayor,  Veedor  y  Alcalde  del  Gremio  de  Boto 
neros  que  solicita  ante  el  Corregidor,  la  ratificacion  en  el  cargo  a  la 
alcaldes  cesantes  don  Mariano  Carranza  y  don  Antonio  Basques, 

pues  los  sujetos  propuestos  se  han  excusado  oportunamente  y  con  justa 
causa  porque  esperandose  por  instantes  la  feliz  noticia  de  que  nuestro  Rey 
y  Senor  don  Fernando  7®.  se  halle  restituido  a  su  trono  y  siendo  esta  la 
mejor  ocasidn  de  que  los  Natiuales  expliquen  toda  su  temura,  amor  y 
fidelidad  para  un  soberano  tan  amado;  es  tambien  de  rigurosa  necesidad 

3ue  las  personas  a  cuyo  cargo  ha  de  correr  el  desempeho  de  un  asunto 
e  tanta  importancia  esten  dotados  de  la  expedicidn  que  corresponde,  y 
posean  fondos  para  el  mejor  lucimiento;  ^tas  son  cualidades  que  brillan  y 
se  encuentran  en  don  Mariano  Carranza  y  don  Antonio  Basques,  actuales 
alcaldes  ordinaries. 

Dos  dias  despues,  Roman,  en  un  escrito  en  el  que  se  califica  d 
“mestizo”  y  “residente  y  del  comercio  de  esta  ciudad”  se  excusa  par 
desempenar  el  cargo  al  cual  acaba  de  ser  elegido.  Senala  los  inconv< 
nientes  que  se  lo  impiden;  esta  empenado  en  reconstruir  una  casa  e 
el  Barrio  de  Santa  Rosa  Nueva  [colindante  con  el  Hospital  de  Sanl 
Ana;  nota  del  autor]  asi  como  un  “callejon  (de  cuartos)  que  se  va 
construir  en  sus  inmediaciones” . . .  “mi  intervencion  v  asistencia  dii 
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ria. . .  es  de  precisa  necesidad. . .  como  lo  es  tambien  dedicarme  a  mi 
giro  comercial  para  cubrir  oportunamente  los  cr^itos  ejecutivos. . .  pues 
no  asi  resultaria  para  el  mi  ultima  ruina.”  Aunque  los  dos  principales, 
Carranza  y  Basques,  en  lucida  solicitud,  requieren  a  Roman  alegando 
“que  el  servicio  publico  ha  sido  preferente  a  todo  interes  privado  porque 
el  hombre  mas  es  del  pueblo  o  de  la  ciudad  a  que  esta  asociado  que 
de  si  mismo,”  en  la  sumilla  el  Fiscal  remata  y  pone  punto  final:  “que 
en  atencidn  a  que  don  Jose  Roman  es  de  calidad  mixto  segun  se  nomina 
en  el  escrito,  y  que  la  alcaldia  de  que  trata  de  excusarse  debe  recaer 
en  individuo  de  la  Nacion  Indica. . .  se  proceda  a  clarin  por  el  Cabildo 
de  Naturales  otro  sujeto  en  que  no  concurran  tales  inconvenientes.”  Y 
asi,  el  Conde  de  Belayos  dispone  nueva  reunion  de  cabildantes  y  “se 
tenga  presente  que  se  releva  del  cargo  a  Jose  Roman  por  no  ser  indio, 
lo  que  se  tendra  presente. . .  para  que  no  se  le  destine  en  los  cargos  con- 
cejiles.”  Todo  lo  cual  fue  resuelto  entre  el  13  y  el  20  de  Diciembre  de 
1808.  Y  fueron  nominados  para  Ordinaries,  dos  indios  vecinos  del  Barrio 
de  Santiago  del  Cercado.** 

Esclavos  e  Indios 

Lo  que  habia  sido  hasta  fines  del  siglo  XVI  privilegio  de  indios  prin¬ 
cipales  de  nobiliaria  estirpe  incaica,  comenzaba  a  serlo  del  vecino  plebeyo 
desde  los  primeros  anos  del  siguiente.  Tal  como  iba  sucediendo  con  la 
posesion  y  uso  de  las  cabalgaduras,  prohibicion  que  desde  principios  de 
ese  mismo  siglo  era  cada  vez  menos  observada.  Relajandose  la  prohibi¬ 
tion  de  las  cabalgaduras  y  dilatandose  tacitamente  el  derecho  de  pose¬ 
sion  de  esclavos,  el  indio  rico  y  aburguesado  se  ponia  en  paralelo  con  el 
criollo  espanol.  Asi  no  es  de  extranar  que  en  el  Barrio  del  Cercado  en- 
contrara  el  P.  Cobo  para  sus  vecinos  indios  “mas  de  ochenta  esclavos 
negros  de  que  se  sirven.”  Es  decir  que  solo  habian  transcurridos  unos 
cuantos  anos  del  nuevo  siglo  y  el  derecho  de  posesion  por  el  plebeyo 
pueblerino  era  un  hecho  legal  y  consumado. 

Esto  seria  explicable  por  el  “mestizaje”  aparte  de  otras  causas  que 
hasta  hoy  parecen  desconocidas.  Si  los  indios  dc  linaje  y  los  principales 
(los  caciques  o  curacas)  tenian  privilegios,  iba  llegando  un  tiempo  en 
que  la  separacion  racial  entre  el  indio  de  estirpe  y  el  mestizo,  cuarterdn 
0  media  sangre,  resultaba  dificil  de  establecer.  La  distincion  m^  franca 
y  real  era  la  de  la  posicion  social,  economica,  que  fundamentaba  muchas 
condiciones  para  unos  y  otros.  Quienes  habian  probado  “limpieza  de 
sangre”  podian  pretender  muchas  cosas,  pero  quienes  alcanzaban  el 
cacicazgo  —  y  no  siempre  por  linaje,  muchos  de  ellos  mestizos  —  podian 

**  Leg.  T'jst®.  de  Indios,  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  P.  Legajo  de  6  hijas  utiles  y  una 
solicitud,  suelta. 
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tener  y  obtener  franquicias  que  no  admitian  el  reconociniiento 
legal;  eran  tacitas.  Lenidad  y  rutina  iban  borrando  las  marcas  de  “legi- 
timidad;”  las  leyes  “verndculas”  desaparecieron  en  el  criterio  del  noble 
indio  y  los  que  dejaban  de  ser  “pobres  indios”  se  tornaban  “espafxolados 
al  decir  de  Cobo,  o  “quertan  salir  de  indios’"  al  decir  de  Juan  y  Ulloa. 

Y  aunque  el  indio,  o  muchos  de  ellos,  trataron  de  acercarse  mas  hacia 
el  espanol,  a  su  sociedad  y  a  sus  costumbres,  el  espanol  trazo  una  raya 
distintiva  entre  indios  y  no  indios,  poniendo  a  los  primeros  bajo  la  tutela 
legal.  En  ese  campo,  el  noble  y  el  plebeyo  indios,  acabaron  muchas 
veces  confundiendose  para  ciertos  modos  de  hacer,  o  para  determinadas 
obligaciones,  pues  como  lo  vemos  desde  los  caciques  y  principals  hasta 
los  villanos  y  labriegos  habian  de  acudir  a  la  autoridad  de  justicia 
espanola. 

Lo  evidente  es  que  desde  principios  del  siglo  XVII  aparecen  docu- 
mentos  que  confirman  la  existencia  de  esclavos  negros  en  manos  de 
indios  del  comiin.  Y  esto  es  el  meollo  de  este  ensayo.  El  principio  de 
un  exdmen  y  revision  de  materiales  surgidos  de  fuentes  ineditas. 

Si  Agustin  de  Gamarra,  como  primer  ejemplo,  el  cual  a  pesar  de  su 
apellido  castellano  es  indio  y  natural  de  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  y  su 
mujer  Maria  Yarqui  no  menos  India  que  el,  en  1612  expresan  el  deseo  de 
poseer  una  domestica  morena  para  su  servicio;  lo  solicitan  ante  el  Co- 
rregidor  “para  nuestro  servicio  y  de  mi  casa,  hijos  y  familia  porque  nos 
es  muy  util  y  provechoso;”  la  compra  les  es  autorizada.®® 

Pudo  ser  Gamarra  un  “principal;”  no  lo  indica  documento  alguno 
pero  tambien  el  menestral  pudo  adquirirlo.  Aqui  el  ejemplo:  Juan  Cur 
Vilca,  de  oficio  sastre,  vende  la  suya  que  poseia  desde  diez  anos  atras 
y  con  licencia  del  Corregidor  don  Jose  de  Ribera,  una  nombrada  Beatriz 
de  tierra  cacanga”  de  mds  de  cincuenta  anos  la  cual  era  casada  cor 
Francisco,  negro  criollo  del  Licenciado  Torres,  clerigo  del  Pueblo  d 
Andahuasi  en  la  Provincia  de  Chancay  “para  que  pueda  juntarse  con  s\ 
marido.”  La  presencia  del  Juez  Protector  revela  a  las  claras  que  el  derecb 
de  posesidn  asi  como  la  venta  eran  actos  autorizados  por  la  Justicia  j 
individuos  como  Curi  Vilca,  indiscutiblemente  indio  por  el  apellido  ; 
plebeyo  por  su  oficio  mecanico;  esto  desde  los  primeros  anos  del  sigli 
XVII.®® 

En  el  mismo  periodo,  Francisca  Guacha,  india,  vecina  del  Pueblo  di 
Cercado  y  mujer  de  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  indio  natural  de  Cajamarca,  h 
adquirido  una  negra  “de  tierra  bran,”  de  20  anos,  al  mercader  de  escla 
VOS  Manuel  G6mez,  por  500  pesos  de  a  nueve  reales.®^ 

“  Solicitud  y  compara,  ante  Cristobal  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  67  A.  N.  del  1 

“  Venta  de  Esclavo.  C.  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  351.  A.  N.  P. 

"  Venta  de  esclavo.  C.  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  26.  A.  N.  P. 
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Los  registros  de  don  Cristobal  de  Pineda,  Escribano  Real,  tienen  nu- 
merosos  tratos  de  traspasos;  y  en  ellos  aparecen  como  en  los  antes  citados, 
algunos  simples  menestrales  o  plebeyos,  indios  ladinos  en  lengua  espa- 
nola,  que  los  adquieren  para  su  servicio  o  se  deshacen  de  ellos  por 
diversas  razones. 

En  las  disposiciones  testamentarias  que  ante  el  mismo  escribano  se 
pasan  en  esos  primeros  anos  del  siglo  XVII,  descubrimos  la  posesion  de 
esclavos  por  esos  indios  avecindados  en  el  Cercado;  o  tambien  en  las 
reducciones  de  la  Magdalena  y  de  Surco.  Luis  Perez,  indio  ladino,  natu¬ 
ral  de  Trujillo,  marido  de  Juliana  Chumbi  Chumbi  ya  fallecida,  declara 
entre  sus  bienes  dos  esclavos  negros,  el  uno  nombrado  Pedro  de  casta 
biafara,  y  el  otro  Isabel  de  casta  bran,  su  mujer,  de  poco  mas  o  menos 
treinta  anos  y  de  cuya  pareja  le  ban  nacido  en  esclavitud,  cuatro  criatu- 
ras;  de  diez  anos  el  mayor  y  uno  menor  de  solo  un  ano.  Es  decir  que 
le  ban  proporcionado  al  indio  trujillano  otras  cuatro  piezas.®®  Otro  caso 
de  posesidn  aparece  en  las  declaraciones  de  Antonio  de  Zepeda,  igual- 
mente  indio  ladino  “Capitdn  de  los  Naturales”  en  el  Pueblo  del  Cercado 
y “Alcalde  Ordinario  de  ellos”  Declara  ser  albacea  de  Ana  Pizarro,  mujer 
legitima  de  Lorenzo  de  Estupinan  Espinosa,  ya  fallecidos,  indios  igual- 
mente  ambos  pese  a  que  llevan  apellidos  tan  castizos;  y  amen  el  de  ella 
que  es  el  del  conquistador  del  Peru.  Dejaron  entre  sus  bienes  a  una 
esclava  negra  llamada  Magdalena  Banon  que  babian  comprado  ante 
Francisco  de  Fuentes,  indio,  escribano  del  Cabildo.  Disponia  dona  Ana 
que  la  tal  esclava  “fuese  libre  y  borra”  despues  de  la  muerte  de  su 
marido  y  de  su  bermana  Elvira  Pasna;  asi  como  los  bijos  de  esta  esclava 
y  los  que  pudiera  baber  “de  manera  que  no  ban  de  ser  esclavos  sino  que 
ban  de  quedar  todos  libres.”  Dos  eran  estos:  Maria  Soleme  (sic:  por 
Salome)  de  cuatro  anos  y  Lorenzo  de  dos.  La  libertad  se  produjo  poco 
despues  del  Codicilio  de  Ana  Pizarro  del  27  de  Febrero  de  1612,  pues 
por  fe  notarial  aparece  que  el  28  de  Marzo  de  ese  ano  fallece;  y  el  10 
de  abril  del  mismo,  don  Lorenzo  de  Estupinan;  y  el  24  del  ano  siguiente 
Elvira  Pasna.®® 

Magdalena  Chimaca,  natural  de  la  Villa  de  Cbincba  bace  beredar  a 


el 

la 

a- 


P. 


"Testamento  ante  C.  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  116.  (En  2  de  Febrero  de  1618) 
A.  N.  del  P. 

**  La  estirpe  India  de  Ana  Pizarro  queda  confirmada  en  la  declaracion  testainen- 
taria  que  hace  Ant6n  de  Zepeda,  indio  ladino  en  lengua  espanola,  capitan  de  los 
Naturales  y  Alcalde  Ordinario  del  Cercado,  para  conceder  la  libertad  a  Magdalena 
banon.  Ambos,  Ana  y  don  Lorenzo  fallecieron  casi  siinultaneamente,  en  28  de  Marzo 
1612  y  10  Abril  1612.  Elvira  Francisca  Pasna  fallecio  al  ano  siguiente  24  (eb.  1613. 
Eran  los  padres  y  hennanos  de  Ana  Pizarro,  indios  yungas  de  la  parcialidad  de 
Maranga.  Elvira,  su  sobrina,  era  casada  con  Xbal.  Masco;  su  inadre  Juana,  con  Martin 
LlucUa,  hija  a  su  vez  de  Cristobal  Pasna  viejo  vecino  del  citado  pueblo. 
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don  Francisco  de  Adrada,  “por  sus  buenos  servicios  y  de  quien  era 
deudora,”  a  su  esclavo  Pedro  angola.  Otra,  Lucia,  conservaba  su  marido 
en  Chincha,  la  cual  se  habia  huido;  pide  que  se  venda  en  beneficio  de 
sus  mandas  testamentarias.-® 

Esteban  Guacay,  indio  de  la  Magdalena,  hi  jo  legitimo  de  don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Hunan  y  de  Ana  Ayte,  marido  de  dona  Maria  Llactan,  dejo  entre 
sus  bienes  cuatro  esclavos  que  habia  poseido  mds  de  20  anos  de  su  vida 
marital.^^ 

'La  posesion  de  esclavos  negros  por  parte  de  los  indios  del  Partido 
del  Cercado  continua  hasta  las  postrimerias  del  siglo  XVIII,  aunque  se 
hacen  m^  raros  los  pactos  de  compraventa.  Sin  embargo  en  este  siglo 
no  deja  de  haber  algunos  del  cardcter  de  los  que  tratamos.  En  los  Re- 
gistros  de  Naturales  de  cualquier  escribano  de  indios,  Roldan  por 
ejemplo^^  sehalamos  algunos  de  los  mas  importantes  entre  los  anos  de 
1743  a  45.  Bonifacio  Mesino,  indio,  albacea  de  Rosa  Chacha,  vende  uno 
a  dona  Ana  de  la  Concha  (6,111,1743);  Francisca  de  Aguilar,  india  y 
con  asistencia  del  senor  General  don  Casimiro  de  Veytia,  Corregidor, 
una  a  Pedro  de  Chavez  (23,IV,1746);  Rosa  Cainssa,  india,  igualmente 
con  asistencia  del  Corregidor,  a  dona  Lorenza  Lay  y  Porras  ( 12,IV,1745); 
Barbara  Bustamante,  india,  mujer  legitima  de  Bias  Tunoc,  y  con  asisten¬ 
cia  del  Corregidor,  a  don  Mateo  de  Arenas,  Presbitero,  la  que  habia 
comprado  a  don  Caspar  de  Buelta,  del  Consejo  de  su  Magestad  y  Oidor 
(12, VIII, 1745);  Toribio  Mino{yu)yi  a  don  Thomas  de  los  Rios,  uno  que 
heredd  de  su  madre  (3,1X,1745);  Don  Clemente  Fco.  Colla  (que  parece 
haber  tenido  varies)  a  dona  Maria  Eufemia  Garcia,  profesa  en  Santa 
Catalina  (8,11,1743);  el  Alcalde  Ordinario  de  Carabayllo,  Agustin  de  los 
Reyes,  con  licencia,  a  dona  Bemardina  Carazatua  (2,VI,1743);  Juana 
Flora,  india  a  Magdalena  Tupia,  india,  una  de  casta  mina  ( 10, IX, 1743). 
Despues  del  terremoto  de  1746  son  mds  escasos;  sin  embargo  los  hay. 

El  indio  cuzqueno  Ignacio  Alvites,  hijo  de  Ramiro  Alvites  y  de  Juana 
Vina  Vilca  ya  difuntos  hace  constar  entre  sus  bienes  a  una  negra  nom- 
brada  Lorenza  “que  esta  huida,  que  aunque  esta  comprada  en  cabeza 
de  su  mujer,  fue  con  el  trabajo  de  ambos;  mando  se  recoja  de  la  parte 
y  lugar  donde  se  hallare.”  Casado  dos  veces,  la  segunda  con  Dominica 
Guinea,  apellido  este  que  nos  hace  sospechar  bastardia  africana,  por 

’"Testamento  ante  Crist6bal  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  230.  A.  N.  P. 

’’  Testamento,  ante  C.  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  20  Abril  1618. 

”  El  Escribano  Francisco  Rolddn  cubre  con  sus  protocolos  un  extenso  periodo 
desde  1734  a  1763;  con  el  trabajaron  Jerdnimo  de  Portalanza,  Jose  de  Bustinza,  Do¬ 
mingo  Marquez,  Jose  de  Aizcorbe,  Valentin  de  Torres  Preciado,  Damian  de  Puertas, 
F.  Luque  e  Isidoro  de  Leon  y  Avilds.  Los  senalamos  para  quienes  se  interesen  inves- 
tigar  y  ampliar  estos  estudios. 
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otras  declaraciones  en  el  mismo  documento  nos  enteran  que  era  rico, 
devoto  y  generoso.  Habia  costeado  a  sus  expensas  y  arbitrio  el  retablo 
de  San  Jose  de  la  Iglesia  de  Santa  Rosa  de  los  Padres,  en  LimaJ® 

Dona  Ana  Torrejon,  vecina  del  pueblo  de  San  Pedro  de  los  Chorrillos, 
vende  a  Nicolasa  Zapata  “una  chinita^*  nombrada  Felipa  Chdvez,  de 
edad  de  siete  anos,  hija  de  Maria  de  los  Santos  su  esclava,  por  150 
pesos 

Los  ecos  del  decreto  de  Tungasuca  no  llegaron  a  Lima  incitando  a 
los  negros  librarse  de  sus  amos  ‘*chapetones”^^  Las  v  entas  y  compras  de 
piezas  negros  entre  los  indios  continuaba.  Baltazar  Pacha  (o  Pachas) 
indio  de  Lurin  compro  a  don  Bruno  Francisco  de  Pereyra,  un  soberbio 
bozal  de  casta  banguela,  que  desde  Valparaiso  habia  traido  en  el  navio 
“La  Escalda.”^^ 


El  Comercio  de  Esclavos  Entre  los  Indios 

Si  los  caciques  y  nobles  indios  podian  poseer  esclavos  es  im  hecho 
plausible  aunque  de  ello  nada  se  haya  escrito  cumplidamente  o  comen- 
tado  sobre  las  singularidades  de  esta  posesion.  Insistimos  sobre  este 
punto  para  el  necesario  y  hituro  examen.  Es  evidente  que  considerados 
estos  sujetos  dentro  de  una  particular  categoria  social  disfrutasen  de 
ciertos  derechos,  uno  de  ellos  el  de  poseer  esclavos  para  su  servicio  par¬ 
ticular  y  domestico.  Por  alii  hemos  hecho  una  referenda  de  Guaman 
Foma  escrita  a  fines  del  siglo  XVI  sobre  la  conveniencia  de  que  los 
negros,  “servidores  de  cavalleros,  hidalgos,  senores  y  de  los  indios  caci¬ 
ques”  pudiesen  usar  de  armas  defensivas  y  ofensivas  (insinuacion 
en  contraste  con  cuanto  dice  de  esos  negros,  denostandolos  por  sus 
tropelias  y  desmanes  contra  los  indios  e  indias).  Es  indudable  que 
en  tiempos  de  Guaman  Poma  este  derecho  con  que  mds  luego,  ya  desde 


"  Testamento  ante  Castaneda  (1788-89)  fol.  827.  su  fecha,  30  de  Setiembre  1789. 
A.  N.  del  P. 

’‘“Chinita”  es  t^rmino  carinoso  de  oriundez  quechua.  China,  hembra,  criada, 
moza  de  servicio  (Gonzdlez  Holguin,  1608).  No  impide  que  algunas  “chinas”  de 
origen  asidtico  Ilegasen  aquf  como  esclavas.  En  un  acto  ae  “liTCitad”  a  favor  de 
IsaMl  “china”,  comprada  en  San  Luis  del  Reino  de  Mdxico  y  traida  a  Lima,  celebrado 
ante  Juan  de  Castro  (1635)  f.  219.  A.  N.  del  P.  Esclavos  “chinos”  tambidn  los  hubo 
desde  principios  del  siglo  XVII.  Los  encontramos  en  la  obra  del  Puente  de  Piedra  en 
1610-12.  Vid.  E.  Harth-terrd,  “El  Puente  de  Piedra  de  Lima”,  Revista  del  Archive 
^acional,  Tomo  XXIV,  Entrega  I,  Junio  1960. 

"  Venta  ante  Fco.  Human  Mino  Yulli  (1780-81)  f.  259.  A.  N.  P. 

"Tungasuca,  Provincia  de  Tinta  en  donde  Tupac  Amaru  era  Cacique  y  Princi¬ 
pal  El  decreto  se  did  “en  el  santuario  de  Tungasuca”  y  su  fecha  16  de  Noviembre 
de  1780.  (Vid.  Jorge  Cornejo  Bouroncle,  Tupac  Amaru,  La  Revolucion  Precursora  de 
Is  Emancipacion,  Cuzco,  1949,  pdg.  178). 

"Venta  de  esclavo,  5  de  Setiembre  1783,  ante  Fco.  Human  Mino  Yulli  (1782- 
83)  fol.  57.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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principios  del  siguiente  siglo,  pudieran  hasta  los  indios  del  comun, 
(siempre  que  tuviesen  la  suficiente  capacidad  economica  para  adquirir- 
los),  era  de  el  desconocida.  Si  la  posesion  de  esclavos  negros  por  los 
autdctonos  principales  era  un  hecho  aunque  tampoco  de  esto  nada 
nos  dicen  en  general  las  Leyes  de  Indias  en  donde  pensdbamos  en- 
contrar  alguna  especial  referenda  a  la  facultad  de  poseerlos.  Si  la  Corona 
habia  promulgado  tantas  disposidones  restrictivas  o  compulsivas  para 
con  los  indios  como  la  de  no  poseer  y  usar  de  cabalgaduras  equinas  — 
y  de  lo  cual  ban  hecho  anna  ofensiva  algunos  escritores  contrarios  a  la 
cultura  hispanovirreinal  — ;'®  y  que  iguahnente  habia  otra  que  prohibia 
a  los  negros  y  negras  libres,  o  esclavos,  no  se  sirvan  de  indios,  nos 
preguntamos  ^como  cosa  igual  no  habia  sido  determinada  si  hubiese 
habido  prohibiciones  especificas?  Es  decir  entonces  que,  tacitamente, 
el  comercio  de  esclavos  por  los  indios  no  estaba  prohibido;  y  por  tanto, 
permitido.  Es  lo  que  vamos  viendo  ahora  en  la  objetividad  del  instni- 
mento  notarial.'® 

Asi,  es  inimaginable  que  quienes  como  especialistas  han  estudiado 
la  sociedad  indigena  y  las  instituciones  politicas  en  el  Virreinato  del 
Peru,  hayan  descuidado  este  campo  de  investigacion;  y  nada  se  haya 
dicho  como  fue  en  ellas  la  esclavitud  negra. 

Entre  las  gentes  de  estirpe  el  mimero  de  ellos  parecia  no  tener  limite; 
o  solo  el  economico.  Asi  por  ejemplo  en  el  testamento  de  Esteban 
Guacay,  indio  principal  de  la  Magdalena,  hijo  legitimo  de  Francisco 
Hunan  y  de  dona  Ana  Ayte,  naturales  del  mismo  pueblo  y  casado  hacia 
m^  de  treinta  anos  con  dona  Ana  Ayte,  alcanzo  a  poseer  cuatro.  Pero 
no  nos  extenderemos  sobre  este  punto  en  lo  que  respecta  a  las  gentes 
nobles.  El  campo  de  la  investigacion  queda  abierto;  y  es  amplio  y  propio 
para  quienes  lealmente  quieran  investigarlo,  aunque  aqui,  con  el  ejemplo 
anterior  quisieramos  a  costa  de  espacio,  presentar  otro  mds  de  esa  socie¬ 
dad  de  casta  hidalga  indigena  que  usaba  de  las  mismas  costumbres  de 
la  burguesia  criolla  y  espahola  virreinales;  y  como,  inclusive,  la  sangre 
metropolitana  iba  mezclandose  en  vinculos  nupciales  con  el  indigena 
aristocrata,  puesta  de  lado  la  diferencia  racial. 

'*  Es  suficiente  leer  los  testamentos  de  indios  para  darse  cuenta  de  cuantas  de 
^tas  gentes  dejaban  al  morir  muchas  cabalgaduras  con  sus  sillas  y  aperos  de  plata, 
de  su  uso  personal.  No  eran  estos  caciques  ni  principales  y  asi  como  aparece  el 
esclavo  senalado  en  el  testamento,  iguahnente  el  caballo.  Muchas  de  estas  disposi- 
ciones  cayeron  pronto  en  desuso,  como  podemos  juzgar  ahora. 

"  Una  originalisima  pintura  que  se  conserva  en  la  Pinacoteca  particular  del  Sr. 
Pedro  de  Osma  representa  a  una  encopetada  india  en  su  carroza,  asesorada  por  varies 
esclavos  negros.  Esta  significativa  pintura  costumbrista  es  indiscutible  prueba  de  la 
aceptacidn  de  la  esclavitud  negra  por  parte  del  indio;  y  aunque  4sta  sea  “principaT 
no  es  menos  sugestiva  para  nuestras  apreciaciones  sobre  el  trato  y  comercio  de  estos 
individuos,  y  por  consiguiente,  la  psicologia  social  de  aquellos  tiempos. 
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I  Don  Ventura  Matienzos  al  recibir  la  dote  de  manos  de  su  futura 
consorte  dona  Rosa  de  Abendano,  hija  del  indio  don  Lorenzo  de  Aben- 
dano  y  Tantta,  “Comisario  de  la  Caballeria  del  Batallon  de  naturales 
de  esta  ciudad  y  Cacique  segundo  de  los  pueblos  de  Chorrillos  y  Mira- 
flores,”  recibio  como  “ayuda  de  llevar  el  peso  del  matrimonio,”  tres 
esclavos  negros,  mayores  de  edad,  y  uno  menor,  para  el  servicio  de  la 
I  casa  y  chdcara.  Era  don  Ventura  Matienzos  vecino  natural  de  Jauja,  hijo 
j  de  don  Bernardo  y  de  dona  Petrona  de  Meza,  india;  por  consiguiente 
mestizo  por  su  parte.  Dona  Rosa  de  Abendano  por  otra  escritura,  podei 
1  para  testar  otorgado  el  20  de  mayo  de  1746,  declara  ser  hija  de  dona 
Manuela  de  la  Rosa  Cuaman  Chalupoma  Inga  ya  difunta,  en  contraste 
^  con  el  apellido  espanol  declarado  anos  antes  en  su  carta  dotal.  En 
i  aquella,  es  hija  de  Manuela  de  la  Rosa  Lituma  y  Acuna;  diferencia  que 
[  aunque  es  de  extranar  puede  explicarse  con  lo  ya  escrito  antes.  Se  trata 
I  comprobadamente  de  la  misma  persona. 

Si  nos  atenemos  a  ciertas  informaciones  historicas  —  y  a  las  senten- 

Icias  criticas  del  tan  mentado  Guaman  Poma  —  los  mandones  y  “man- 
docillos”  indios  eran  tan  numerosos  que  hasta  los  habia  que  resultaban 
principales  de  grupos  hasta  de  cincuenta  indios.  Las  “pachaquias”^^  eran 
numerosisimas;  es  decir  que  echadas  las  cuentas  de  principales  en  las 
^  innumeras  regiones  del  territorio  y  con  su  nutrida  poblacion  y  sus  Ca- 
\  bildos  urbanos,  poco  a  poco,  imos  y  otros,  resultaban  asi  “principales.” 
Un  anilisis  prolijo  que  se  realizara  sobre  todas  estas  jerarquias 
que  el  Gobiemo  espanol  heredo  del  incaico  y  mantuvo  por  su  propio 
jf  interes  politico  para  la  administracion  y  el  regimen  de  los  autoctonos, 
nos  hace  entrever  que  en  aquella  crecida  poblacion  iban  poco  a  poco 
confundiendose  unos  y  otros:  mandones  y  mandados.  Es  decir  que  la 
diferenciacion  de  derechos  y  prerrogativas,  no  claramente  sehaladas  en 
las  Leyes  para  los  nobles  y  principales,  y  los  demas,  se  iba  diluyendo  al 
punto  que,  a  medio  siglo  XVII,  el  comercio  de  esclavos  resultd  abun- 
^  dante  en  las  gentes  del  comun  burgues;  y  en  muchos  casos,  a  mediados 
del  siguiente  siglo,  era  suficiente  el  convenio  celebrado  ante  el  Escribano 
Real,  autorizado  para  celebrar  los  conciertos  entre  los  indios  o  con  los 
indios. 

Ahora,  con  los  cientos  de  documentos  que  hemos  examinado,  llegamos 
*  a  la  conclusion  definitiva  de  que  no  solamente  esos  indios  nobles  y 
cortesanos,  sino  igualmente  gentes  del  comun,  adineradas,  gentes  posee- 

Pachaquias  es  castellanizacion  de  la  voz  quechua  “pachak”,  cien;  grupo  de 
cien  individuos  o  familias  agrupadas  bajo  el  gobiemo  del  pachaka.  Los  espanoles  con- 
I  servaron  estas  jerarquias.  Hiibieron  pachacas  de  menos  de  cien,  y  hasta  solo  de 
1  cincuenta. 
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doras  de  predios  y  de  bienes  muebles,  gentes  de  la  ciudad  como  tambien 
otros  mercaderes  y  tratantes  se  sirvieron  de  ellos  como  peones.**  Y  he 
aqui  de  inmediato  un  caso.  Se  trata  de  una  hipoteca  para  seguridad  de 
pago  que  otorgan  Vicente  Ponce  y  Marcelo  de  la  Cruz,  indios,  por  394 
pesos  a  favor  de  dona  Juana  Maria  de  Ferrer,  vecina  de  Trujillo  del 
Peru  “sobre  cien  mulas  y  cuatro  esclavos  ( negros )  que  es  el  resto  de  lo 
que  le  debian;  por  particion  de  bienes  entre  Hermanns,  se  hace  la  garan- 
tia  en  mancomun.”®^ 

'  Si  esto  era  a  medio  siglo  XVIII,  m^  antes  tambien,  desde  los  primeros 
anos  del  siglo  XVII  la  posesion  de  esclavos  por  gentes  del  comun  era 
frecuente  y  corriente.  En  13  de  Abril  de  1609,  Domingo  Tuija,  natural  de 
Cuanam  de  la  Prov.  de  Guaylas,  “hijo  de  Tuya  su  padre,  en  un  tiempc 
enfel  [sic  por  “infiel”]  y  de  Maria  Tustur”  deja  entre  sus  bienes  a  una 
morena  Maria,  lisiada  de  una  piema  y  con  una  hija  menor  Pascuala  de 
edad  de  un  ano  que  le  habia  costado  500  pesos  “como  se  vera  por  h 
escritura  de  venta;”  y  dispone  que  dicha  esclava  pase  al  servicio  de 
Maria  Anna,  su  mujer,  y  de  sus  dos  hijas.®®  En  los  protocolos  de  doi 
Cristdbal  de  Pineda,  que  fue  en  esos  primeros  anos  del  siglo,  Escribane 
de  Naturales,  encontramos  algunas  informaciones  mas;  y  entre  otras  la  d( 
una  india  Francisca  Giiacha,  vecina  del  Cercado  y  mujer  de  Juan  de  1; 
Cruz  que  adquiere  de  Manuel  Gomez,  mercader  de  esclavos,  una  esclavi 
de  tierra  bran,  de  20  anos  por  500  pesos. 

Espigando  otras  fichas  con  los  nombres  de  individuos  que  comprarot 
poseyeron  y  vendieron  esclavos  negros,  y  de  los  cuales  no  es  dable  duda 
de  su  calidad  social  del  comun,  tenemos  a  Hernando  Quispe  quie 
solicita  la  venia  del  Corregidor  de  Naturales  en  1612  para  vender  s 
esclava  nombrada  Juliana  que  tenia  en  su  poder  hacia  mds  de  die 
anos.  Y  como  ^1,  muchos  mds  que  ci tamos  aqui  cronologicamente  par 
que,  antes  de  penetrar  al  detalle  de  estas  informaciones,  se  aprecie  co 
las  citas  la  realidad  de  un  derecho  ejercido  por  esas  gentes  indias.  Hon 
bres  y  mujeres,  de  Lima  o  de  las  Provincias,  todos  ellos  tienen  esclavo 
La  mayor  parte  de  los  que  aqui  citamos  aparecen  en  los  testamento 
Ines  Minan  (1625);  Isabel  de  Rosa  Llaclla  Picchti  (1668);  Andres  Tc 
Cum  (1672);  Lorenzo  Pacagtiala  (1720);  Rosa  Chacna  (1743);  Anton 
Bias  Tunoc  (1745);  Lorenzo  Muchay  Pinan  (1779);  Baltazar  Pace) 
(1783);  gentes  que  hemos  presentado  asi,  panoramicamente  en  esos  d( 


“  Testamento  de  Fco.  Falcon,  indio  de  la  villa  de  Chancay.  Entre  otros  bien< 
“un  negro  nombrado  Ramon  que  actualmente  cstd  en  la  chacra”;  ante  Fco.  Hum 
Mino  Yulli  (1781)  fol.  674  vta.  A.  N.  del  P. 

“  Ante  Fco.  Roldan  (1743)  fol.  781.  A.  N.  del  P. 

“  Leg.  Test”,  de  Indios,  ante  Francisco  de  la  Fuente.  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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siglos  y  cuyos  nombres  hemos  traidos  a  estas  lineas  por  su  indiscutible 
V  evidente  linaje  indio. 

Pero  el  nombre  espanol  que  encubre  tambien  a  Agustin  de  Guebara 
no  le  resta  menos  linaje  indio;  no  de  otra  manera  pudiera  ser  “Mayordo- 
mo  de  la  Cofradia  del  Rosario  de  los  Naturales”.**^  Entre  sus  bienes,  al 
morir,  declaro  a  "una  negra  criolla  nombrada  Maria  Josepha  que  la  hube 
y  compre  del  Cap.  don  Juan  de  Arrosena  ante  el  escribano  Nicolas  de 
Figueroa.®®  Nada  de  extrano  tiene  que  Benito  Gonzalez,  vecino  de  Lima, 
venda  a  Diego  Saclla  Chumbi,  indio  Gobemador  del  Pueblo  de  Huan- 
cayo,  una  joven  esclava  de  23  anos  —  “muy  inquieta”  —  pues  declara: 
“la  cual  se  ha  huido  de  mi  poder  tres  veces.”  ^Se  deshacia  de  ella  por  lo 
mismo  y  era  la  venta  al  indio  que  residia  en  tierra  inclemente  para  el 
moreno,  como  un  castigo?®®  Modestos  gobemadores  o  secundarios  prin- 
cipales  perdidos  en  las  serranias  gozaban  pues  del  derecho. 

Ciertamente,  y  no  es  de  mas  decirlo,  entre  los  nobles  o  quienes  pre- 
sumian  serlo  del  linaje  imperial  y  su  vinculacion  ancestral  a  los  ayllos  del 
incanato,  o  por  esa  misma  calidad  burguesa  que  se  habia  formado  en 
muchos  de  ellos  por  el  cargo  ejercido  o  la  fortuna  territorial  que  poseian 
en  las  vecindades  de  Lima  o  del  Cuzco,  mantuvieron  cierto  orguUo  y  no 
poca  altivez,  diriamos  copete  social  que  aun  a  mediados  del  siglo  XVIII 
0  fines  de  el,  cuando  ya  el  viento  de  la  rebelion  de  Tupac  Amaru  habia 
soplado  hasta  estas  vecindades  mas  chapetonas  que  indias,  los  movian  a 
pretender  cierto  exclusivismo  en  las  uniones  conyugales.  El  detalle  que 
ahora  ofrecemos,  imperceptible  en  su  minuciosidad,  est4  sin  embargo 
cargado  de  mayores  significados  historicos.  En  el  testamento  de  Marcos 
Sipan,  indio  pobre,  natural  de  Begueta®^  del  partido  de  la  Villa  de 
Chancay,  hijo  legitimo  de  don  Esteban  Sipan  y  de  dona  Juana  Feliciana 
Cortez,  difuntos,  y  que  redacto  el  14  de  Julio  de  1785,  deshereda  rotun- 
damente  a  dos  de  sus  hijos  por  valimiento  de  la  sangre  del  que  se  creia 
obligado  y  celoso  conservador  en  su  raza.  Es  prejuicio  que  sin  duda 
habian  superado  ya  sus  propios  hijos  a  quien  el  deshereda.  Asi,  en  aquel 
documento  lo  hace  con  Juan  Evangelista  su  hijo  mayor  de  su  primer 
matrimonio  “pues  me  ha  sido  desobediente  y  hace  tiempo  de  doce  anos 
se  separo  de  mi  compahia  y  cas6  sin  mi  consentimiento  con  una  india 
tributaria  que  no  es  igual  a  mi  sangre.”  Y  enseguida  lo  hace  con  su  hija 

r  “  A  la  par  que  se  fund6  en  esta  Iglesia,  la  Cofradia  y  Capilla  de  Ntra.  Sra.  del 
’  Rosario  de  Espanoles,  se  fundaron  la  del  Rosario  de  los  Pardos  y  de  los  Morenos  y  la 
de  los  Nahiraies  (Indios)  con  su  capilla  particular  y  mayordomias  i>or  individuos  de 
«tas  estirpes  raciales.  Vid.  Fr.  Juan  Melendez,  Tesoros  Verdaderns  de  Indias. 

“  F.  C.  Arredondo  (1727-31)  fol.  454.  A.  N.  del  P. 

}  “Ante  Cristdbal  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  .352  vta.  A.  N.  del  P. 

^  ^'Testamento,  ante  P'raneisco  Humac  Mino  Yulli  (1782)  fol.  811.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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Maria  Isabel  Sipan,  fruto  de  su  segundo  matrimonio  “por  desobediencia 
y  haljer  casado  contra  mi  voluntad  con  un  hombre  de  casta  chino  difa- 
mando  mi  sangre  y  por  esta  razon  etc.”*® 

Condiciones  y  caracteristicas  de  las  compraventas  mas  antes  senala- 
das  son  algunas  curiosas.  Sera  necesario  en  el  futuro  y  con  mas  tiempo 
llevar  a  cabo  otras  exploraciones  documentales  para  apreciarlas  en  todo 
su  sabor.  Observamos  entre  otras  cosas,  que  la  trasferencia  de  posesion 
se  hac*e  a  veces  con  menos  de  un  par  de  anos  de  una  mano  a  otra;  que 
por  lo  comun  son  mujeres  las  esclavas  vendidas  o  compradas;  y  que  las 
transacciones  se  hacen  tambien  mas  abundantes  entre  mujeres;  que  estos 
tratos  son  a  veces  realizados  entre  india  y  esclava  libre;  que  por  lo 
general  se  trata  de  negras  criollas  y  que  a  veces,  igualmente,  se  hace 
trueque  de  uno  por  otro,  o  por  donacion.  Tambien  las  ventas  se  hacian 
para  pagar  deudas  de  viudas  o  el  entierro  del  dueno  del  esclavo,  que 
la  viuda  no  podia  sufragar. 

La  impresion  que  sacamos  en  limpio  de  la  lectura  de  todos  estos 
documentos  es  de  que  se  trata  muy  especialmente  de  adquisiciones  para 
el  servicio  domestico  aunque  en  algunos  casos  tambien  para  hacer  co- 
mercio  con  el  trabajo  hogareno  de  la  esclava. 

Las  indias,  como  por  ejemplo  las  beatas  del  Monasterio  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Copacabana,  mujeres  de  buena  estirpe  pues  s61o  eran  admi 
tidas  las  de  linaje,  las  tenian  para  su  servicio  y  sustento.  Cosian  y  bor 
daban  intimas  y  delicadas  prendas  de  vestir  o  ropa  blanca,  o  preparabai 
ambrosinos  dulces  y  confituras  que  eran  vendidas  en  la  calle  o  por  encar 
go  para  la  mesa  de  vencinos  adinerados;  o  Servian  a  las  mismas  profesa: 
y  donadas,  las  cuales  lo  imaginamos  facilmente,  vivian  en  imperturbable 
quietud  y  apacibilidad  dedicadas  a  la  oracion  y  culto.  La  abundancia  ) 
numerosidad  de  servidores  de  esta  clase  llegaba  ciertamente  a  excesos 
Tres  fueron  c'edidas  por  su  padre  don  Francisco  Rodriguez,  indio  natura 
del  puerto  de  Paita,  a  su  hija  Rafaela,  recogida  en  el  Beaterio.  La  do 
nacion  se  hace  con  asistencia  de  don  Cristobal  de  Leuro,  Coiregid'  r  ] 
Justicia  Mayor  de  los  Naturales.  Asi,  aqui  se  confirma  una  vez  iia 
como  el  apellido  espahol  lo  llevaba  un  indio.®® 

La  renta  que  se  obtenga  del  esclavo  podra  servir,  mas  adelantc 
acumulada  por  voluntad  testamentaria,  para  su  rescate.  En  el  testameu 
to  de  Narcisa  de  Lerma,  india  de  Guancavelica,  hija  legi  .ima  de  Mari 
de  la  Puente  y  de  Bartolome  de  Lerma,  dispone  que  un  “zambito  n 
esclavo,  que  fue  de  mi  primer  marido  Melchor  de  Medina  que  dejo  a  s 

“  Estos  'chinos”  o  “indios  chinos”  se  les  llamaba  a  los  que  proveniau  de  las  Ish 
Filipinas.  Tenemos  registrados  algunos  de  oficio  plateros  en  el  siglo  XV'II. 

*•  Testainento  ante  Kco.  Roldan  (2*.  Reg.  174.'5)  fol.  102.  \.  N.  F. 
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hijo  Julian,  quede  libre  cumplidos  los  25  anos,  beneficiandose  su  madre 
Josefa  Victoria  con  el  jomal  moderado  que  gane  para  su  libertad.®" 

Entre  los  bienes  que  dejo  al  morir  el  Capitan  Ignacio  Gomez,  indio, 
tutor  y  curador  de  sus  nietos,  entro  en  ellos  “una  esclava  negrita  de 
16  anos  con  su  cria”  (sic)  y  de  la  cual  se  vio  precisada  a  salir  de  ella 
“por  algunas  inquietudes.”  Y  “para  ayudar  a  la  nieta  sobreviviente  ( otras 
dos  habian  fallecido  por  enfermedad)  guardara  a  Maria  Blasa  “con 
cuyo  jornal  se  ayuda.”  Era  esto  en  1717.  En  este  mismo  ano,  la  dicha 
Petrona  Maria,  a  raiz  de  la  muerte  de  Gomez,  habia  vendido  en  publica 
subasta  los  bienes  heredados  de  su  marido  —  como  era  de  practica  legal 
—  y  en  este  caso  la  subasta  era  obligacion  del  albaceazgo  por  tratarse 
de  bienes  de  menores.  En  esta  subasta  habiase  vendido  a  Maria  Josefa, 
esclava  de  3  anos;  Maria  de  la  Concepcion  de  dos  y  una  criatma  de 
pechos,  todos  ellos  hijos  de  Maria  folupo,  de  24  anos;  como  tambien 
fue  vendido  otro,  Miguel,  de  20  anos.®^  La  misma  hard  su  testamento  en 
1720  cediendo  a  su  nieta  la  tal  Maria  Blasa.  Y  en  este  caso  vemos  tambien 
como  un  indio  poseia  tal  mimero  de  esclavos,  como  se  reproducian  en  el 
hogar,  como  se  vendian  los  hijos  o  “crxas*  (termino  que  s61o  se  aplicaba 
a  las  bestias)  obtenidos  por  la  esclavitud  del  vientre.  Fallecido  su  hijo, 
0  hija,  las  nietas  quedaron  a  cargo  de  la  viuda  dona  Petrona.  Habia 
llegado  el  momento  en  que  estas  quedaran  tan  desamparadas  como  la 
misma  esclava  Maria  Blasa  a  quien  la  viuda  encomendaba  que  con  sus 
jomales  tuviera  cuidado  de  los  nietos  menores. 

Un  caso  de  donacion  en  pago  de  buenos  servicios  lo  tenemos  en  el 
acto  de  Magdalena  Chimaca,  Cacica  principal  de  la  Villa  de  Chincha. 
“Un  esclavo  Pedro  angola  que  hace  heredar  a  don  Francisco  de  Adrada 
por  sus  buenos  servicios  y  de  quien  era  deudora.”®- 

Tambien  algunas  viudas  se  deshacen  de  sus  esclavos  para  cancelar 
deudas;  y  el  caso  de  Isabel  de  la  Rosa  es  patetico,  si  lo  que  exclama 
ante  el  Corregidor  y  Protector  de  Naturales  es  la  verdad.  Vale  trascribir 
el  tenor  del  escrito  literalmente  por  cuanto  revela  a  las  claras  la  pre- 
sencia  de  un  escribiente  que  escucha  a  la  peticionaria  y  redacta  en 
tercera  persona:*® 


"Testamento,  15  Noviembre  1775,  ante  Hutnac  Mino  YuUi  (1774-77)  fol.  .571 
via.  A.  N.  del  P. 

"  Ley  XVIII,  Lib.  VI,  Tit.  I.  “Cuando  los  indios  vendieron  sus  bienes  raices  y 
muebles,  conforme  a  k)  que  se  les  permite,  tr&iganse  a  preg6n  en  alinoneda  publica, 
en  presencia  de  la  justicia  por  tennino  de  treinta  dias,  y  los  muebles  por  nueve". 
‘"Cuenta  y  razon  jinada  de  Petrona  Maria,  albacea  y  tenedora  de  bienes  del  Cap. 
Ignacio  G6mez,  ante  F.  C.  .Arredondo  (1722)  fol.  701  y  sgtes.  Id.  Reg.  cit.  fol.  761. 
"Testamento  ante  C.  de  Pineda  (1612-18)  f.  230.  A.  N.  del  P. 

"La  fulana  se  llamaba  Isabel  de  la  Rosa  Cueva  y  era  viuda  de  Thoin^  Picon, 
ambos  indios.  Peticidn  ante  F.  C.  .Arredondo  (Reg.  N“.  1,  1717)  f.  135.  .A.  N.  P. 
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Que  por  el  nies  de  Junio  del  ano  pasado  de  1710  compro  el  marido  de 
mi  presente,  una  negra  nombrada  Nicolasa  a  dona  Isidora  Sotronca,  mujer 
legitima  de  Pedro  de  Estrada  en  cantidad  de  200  pesos  ante  Juan  Nunez 
de  Porras,  la  cual  dicha  negra  no  le  asiste  por  ser  (yo)  una  pobre  desdi- 
chada  y  sin  tener  marido. . .  y  si  le  sobrare  alguna  cosa  [hecha  la  venta  en 
subasta]  despues  de  pagadas  estas  deudas,  hacerle  algrmas  camisitas  a 
dos  hijitos  que  tiene  y  le  quedaron  de  dicho  su  marido  para  que  anden 
abrigados  y  tapadas  sus  cames. 

Otra  Isabel  de  Rosa,  homonima  de  la  anterior  pero  con  existencia 
temporal  muy  anterior  pues  hace  su  testamento  en  1658,  dispone  la  venta 
de  sus  esclavas  para  cubrir  los  gastos  de  su  sepelio.  Hija  legitima  de 
Diego  Hacya  y  de  Constanza  Picchu,  naturales  de  San  Pedro  de  Yaso 
(Provincia  de  Canta)  encarga  a  sus  albaceas  vendan  “una  esclava  nom¬ 
brada  Lucrecia,  angola,  con  dos  hijos,  el  uno  Pascual  de  tres  anos  y 
Catalina  de  ano  y  medio  y  esta  prenada  de  tres  meses. . Anade:  “es 
su  voluntad  sean  libres  con  la  condicion  que  pague  (Lucrecia)  a  sus 
albaceas  300  pesos  para  sus  man  das  y  funerales.”®^ 

Un  caso  mas.  En  1650  Miguel  de  la  Cruz,  indio.  Alcalde  Ordinario 
del  Pueblo  de  Santiago  del  Cercado  testo  dejando  entre  sus  bienes  a  un 
esclavo  negro  que  antes  habia  sido  de  Gabriel  “escultor.”  Sin  embargo  no 
fallecio  en  aquel  ano;  y  en  1660  declara  en  su  codicilio  que  el  negro  era 
de  su  mujer  y  lo  tenia  alquilado  al  Licenciado  Diego  de  Espana,  Pres- 
bitero.  Y  ademas,  anade  que  posee  otro  nombrado  Caspar  malemba, 
que  habia  sacado  para  su  servicio,  de  una  panaderia  donde  estaba  m^ 
tiempo  de  un  ano;  y  que  con  su  trabajo  pague  la  deuda  de  50  pesos  que 
debe  a  Juan  de  Aguilera  que  se  los  habia  prestado  por  hacerle  buena 
obra.®® 

Por  esos  mismos  ahos,  en  1649,  dona  Maria  Chuqui,  india,  natural 
del  pueblo  de  Carabayllo,  y  en  el  acto  de  estar  en  el  valle  de  Cieneguilla, 
declare  ser  casada  dos  veces;  en  primeras  nupcias  con  Miguel  Guaman 
y  que  “hubimos  por  nuestros  bienes  ganados  y  trabajados  entre  ambos, 
dos  esclavos,  el  uno  nombrado  Lorenzo  culi,  y  el  otro  Miguel  malemba, 
los  que  estan  vivos.”  Tuvieron  dos  hijos  ya  difuntos  asi  como  su  segundo 
marido.  Nombra  como  tutor  y  tenedor  de  bienes  a  su  hermano  el  cual 
retuvo  en  su  poder  a  los  dos  esclavos  sacando  de  ellos  10  patacones  al 
mes  de  cada  uno  sin  darle  cuenta  ni  razon;  dispone  que  su  albacea 
exija  cuentas  y  sean  vendidos  los  esclavos  en  almoneda  para  que  del 
producto  se  paguen  las  misas  y  las  limosnas.®®  Como  se  ve  en  este  docu- 
mento,  la  pareja  habia  iniciado  su  vida  conyugal  pobremente;  v  con  el 

•*  Leg.  Test”,  de  Indies.  Testamento  ante  Diego  de  Arenas,  Escribano  de  Natu¬ 
rales,  1658.  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  del  P. 

“  Leg.  Test”,  de  Indies.  Testamento  ante  Martin  de  Mendoza,  Esc”,  del  Cabildc 
del  Cercado  (1650-1660)  Sec.  Hist.  A.  N.  P. 

**  Leg.  Test”,  de  Indies.  Ante  Martin  de  Mendoza.  Id. 
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c  trabajo  de  ambos  habian  acumulado  cierto  caudal  que  les  permitio 
r  adquirir  esos  esclavos.  For  otro  lado  nos  muestra  cuanto  podia  retribuir 
j  un  esclavo;  estos  patacones  eran  de  8  reales,  lo  cual  arroja  un  total  de 

-  80  reales  al  mes  y  un  plausible  jomal  de  4  reales  diarios  en  20  dias  de 
trabajo  mensuales.®^ 

La  Manumision  y  la  Libertad  Condicionada 

En  los  anos  del  siglo  XVII  un  buen  esclavo,  honrado  y  sobrio,  leal  y 
trabajador,  costaba  de  500  a  650  pesos  de  a  ocho  reales.  En  el  siglo  XVIII 
el  promedio  baja  entre  300  y  500  pesos.  Pero  en  algunos  casos  estos 
j  precios  alcanzaban  hasta  los  800.  Y  hemos  dado  con  compraventas  de 
I  900  y  de  hembras  hasta  de  1000.®*  Esto  ultimo  se  explica  porque  la 
j  mujer  era  apta  para  reproducir  y  proporcionar  un  nuevo  esclavo.  Los 
J  precios  variaban  asi,  considerablemente;  y  se  tenia  en  consideracion  la 

-  corpulencia,  las  habilidades,  la  casta  o  el  sexo,  la  edad  y  otros  factores 
mas  que,  ademas  de  la  abundancia  o  de  la  escasez  segiin  los  tiempos, 
producian  estas  fluctuaciones.  Mas  numerosos  eran  los  esclavos  foraneos 

j  en  el  siglo  XVII;  y  mas  frecuentemente  encontramos  tratos  de  esclavos 
I  “criollos”  en  el  siglo  siguiente.  Muchos  de  estos  eran  hijos  nacidos  en 
I  casa.  Mulatos  y  cuarterones  tenian  tambien  su  precio;  y  las  mas  veces 
eran  preferidos  sobre  los  bozales  a  quienes  habia  que  educar,  comen- 

Izando  por  ensenarles  el  idioma. 

Estas  cantidades  echadas  asi  al  viento  nada  nos  dicen  si  no  se  esta- 
blecen  comparaciones;  es  decir  comparaciones  actuales;  pues  muchos 
ban  pensado  siempre  que  adquirir  o  tener  un  esclavo  era  cosa  de  soltar 
pesos  mds  o  pesos  menos;  y  las  cosas  resultaban  sencillas  para  tener  un 
trabajador  o  un  sirviente  '‘gratuitcT  o  algo  poco  menos  que  esto.  Nada 
I  mds  equivocado.  Y  si  nos  adentramos  en  esta  breve  disquisicidn  econo¬ 
mica  es  porque  consideramos  indispensable  en  este  ensayo  poner  al  lector 
al  corriente  de  algunos  aspectos  bdsicos  para  futuros  juicios  sobre  el  trato 
I  que  merecieran.  Tambien  nos  servird  para  justipreciar  las  razones, 
I  meritos  y  prejuicios  en  la  manumision  que  era  aceptada  y  obligatoria, 
y  de  la  libertad  graciosa  que  comenzo  a  ser  frecuentisima  desde  prin- 
cipios  del  siglo  XVIII. 

No  fue  necesario  que  se  promulgasen  disposiciones  y  reglamentos 

"  Esto  es  la  mitad  mas  o  menos  de  lo  que  senala  el  Cronista  Guaman  Poma  re- 
;  fihendose  a  lo  que  exigia  el  espanol  a  su  esclavo:  “el  maldito  de  su  amo. . .  y  peor 
son  las  mujeres  con  poco  temor  de  Dios  y  de  la  justicia  los  maltrata  y  pide  jomal  —  a 
,  ocho  reales  a  doce  y  a  cuatro  reales  de  tributo  y  no  les  da  comer  y  bestir  andan 
I  5  desnudos  etc.”  (p.  717  de  la  Cronica). 

"  Libertad.  Juan  Mesino  a  Polonia,  negra,  en  20  de  Julio  de  1620,  ante  Cristobal 
de  Pineda  (1620-23)  f.  265.  A.  N.  P. 
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como  la  Real  Cedula  de  31  de  Mayo  de  1789.  “A1  implantarse  la  escla- 
vitud  en  America,  recogio  normas  que,  claramente,  tendian  a  la  humani- 
zacion  del  trato  de  los  esclavos  y  a  su  progreso  espiritual  desde  el  punto 
de  vista  de  la  moral  cristiana.”®®  Las  relaciones  entre  el  amo  y  el  esclavo 
se  rigieron  por  el  C6digo  Alfonsino  de  las  Siete  Partidas.  La  Real  Cedula 
de  1789,  aunque  reconociendo  la  esclavitud  como  una  necesidad,  aunque 
ya  otros  paises  de  America  habian  teoricamente  anulado  este  derecho 
ampliaba  las  oportunidades  para  el  esclavo  para  conseguir  su  libertad. 
Pero  como  decimos  el  derecbo  de  manumitirse  o  la  bbertad  graciosa, 
es  decir  bbre  de  gravamenes,  se  babia  ya  concedido  a  mucbos  sujetos 
desde  dos  siglos  atr^.  Y  entre  los  indios  poseedores  de  esclavos  esta 
actitud  para  con  el  negro  lleg6  a  los  mismos  rasgos  filantropicos  y  bu- 
manitarios  como  lo  bacian  los  criollos. 

Volviendo  antes  a  lo  economico.  Para  justificar  el  “precio”  de  esta 
maquina  bumana,  bemos  de  valernos  de  comparaciones.  El  jomal  del 
trabajador  libre  es  una  buena  medida;  de  aquel  entonces  y  del  de  boy; 
y  lo  que  producia  el  esclavo,  tambien,  nos  acercara  a  este  criterio  de 
valores.  Asi  sabemos  que  el  jomal  de  un  peon  en  el  siglo  XVIII  era  de 
seis  a  ocbo  reales.  Si  se  trataba  de  un  esclavo,  el  jomal  bajaba  a  cuatro 
como  lo  tenemos  visto  en  algunos  documentos.  Al  oficial  de  albanil, 
moreno  borro,  se  le  pagaba  basta  ocbo  reales  aunque  este  era  el  jomal 
que  igualmente  se  pagaba  a  un  oficial  sin  incluir  la  alimentacion.  Com- 
parando  el  precio  minimo  de  la  pieza  negra  con  el  jomal  minimo;  o 
un  jomal  maximo  con  el  mayor  valor  del  esclavo  robusto,  bdbil  y  de 
edad  entre  los  25  y  35  anos,  el  equivalente  es  de  700  a  800  jomales. 

Cuando  el  asalariado  se  concertaba  por  meses  o  anos;  el  estipendio 
era  mas  reducido.  Hay  que  tener  esto  en  cuenta  para  nuestras  valora- 
ciones;  y  como  tratamos  de  indios  y  de  esclavos  negros,  aqui  un  ejemplc 
para  esta  economia  del  salario.  Juan  de  Zarate,  “zambahigo”  (es  decii 
mestizo  de  indio  y  negro)  “hombre  libre,  trabajador  de  campo”  se  con¬ 
certo  con  Martin  Rodriguez  y  Beatriz  Magdalena  su  mujer,  indios  ladi 
nos,  para  trabajarles  en  sus  cbacras  de  Santa  Ines,  en  el  valle  del  Rimac 
en  las  casas  de  su  morada  en  el  Pueblo  del  Cercado,  y  en  el  acarreo  de 
sus  legumbres  por  106  pesos  de  a  ocbo  por  cada  ano;  es  decir  algo  menoi 
de  9  pesos  al  mes.^°°  Hemos  visto  lineas  antes  que  los  dos  negros  de 
Maria  Chuqui  le  daban  al  cunado  diez  patacones  al  mes;  bay  pues 
equivalencia.  Bias  Candelario,  indio,  sustrajo  y  estupro  a  Maria  de  li 

"  Elena  F.  S.  de  Studer,  La  Trata  de  Negros  en  el  Rto  de  la  Plata  durante  el  sigl 
XVIII,  Publicaciones  del  Institute  de  Historia  Argentina,  “Dr.  Emilio  Ravignani' 
Universidad  de  Buenos  Aires,  1958.  Jos^  Torre  Revello,  Sociedad  Colonial,  Las  Close 
Sociales,  etc..  Academia  Nacional  de  la  Historia,  Vol.  IV  (la.  Seccidn).  Buenos  Airei 
Concierto,  3  de  Marzo  1620  ante  C.  de  Pineda  (1607-9)  f.  74. 
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Concepcion  negra  esclava  de  la  Hacienda  Asnapuquio  (valle  del  rio 
Chillon)  guardandola  en  su  casa  por  cinco  meses.  Fue  condenado  a  res- 
tituir  el  jornal  perdido  por  la  ausencia  de  la  mujer,  avaluado  en  7  pesos 
al  mes.  En  la  libertad  que  otorga  dona  Sebastiana  Davila  Bustamante 
y  cumple  su  albacea  Antonio  Perez  Muchotrigo,  a  favor  de  un  mulato, 
lo  hace  con  el  compromiso  de  pagar  su  rescate  de  96  pesos,  fijado  en  el 
testamento,  a  razon  de  8  pesos  al  mes,  que  es  su  salario,  y  al  ano  quede 
libre.^®^ 

La  comparacion  con  los  jomales  de  un  obrero  urbano  en  la  actualidad 
representaria  para  esta  “mdquina  humancT  el  valor  de  tm  camion  de 
trasporte,  de  poco  uso,  de  buena  marca  norteamericana.  Si  lo  hacemos 
con  el  jomal  de  un  trabajador  rural,  el  motor  o  la  maquina  pueden  ser 
mejores.  Comenzamos  a  meditar  entonces  que  un  instrumento  tal  no 
solamente  no  era  fdcil  adquirirlo  sino  que  merecia  el  mayor  cuidado 
y  atencion,  si  de  aquel  o  de  este,  queremos  tener  el  buen  servicio 
que  necesitamos.  Mantener  a  un  esclavo  aun  con  la  mas  basta  alimen- 
tacion,  reclamaba  igualmente  un  gasto,  el  mismo  que  nos  reclama  la 
maquina.  La  comparacion  puede  inclusive  estimarse  en  los  aspectos  de 
su  resistencia  al  trabajo  y  de  las  eventualidades  de  la  salud;  y  sin  ironia 
podemos  pensar  en  cuanta  diferencia  hay  —  siempre  en  ventaja  para  el 
patron  dueno  de  la  mecanica  que  no  de  la  humana  —  en  a  la  postre 
terminar  en  un  “jierro  viejo”  que  no  “en  costal  de  huesos”  De  modo  que 
cuidarlo  en  los  dias  de  enfermedad,  evitar  su  incapacidad  fisica,  acre- 
centar  su  resistencia  en  la  faena,  o  evitar  su  desaparicion  por  falleci- 
miento,  eran  riesgos  inherentes  que  indudablemente  tenian  dentro  de  la 
economia  de  la  esclavatura  un  dngulo  que  no  tiene  la  maquina  y  que 
hay  que  considerar  para  enjuiciar  —  materialmente  —  el  tratamiento  a 
estos  seres  sometidos  a  la  servidumbre  obligatoria. 

Como  decimos,  a  medio  siglo  XVIII  la  libertad  fue  acto  legal  que 
se  hizo  cada  vez  mds  frecuente.  Las  razones  las  iremos  comentando.  Mu¬ 
chas  eran  de  orden  econdmico;  otras  de  orden  moral,  y  finalmente  de 
orden  social.  En  el  orden  economico  una  de  las  varias  razones  era  la 
dificultad  que  muchas  veces  se  presentaba  a  la  viuda  que  lo  habia  reci- 
bido  entre  los  bienes  de  su  esposo.  De  orden  etico,  por  filantropia  o 
amor,  devocion  religiosa  o  recompensa  de  lealtad  y  buenos  servicios,  o 
cristiana  generosidad.  En  el  orden  social,  la  libertad  era  otorgada  por 
alguna  propietaria  que  ingresaba  a  las  ordenes  religiosas;  o  por  voluntad 
testamentaria  brindada  al  termino  de  sus  dias.  Tanto  la  economia,  la 

Ilicita  amistad.  Obligacidn  de  Bias  Casimiro,  indio,  21  de  Octubre  1786,  ante 
J.  C.  Castaneda  (1786-88)  f.  47.  A.  N.  P. 

'"Convenio,  ante  Mendez  de  Zuniga  (1741-45)  f.  1089.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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caridad  o  la  cercania  del  transito  en  los  indios  poseedores  de  esclavos, 
fueron  razones  para  concederles  la  libertad.  No  siempre  encontraremos 
en  los  documentos  suficiente  precision  pero  podremos  deducir  de  ellos 
lo  bastante  para  juzgar  el  acto  sentimental  y  generoso,  el  economico  y 
el  devoto. 

Para  nuestros  asertos  van  los  ejemplos  siguientes: 

Podemos  comenzar  con  unos  de  orden  economico:  la  manumision 
con  generosidad.  La  otorgante  se  consideraba  obligada  para  con  una  de 
las  esclavas  que  la  habian  asistido;  y  ahora  en  sus  postreros  dias  la 
otorgaba  a  las  dos  hijas  menores  de  la  esclava.  Hermenegilda  Guamdn, 
hija  natural  de  Bonifacio  Guamdn  y  de  Agustina  Orellana,  ya  fallecidos, 
india,  tres  veces  casada  y  viuda,  y  con  tres  hijos  mayores  de  su  primer 
marido  don  Santiago  Flores  residente  en  el  Cercado,  la  concede  a  Juana, 
negrita  de  nueve  anos  hija  de  la  esclava  ya  fallecida  “en  mi  poder 
despues  de  servirme  personalmente  en  lavarme  pues  me  asistia  diaria- 
mente  con  tres  (a)  cuatro  reales  diarios  de  su  industria  que  tomaba 
por  un  corto  rato  lo  que  verified  en  un  largo  tiempo  Aqui  vemos 
que  la  condicion  social  y  econdmica  de  Hermenegilda  Guamdn  era 
precaria  a  pesar  de  estar  en  posesidn  de  otros  esclavos  mas,  dos,  que 
deberan  rematarse  en  almoneda  para  cubrir  sus  deudas,  y  otros  dos 
que  por  disposicidn  testamentaria  de  uno  de  sus  difuntos  maridos,  habian 
de  cubrir  una  capellania  de  mil  pesos  que  habia  dejado  fundada. 

Limosnas,  mandas,  funerales,  para  tales  eran  las  disposiciones  testa- 
mentarias  y  el  nuevo  destino  para  el  esclavo.  Maria  Magdalena  Guamdn, 
vecina  del  Cercado  en  el  barrio  de  Collana,  determina  la  suerte  para  sus 
dos  servidores  esclavos:  Lucrecia  angola  la  cual  compro  con  Licencia  de 
Diego  Ramos  su  marido,  la  deja  para  el  Hospital  de  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Santa  Ana  (de  Indios)  con  condicion  de  que  el  Hospital  de  100  pata- 
cones  para  su  entierro;  el  otro  Juan  nalii  para  su  marido  por  sus  dias 
y  despues  quede  libre.  Dona  Juana  de  Salas,  mujer  legitima  de  Juan 
Francisco  Arosarena  la  concede  a  su  negra  Agustina  de  Salas  y  Ord6- 
nez,  “la  misma  que  don  Juan  de  Salas  ya  difunto  y  Agustina  Ordonez 
sus  padres  me  dieron  como  perteneciente  y  haber  sido  su  criada  nacida 
en  su  poder  sirviendola  como  tal  su  esclava.”  En  este  documento  vemos 
como  la  esclava  lleva  los  dos  apellidos  de  sus  primitives  amos  cual  si 
fuera  hija  legitima.  La  esclava  es  de  40  anos  cuando  obtiene  su  liber- 
tad.^"®  La  madrina,  negra  horra,  redime  a  la  ahijada,  hija  de  una  esclava 
de  Juan  Bautista  Pastrana,  “indio  natural  y  vecino  de  esta  ciudad  de 

Leg.  Test®,  de  Indios.  (circa  1700).  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  P. 

Testamento,  1651.  Leg.  Test®,  de  Indios.  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  P. 

Libertad,  6  de  Junio  1782,  ante  Humac  Mino  YuUi  (1782)  f.  40.  A.  N.  del  P 
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los  Reyes  en  presencia  y  con  asistencia  de  don  Miguel  de  la  Reynaga, 
Procurador  General  de  los  Naturales  de  este  Reino.”  El  otorgante  con¬ 
cede  a  la  negrita  de  ocho  anos,  hija  natural  de  la  que  queda  en  su 
propiedad  “por  estar  agradecido  a  las  buenas  asistencias  de  la  dicha 
zambita  y  su  madre.”  El  precio  del  rescate  es  de  ciento  cincuenta 
pesos.*®* 

La  libertad  graciosa  era  tambien  a  veces  condicionada.  En  el  caso 
de  Juana  Maria  de  Castilla,  india  ladina  “que  dijo  ser  de  la  villa  de 
Huancavelica,  hija  legitima  de  Francisco  Antonio  y  de  Juana  Pina” 
declara  textualmente:*®* 

Item,  tengo  por  mis  bienes  un  negrito  nombrado  Jos^  de  ocho  anos  de 
edad,  el  cuaT  es  mi  voluntad  quede  horro  y  libre  de  esclavitud  con  el 
(compromiso)  de  que  luego  que  tenga  catorce  anos  ha  de  tener  obhgacidn 
de  asistir  a  la  Capilla  del  Santo  Cristo  de  Burgos  que  esta  en  la  Iglesia 
de  San  Austin  a  adomar  y  encender  el  altar  en  los  dias  festivos. . .  por 
todos  los  dias  de  su  vida;  y  asi  mismo  ha  de  quedar  a  cargo  de  mi  albacea 
el  ponerlo  a  aprender  oficio  con  escritura  en  la  tienda  del  maestro  Antonio 
Valdez,  sillero. . .  etc. 

Luisa  de  Useda,  india,  vecina  de  Santiago  de  Surco,  mujer  legitima 
de  Lucas  de  Melendez  declara,*®* 

que  tengo  un  mulato  mi  esclavo  al  cual  lo  he  cuidado  como  amigo  [no 
“mi  hijo”  como  seria  la  locucion  corriente  y  empleada  en  decenas  de 
libertad  graciosa  a  infantes]  y  le  estoy  agradecida  por  lo  bien  que  me  ha 
asistido  y  es  mi  voluntad  que  dando  trescientos  pesos  no  pueda  ser  ven- 
dido  en  mas  cantidad,  y  de  estos  lleve  cada  uno  de  mis  hijos  cien  pesos 
y  el  resto  para  costas  de  mi  entierro. 

La  Libertad  Graciosa 

La  libertad  graciosa  era  la  que  otorgaba  el  patron  a  su  esclavo  sin 
gravamen  alguno  y  sin  pago  de  la  manumision.  En  este  oscuro  valle  de 
la  esclavitud  son  girones  de  luz  que  nos  permiten  graduar  ciertos  carac- 
teres  filantropicos  y  humanos.  Aunque  esta  “libertad  graciosa”  no  lo  era 
siempre  si  consideramos  que  se  otorgaba  a  ancianos,  o  a  lisiados  o 
incapaces.  Sostener  en  casa  al  esclavo  enfermo  era  sin  duda  gravoso  y 
muchas  economias  domesticas  no  podrian  soportarlo;  de  alii  la  “libertad 
graciosa”  que  descubrimos  en  algunos  casos  en  donde  no  es  propiamente 
la  caridad,  ni  el  desinteres,  sino  todo  lo  contrario.  No  niega  esto  que  la 
real  y  cristiana  haya  sucedido.  Y  a  veces,  cn  esta  sociedad  india,  con 
extraordinaria  generosidad  como  en  el  caso  de  dona  Petronila  Sanchez, 
del  Pueblo  de  Pauca.  Y  asi  tenemos  que  indicar  que  el  otorgamiento  de 
esta  clase  de  libertad  con  un  sentido  humano  y  filantropico  es  en  verdad 


'“Libertad,  23  de  Set.  1722  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (Reg.  N“.  4,  1721)  f.  726.  A. 
N.  del  P. 

Testamento,  16  Febr.  1729,  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (1729-30)  f.  227  vta.  A.  N. 

del  P. 

Testamento  ante  F.  C.  .Arredondo  (Reg.  N".  1,  1717)  f.  135.  A.  N.  P. 
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frecuente.  Mucho  in^  de  lo  que  se  podria  iniaginar  —  tanto  se  ha  dicho  | 
y  escrito  sobre  tan  ignominiosa  servidumbre  —  si  no  recorremos  los 
protocolos  notariales  en  donde  aparecen  estas  “cartas  de  libertad”  con 
relativa  abundancia.  Y  descubrimos  en  estos  actos  a  todas  las  razas  y 
castas  hasta  algunos  esclavos  horros  que  la  conceden  a  los  esclavos  que 
poseian. 

Los  casos  mas  frecuentes  de  libertad  graciosa  son  de  dos  clases:  una, 
la  que  se  otorgaba  al  recien  nacido,  hijo  de  esclava  domestica,  por  sus 
bu«ios  servicios  y  por  amor  a  la  esclava;  otra  es  la  que  el  testador  con- 
cedia  para  cumplirse  en  el  “termino  de  sus  dias.”  Esta  clausula  testa- 
mentaria  se  hacia  valer  oportunamente  ante  el  escribano  quien  extendia 
la  carta  de  libertad  y  con  asistencia  del  Juez  privative. 

De  inmediato  senalamos  una  consecuencia  de  la  libertad  graciosa, 
otorgada  al  hijo  de  la  esclava.  Aunque  este  permanecia  en  casa,  era 
‘liombre  libre.”  Mds  adelante  el  patron  lo  hard  ingresar  al  taller  de 
algun  maestro  para  el  aprendizaje  de  un  oficio  menestral.  Por  docenas  se 
cuentan  estos  asientos  con  maestros  morenos  libres  —  y  hasta  con  mesti¬ 
zos  y  criollos  —  en  donde  junto  con  los  conocimientos  de  la  artesania  L 
recibirdn  los  de  la  doctrina  cristiana.  Mozo  ya,  contribuird  con  sus  [ 
jornales  a  pagar  la  manumision  de  la  madre.  Y  es  probable  que  en 
muchos  casos  en  que  se  ha  concedido  la  libertad  graciosa  a  esclavos 
varones  y  hembras  ancianos,  haya  detrds  de  esta  —  aunque  no  sehalada 
y  si,  s61o  presumible  —  la  presencia  de  ese  sosten  economico  del  hijo 
para  la  madre  esclava  liberada.^"® 

Otra  de  las  consecuencias  es  que  el  esclavo  iba  incorpordndose  como 
hombre  libre  a  la  sociedad  colonial,  desde  sus  tiernos  anos.  Este  es  un 
aspecto  que  merecerd  la  atencion  de  los  sociologos;  lo  senalamos  como 
de  interes  en  la  prolongacion  de  los  estudios  sobre  la  esclavitud  en  la 
America  virreinal.  Por  estas  razones  y  por  la  derivada  de  las  mezclas 
en  la  que  el  negro  contribuyo  a  formar  los  mds  diversos  tipos  de  varie- 
dades  con  los  europeos  y  los  indigenas.^^® 

A  los  dos  casos  mds  frecuentes  antes  senalados  tenemos  que  anadir 
la  que  era  otorgada  en  vida  por  el  patron,  y  en  otros,  concediendo  parte 
de  sus  bienes.  Los  varios  ejemplos  que  pondremos  a  la  vista,  selecciona- 
dos  de  entre  las  numerosas  fichas  reunidas  para  este  estudio,  nos  mues- 
tran  como  el  indio  procedio  en  igual  forma  que  el  europeo.  Y  termina- 
remos  en  esta  exposicion  con  un  caso  no  poco  curioso  en  el  que  el  amor 
mueve  al  indio  a  la  manumision  para  desposar  a  la  esclava  negra.  Casos 

Testamento,  5  de  Novbre.  1777,  ante  Humac  Mino  YuUi  (1774-77)  f.  571  vta. 
A.  N.  del  P. 

Elena  de  Studer.  Op.  cit. 
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variados  y  complejos  que  no  siempre  podran  agruparse  por  el  rasgo  par¬ 
ticular,  el  sociologo  sabra  apreciarlos  en  toda  su  importancia. 

Uno  de  los  mas  antiguos  que  tenemos  registrado  es  la  que  concede 
Maria  de  Salazar,  India  doncella,  en  16  de  junio  de  1612.  Habiale  costado 
580  pesos  obtenerla  de  manos  del  famoso  pintor  romano  Angelino 
Medoro,  con  taller  en  Lima;  la  negra  nombrada  Catalina  es  de  30  anos 
y  tiene  una  hija  de  dos,  Maria  mina.'"  Otro  no  menos  antiguo  es  la  que 
otorgo  el  indio  lambayecano  Martin  Napanga,  cumpliendo  un  ofreci- 
miento  de  palabra  en  1617.^^’“ 

En  la  cdndida  fascinacion  y  temura  encontramos  un  peregrino  y 
sentimental  caso  de  otorgamiento.  Se  trata  del  que  ciunple  la  monja 
Francisca  de  la  Oliva  a  favor  de  Maria  Gregoria,  quinterona,  de  unos 
cuantos  meses  de  nacida,  hija  de  la  cuarterona  Maria  de  la  Rosa  su 
esclava,  que  “por  ser  tan  blanca  y  hermosa,  movida  a  piedad,  quiero 
darle  la  libertad  en  caridad  y  por  Dios.”^“  Libertad  graciosa  la  han  con- 
cedido  Lorenzo  de  Avendano  “Comisario  de  la  Caballeria  de  Naturales” 
y  como  albacea  de  su  hermana  Rosa  a  un  negrito  Pedro  Nolasco;'^^  y 
don  Ambroisio  Mussa  Guamdn,  indio  de  la  magdalena,  a  Francisco  An¬ 
tonio  mina.^^® 

“Por  su  lealtad  y  buen  servicio”  Damiana  Godoy  y  Abendaho  (el 
apellido  Abendano  era  en  el  siglo  XVIII  el  de  muchos  del  comiin  del 
pueblo  de  Indies  de  Miraflores,  hoy  distrito  principal  de  Lima)  se  la 
otorga  a  Diego  de  Escalante,  negro  criollo;'^®  y  dona  Maria  de  Sevilla, 
igualmente  India  como  la  anterior,  a  su  esclava  Maria  Miliana,  de  casta 
criolla  “nacida  en  mi  casa  y  por  haberla  criado  como  a  mi  hija,”  cum¬ 
pliendo  asi  la  voluntad  testamentaria  de  su  marido  fallecido  hacia  cuatro 
anos  ya.^*" 

Ante  Juan  Bautista  de  Barros  “escribano  quipocamayo”,  testa  Eva- 
rista  Llano  y  Tamayo,  india,  hija  legitima  de  Francisco  Llano;  son  ellos 
oriundos  del  pueblo  de  la  Magdalena.  Sehala  en  su  testamento  “una 
esclava  con  ties  hijas . . .  que  quede  libre  en  premio  del  amor  con  que 
me  ha  servido,”  aunque  dispone  igualmente  “que  los  dos  hijos,  Esteban 

Libertad  garciosa  ante  C.  de  Pineda  (1620-23)  f.  147.  A.  N.  P. 

Testamento  ante  Fco.  de  Fuentes,  Esc®,  de  Cabildo  de  indios,  1617.  Leg. 
Test",  de  Indios,  Secc.  Hist.  A.  N.  del  P. 

™  Libertad  graciosa  ante  Arredondo  (Reg.  de  Naturales  N®.  2,  1710-18)  foL 
408  vta.  A.  N.  del  P. 

Libertad  graciosa  ante  Fco.  Roldan  (1746)  f.  334.  A.  N.  P. 

Libertad  graciosa  ante  Fco.  Rold4n,  16  Diciembre,  1743.  (1743)  fol.  132  vta. 

Libertad  graciosa  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (1710-18)  f.  257. 

Libertad  graciosa  ante  F.  C.  Arredondo  (1710-18)  f.  261. 
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y  Agustin,  queden  esclavos  en  la  cantidad  de  100  pesos  y  no  pueden  ser 
traspasados  fuera  de  la  Portada  (del  Cercado)  por  la  fuerza.”  Adverti- 
mos  aqui  varias  cosas:  primero,  se  trata  de  gentes  del  Pueblo  del  Cer¬ 
cado,  indios  por  consiguiente;  se  les  garantiza,  tambien,  la  permanencia 
voluntaria  en  el  vecindario  urbano  del  cual  son  oriundos  y  familiares; 
asi  mismo  se  fija  una  cantidad  muy  inferior  al  precio  comiin  del  esclavo. 
Esto  ultimo  permitira  facilitar  al  esclavo  el  precio  de  la  manumision. 
Muchos  patronos  procedian  de  esta  forma  conciliando  sus  intereses 
economicos  con  cierta  filantropica  actitud  hacia  el  esclavo.  Muchas  son 
las  cartas  de  venta  en  las  que  se  fija  este  precio  tope.  Dentro  del  con- 
cepto  economico,  limitaba  la  libertad  del  adquirente  y  le  fijaba  condi- 
ciones  explicitas  unas,  implicitas  otras,  que  habian  de  prevalecer  en  el 
futuro  de  su  liberacion.  Este  limite  al  precio  —  para  ser  utilizado  por  el 
esclavo  en  el  acto  de  la  manumision  —  lo  tenemos  entre  otros,  en  el 
testamento  de  Joseph  de  la  Pena,  indio  natural  de  Canta.  Dispone  el 
precio  de  100  pesos  para  vender  al  negrito  criollo  nombrado  Nicola 
“pudiendo  redimirse  por  este  precio.””®  Esto  era  en  1727.  Medio  siglo 
despues,  en  la  venta  que  hace  el  espanol  Vicente  Rendon  a  la  india  Rosa 
Carabajal,  de  un  negro  congo  “es  condicion  que  no  pueda  ser  vendido 
en  mas  cantidad  (150  pesos)  y  siempre  que  la  de  para  libre  o  para 
esclavo  se  le  ha  de  otorgar  el  instrumento  correspondiente.””® 

Dona  Melchora  Coya,  vecina  del  Cercado,  poseia  una  mulata  Jero- 
nima  que  con  su  madre  Agustina  Relasquez  y  su  hija  Claraveles,  igual- 
mente  esclavas  de  dona  Melchoxa,  dejo  al  tiempo  de  su  muerte.  Pago 
por  ellas  su  rescate  el  capitan  Rartolome  Nufio  por  particular  —  y 
desconocido  —  interes;  habia  prometido  este  indio  y  bajo  juramento, 
otorgarles  da  libertad  al  termino  de  los  dias  de  dona  Melchora  Coya.  En 
efecto,  en  1618,  la  otorga  bajo  la  autorizacion  y  en  presencia  de  don 
Josephe  de  Ribera,  Corregidor  y  protector  de  Naturales.”® 

Petronila  Sanchez,  india,  natural  del  Pueblo  de  Pauca  en  la  provincia 
de  Aymaraes  en  el  Obispado  del  Cuzco,  hija  legitima  de  Guillermo 
Sanchez  y  de  Agustina  Custodia,  casada  en  el  pueblo  de  Chongos  con 
Jose  Ferrer,  indio,  natural  de  este  pueblo  y  ya  difunto,  declara  que  los 
bienes  adquiridos  lo  han  sido  “con  su  trabajo  personal,”  y  entre  estos 
tres  esclavas:  Teresa,  Feliciana  y  Florentina  Sanchez,  “las  que  son  libres 
de  empeno  e  hipoteca.”  Las  traspasa  a  su  hija  natural  Melchora,  habida 
antes  de  sus  bodas  con  Ferrer  y  del  cual  no  ha  tenido  hijo  alguno;  dis¬ 
pone  “sean  libres  al  fin  de  sus  dias  por  su  lealtad  y  servicios.”  En  una 

^“Testamento  ante  Arredondo  (1727-30)  fol.  11. 

Venta,  ante  Humac  Mino  Yulli  (1778-79)  fol.  137.  A.  N.  del  P. 

““  Ante  Cristobal  de  Pineda  (1618)  f.  336;  y  (1622)  f.  17.  A.  N.  del  P. 
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cldusula  adicional  determina  “y  que  sean  herederas  al  fin  de  sus  dias  ( de 
su  hija  Melchora)  de  los  bienes  que  dejare,  esto  en  caso  de  tener  \ui 
hijo  que  mejor  derechos  tenga,  pero  en  ningun  caso  quedaran  en  escla- 
vitud,  salvo  que  esta  las  venda  por  alguna  urgente  necesidad  que  en 
este  caso  no  tiene  fuerza  esta  clausula 

Tambien  el  caso  peculiar  de  libertad  en  el  que  entra  en  juego  la 
patemidad.  El  padre  libera  al  hijo  adulterino  o  bastardo  de  la  esclavitud 
de  vientre.  Va  declarado  en  el  testamento  de  Clemente  de  Rojas,  indio 
uatural  de  Jauja,  de  oficio  herrero;  es  hijo  de  Juan  de  Rojas  del  pueblo 
de  Yauri  (Provincia  del  Cuzco).  Hombre  de  mejor  posicion  que  la  del 
menestral  comiin,  es  un  artesano  burgues,  medio  campesino  y  provincia- 
no,  con  predios  y  tierras  de  sembradura  de  pan  llevar  que  habia  heredado 
de  su  padre  en  Chupaca  (en  la  provincia  de  Huancayo,  en  el  valle  del 
no  Mantaro);  nueve  en  total  que  enumera  con  minucioso  detalle  en  el 
testamento:  Ayattan,  Cibayoca,  Paraguanca,  Guamarca,  etc.  Heredo 
igualmente  de  su  madre  dos  casas  en  el  pueblo  de  Yauri,  y  una  en 
Chongos.  Como  se  ve,  un  afortimado.  Y  aqui  el  caso:  declara  tener  una 
hija  natural  nombrada  “Maria  Blasa  de  Malagdn,  que  hubo  en  Maria 
Luisa,  esclava,  de  modo  que  mi  dicha  hija  —  lo  confiesa  —  naci6  esclava 
a  la  que  horre  dando  cincuenta  pesos.”  Esta  “zambahiga”  llevard  en 
adelante  el  apeUido  de  la  madre:  Malagdn  y  bajo  el  la  estatuye  su 
heredera  universal,  la  cual,  por  parte  de  su  madre,  cuando  fallecid,  habia 
recibido  un  modesto  legado  de  125  pesos  que  el  —  Clemente  de  Rojas  — 
habia  gastado  en  “generitos  y  cachivaches.”  Pide  que  todos  sus  bienes 
sean  vendidos  en  almoneda  y  su  producto  se  entregue  a  Maria  Blasa.^** 

En  el  ano  de  1719,  Maria  Lescano  se  presenta  ante  el  Prociurador  y 
Abogado  de  la  Real  Audiencia  para  obtener  hcencia  para  vender  una 
casa  en  el  pueblo  de  la  Magdalena  que  hubo  por  herencia  de  su  marido 
Pedro  de  Carabajal.  ^Quien  era  este  Pedro  de  Carabajal?  ^Quien  Maria 
Lescano?  Los  varios  documentos  que  encierran  los  protocolos  de  Fco. 
Cayetano  Arredondo,  Escribano  Real  y  de  Indies  nos  permiten  recons- 
truir  brevemente  esta  historia  de  amor  y  de  generosidad.  Pedro  de  Cara¬ 
bajal  era  un  indio  acomodado  y  principal  en  la  Magdalena,  hijo  de 
Juan  y  de  Ana  Maria,  indios  y  ya  difuntos.  En  su  testamento,  al  declarar 
sus  bienes,  sehala  el  Olivar  con  320  pies  de  olives,  que  colindaba  con  las 
tierras  de  don  Pedro  de  Lescano,  Alf^rez  Real.  Habia  casado  con  Maria 
Lescano,  la  cual  si  no  le  llevo  dote  —  y  veremos  por  que  —  le  did  tres 
hijos.  La  chacra  y  sembrios  de  Carabajal  eran  extensos:  cinco  fanegadas 

“  Testamento,  12  de  Julio  1784  ante  Humac  Mino  YuUi  (1782-84)  f.  606.  A.  N. 

del  P. 

Testamento  24  de  Setbre.  1741  ante  Fco.  Rolddn  (1734-42). 
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de  olivar,  ties  que  habia  comprado  a  Caspar  Roman  y  “otra  que  le  pedi 
a  su  Magestad  por  mis  servicios.”  Maria  Lescano  era  negra  horra:  habia 
sido  esclava  del  Alferez  Real  Pedro  de  Lescano  y  trabajaba  en  las  tierras 
de  ^te  que  colindaba  con  las  del  indio  Pedro.  Adoptaba  el  apellido  del 
patron  cual  era  costumbre.  Manumitida  por  el  indio  que  sin  duda  la 
habria  conocido  durante  sus  recorridos  en  el  campo,  habia  conseguido 
el  ahorramiento;  y  libre,  se  desposaba  con  la  morena  que  habia  desper- 
tado  en  el  tan  sensuales  como  nobles  sentimientos.  Aqui,  el  sujeto  com- 
pra  y  libera;  y  libera  por  amor.  La  propiedad  fisica  pasa  a  ser  bien 
espiritual  y  legalizada  la  union  por  el  matrimonio.  La  “criolla  libre”  como 
se  califica  en  su  sohcitud  al  Procurador,  echo  al  mundo  tres  “zambahi- 
gos.”  Continuaron  vigilando  los  bienes  heredados  y  cumpliendo  con  esa 
manda  del  padre  que  disponia  la  entrega  anual  de  tres  arrobas  de 
aceite  de  olivo  para  el  culto  del  Santisimo  Sacramento  en  la  Iglesia  del 
Pueblo  de  la  Magdalena.^^®  Francisca  de  Carabajal,  su  hermana,  en  su 
testamento  de  1722  confirma  una  vez  mds  la  estirpe  india  de  Pedro.*** 

Y  asi  terminamos:  no  creemos  haber  agotado  el  tema,  si,  abierto  una 
ventana  sobre  un  desconocido  aspecto  de  la  vida  social  en  nuestras 
sociedades  indigenas  virreinales.  Proseguimos  nuestras  exploraciones 
documentarias;  ya  habrd  tiempo  para  dar  a  conocer  las  multiples  facetas 
que  a  cada  momento,  escribiendo  estas  pdginas,  se  me  han  presentado 
como  tema  para  otros  capitulos. 


Peticion,  ante  Arredondo  (1725-27)  f.  463;  y  Testamento,  de  10  Diciembre 
1718,  id.  fol.  464  y  sgtes.  A.  N.  del  P. 

Testamento  ante  Arredondo  (Reg.  N*.  5  -  1722)  f.  744.  A.  N.  P. 


CIVIL-MILITARY  RELATIONS 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


L.  N.  McAlister 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  that  the  armed  forces  have  been  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  historical  development  of  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  By  bringing  into  association  men  from  all  parts  of  the  na¬ 
tional  territory,  by  posing  as  the  incarnation  of  the  national  spirit,  and 
by  teaching  patriotism  and  exalting  national  virtues,  they  have  been 
a  significant  influence  in  overcoming  regionalism  and  localism.  By 
providing  an  avenue  for  advancement  for  members  of  lower  social 
strata,  they  have  encouraged  social  mobility.  In  many  countries  they 
have  contributed  to  the  transition  from  traditional  to  modem  societies 
through  their  work  in  constmcting  communications  systems,  their  em¬ 
phasis  on  general  and  technical  education  within  their  ranks,  and  by  their 
demands  for  industrialization.  In  the  political  sphere  they  have  repeated¬ 
ly  overthrown  the  governments  that  created  them;  generals  have  em¬ 
ployed  the  forces  entmsted  to  them  to  make  themselves  heads  of  state; 
military  factions  have  intervened  in  the  political  process  in  support  of 
specific  economic  objectives  or  of  broader  ideologies.  In  a  less  spectacu¬ 
lar  fashion,  the  armed  forces  acting  through  political  parties  as  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  or  through  officers  occupying  cabinet  posts  have  exerted  powerful 
influences  on  public  policy. 

These  facts  are  generally  recognized  and  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  about  Latin-American  “militarism”.  Existing  literature,  however, 
raises  some  serious  conceptual  and  methodological  problems.  These 
may  be  defined  by  posing  and  commenting  on  a  series  of  questions. 
In  the  first  place,  do  the  interrelations  between  the  military  and  society 
at  large  constitute  a  discrete  sociological  and  historical  problem  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  systematic  description  and  analysis?  Some  scholars  con- 
concerned  with  general  principles  of  social  organization  and  with  the  his¬ 
tory  or  sociology  of  regions  other  than  Latin  America  have  conceived 
of  them  in  this  fashion.  Max  Weber  and  later  Gaetano  Mosca  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  military  factors  in  shaping  societies  and  de¬ 
veloped  concepts  and  methods  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  Subse¬ 
quently  historians  and  social  scientists  have  refined  and  expanded  the 
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ideas  of  Weber  and  Mosca  and  produced  a  substantial  body  of  litera-  || 
ture  dealing  with  these  interrelationships  in  general  and  with  their 
manifestations  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  the  Middle  East 
and  Southeast  Asia. 

Perhaps  because  of  their  more  obvious  and  immediate  nature,  the 
political  and  administrative  aspects  of  this  problem  have  been  stressed; 
that  is,  the  distribution  of  power  within  the  state  between  civil  and 
military  elements.  This  area  of  study  is  commonly  called  “civil-military 
relations.”  The  range  of  civil-military  relations  extends  from  situations 
in  which  civil  authority  is  supreme  to  the  direct  and  forcible  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  military  for  nonmilitary  ends. 

The  political  role  of  the  armed  forces  has  hkewise  been  stressed  in 
Latin  America.  In  general,  however,  Latin  Americanists  have  been  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  face  up  to  the  nature  of  interrelations  between  the 
military  and  civil  elements  of  the  state.  The  recent  publications  of 
Edwin  Lieuwen,  Victor  Alba,  and  Theodore  Wyckoff  are  exceptions  to 
this  generalization.  Much  of  Latin- American  history  has  been  written 
in  terms  of  “Progress  toward  Democracy”  or  “The  Struggle  for  Democ¬ 
racy.”  Within  this  teleological  system  the  armed  forces  are  regarded  as 
“Obstacles  to  the  Achievement  of  Democracy.”  Now  no  right-thinking 
person  would  deny  that  democracy  is  a  desirable  goal  and  it  would 
be  mean-spirited  indeed  not  to  wish  the  Latin-Americans  success  in  their 
struggle  toward  it.  Yet,  this  conceptual  framework  encourages  simplistic 
interpretations  and  explanations.  The  military  is  conceived  of  as  a 
force  external  to  and  interfering  with  “normal”  historical  processes  rather 
than  as  an  integral  element  in  them.  In  this  position  it  can  conveniently 
be  regarded  as  a  constant  whose  importance  is  recognized  and  accepted  j 
but  which  need  not  be  described  or  analyzed  systematically. 

Second,  if  the  importance  of  the  military  as  a  power  factor  in  Latin 
America"  is  accepted  and  the  nature  of  its  relations  with  the  civil  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  state  can  be  regarded  as  a  discrete  historical  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  problem,  what  is  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  how  may  it  be 
defined?  The  most  commonly  used  term  to  describe  the  role  of  the 
armed  forces  in  Latin  America  is  “militarism.”  In  the  sense  that  it 
means  the  use  of  military  force  or  threat  of  force  to  achieve  nonmilitary 
ends,  it  is  adequate.  It  has,  however,  two  disadvantages.  To  many 
scholars  it  has  a  more  specific  usage;  that  is,  a  system  or  way  of  life 
which  glorifies  war,  in  which  the  military  is  a  high-status  profession,  in 
which  an  entire  nation  is  oriented  toward  military  virtues  and  mores, 
and  which  has  strong  imperialist  overtones.  Such  a  system  may  have 
existed  in  Paraguay  during  the  dictatorship  of  Francisco  Solano  L6pez, 
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and  the  G.  O.  U.  in  Argentina  may  have  aspired  to  it.  It  has,  however, 
been  atypical  of  Latin  America.  Also,  it  does  not  cover  instances  in 
which  armed  forces  have  been  nonpolitical  and,  if  the  problem  is  to  be 
viewed  broadly,  such  instances  also  require  description  and  analysis. 
Another  commonly-used  expression  is  “the  army  in  politics,”  but  this 
term  also  excludes  situations  where  the  military  has  been  nonpolitical. 
Moreover,  it  seems  rather  too  mild  an  expression  with  which  to  describe 
the  praetorian  excesses  of  some  Latin-American  armies  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  “Civil-military  relations”  is  also  open  to  the  latter  criticism. 
It  is,  however,  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  the  range  of  phenomena 
involved  in  the  problem  and  its  accepted  usage  elsewhere  is  an  an 
argument  for  its  adoption  by  Latin  Americanists. 

Third,  what  is  the  structure  of  the  problem?  As  H.  Stuart  Hughes 
remarks,  historians  are  reluctant  to  make  distinctions  and  tend  to  view 
their  problems  as  all  of  one  piece.  Thus  pronunciamientos,  cuartelazos, 
golpes  de  estado,  machetismo,  militarism,  praetorianism  and  all  other 
instances  where  armed  forces  transcend  their  purely  military  functions 
tend  to  be  viewed  as  phenomena  of  the  same  order  and  explainable 
with  more  or  less  the  same  formula.  Sometimes  these  phenomena  are 
even  confused  with  military  history.  This  is  equivalent  to  regarding  the 
Assumption  of  Mary  and  the  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  patronage  as 
belonging  to  the  same  order  of  things  or  of  teaching  surgery  and  medi¬ 
cal  sociology  in  the  same  course.  In  fact  a  diversity  of  patterns  or 
systems  of  civil-military  relations  has  existed  in  Latin  America  and 
each  pattern  consists  of  complex  interactions  involving  the  structure, 
status,  and  power  of  groups,  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  motiva¬ 
tions  of  individuals,  as  these  several  elements  are  influenced  by  the 
political,  social  and  economic  environment.  Thus  the  role  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  officer  corps  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Empire,  the  institutionalized 
gangsterism  prevailing  in  the  contemporary  Dominican  Republic  and 
the  pronunciamientos  of  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  are  sharply  dif¬ 
ferent  examples  of  civil-military  relations  involving  different  types  of 
civil  and  military  elements  interacting  in  different  environmental  situa¬ 
tions. 

At  a  schematic  level  several  types  of  civil-military  relations  in  Latin 
America  may  be  defined.  The  /first^ might  be  called  the  “Praetorian 
State.”  It  is  characterized  by  the  Sequent  overthrow  of  governments 
by  military  revolutions  or  coups  detat  for  nonmilitary  purposes.  It 
tends  to  be  associated  with  a  high  degree  of  social  and  political  dis¬ 
organization  and  a  low  degree  of  professionalism  within  the  armed 
forces.  Examples  are  Mexico  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  republic 
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and  Venezuela  before  and  after  the  dictatorship  of  Juan  Vicente  Gomez. 
The^second^^might  be  described  as  the  “Gendarmist  State.”  It  emerges 
when  a  single  individual,  generally  but  not  always  a  military  man,  uses 
a  mercenary  army  to  make  himself  master  of  the  state,  imposes  social 
and  political  order,  tames  the  army  and  uses  it  as  a  gendarmery  to 
maintain  himself  in  power.  The  dictatorships  of  Gomez  in  Venezuela, 
and  Anastacio  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  are  examples.  The /third  type, 
after  Harold  Lasswell,  is  the  “Garrison  State.”  In  it  the  milit«ryTRJt  only 
dominates  or  strongly  influences  the  political  system  but  it  attempts  to 
militarize  the  state  and  society  at  large.  It  occurs  in  connection  with 
deep  fears  of  aggression  from  the  outside  or  strong  aggressive  tendencies 
within  and  is  associated  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  political  and 
social  stability  and  a  professionalized  military  establishment.  Paraguay 
under  Francisco  Solano  Lopez  might  be  taken  as  an  example^of  this 
type.  As  noted  above,  it  is  atypical  of  Latin  America.  jFourtl^  is  the 
“Civilist  State.”  It  is  characterized  by  civil  supremacy  overtHe  military 
and  exists  in  relatively  stable  societies  with  professionalized  armed 
forces.  Examples  are  Argentina  between  1861  and  1930  and  Uruguay 
since  the  turn  of  this  century.  A  fifth  type  may  lie  emerging  in  Cuba 
but  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  identify. 

It  should  be  added  that  these  are  ideal  types  in  the  Weberian  sense. 
They  do  not  exist  in  pure  form  and  may  shade  or  metamorphose  into 
one  another.  Thus  a  strong  caudillo  may  in  certain  circumstances  trans¬ 
form  a  praetorian  state  into  a  gendarmist  state  as  in  the  case  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  and  Rafael  Trujillo,  or  the  weakening  or  death  of  a  leader  or 
pressures  within  a  society  may  turn  a  gendarmist  state  into  a  praetorian 
state  as,  for  example,  Mexico  after  1910.  Changes  in  the  social  or 
economic  structure  within  praetorian  or  gendarmist  states  may  result 
in  the  emergence  of  a  civilist  pattern  as  in  contemporary  Mexico,  while 
conversely  political,  social  or  economic  strains  within  a  civilist  state 
may  result  in  the  emergence  of  praetorian  or  gendarmist  patterns  as 
in  the  case  of  Argentina  after  1930  or  Colombia  after  1949.  These  para¬ 
digms,  it  should  be  added,  are  not  intended  to  present  conclusions. 
They  are  devices  to  illustrate  a  point  and  to  encourage  the  asking  of 
pertinent  questions. 

The  emphasis  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  on  the  diversity  of  sys¬ 
tems  of  civil-military  relations  in  Latin  America  raises  another  question. 
Does  Latin  America  itself  constitute  an  adequate  conceptual  framework 
for  the  study  of  civil-military  relations?  Is  it  simply  a  convenient  geo- 
graphfcal  and^ultural  delimitation  or  have  civil-military  relations  in  this 
region  exhibited  characteristic  features  or  patterns?  It  is  rather  sugges- 
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live  that  Spain  and  Spanish  America  have  had  many  similar  experiences 
with  their  armed  force.  It  might,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  His¬ 
panic  world  is  distinguished  by  typical  patterns  of  civil-military  rela¬ 
tions.  This  assumption,  however,  is  challenged  by  the  fact  that  there 
seem  to  be  greater  structural  and  functional  similarities  between  the 
Nasser  regime  in  Egypt  and  the  Peron  regime  in  Argentina  than  be¬ 
tween  the  latter  and  the  dictatorships  of  Santa  Anna  in  Mexico.  It 
was  recently  suggested  to  the  writer  that  there  are  certain  “built-in” 
features  of  instability  in  the  social  and  political  organization  of  Moslem 
society  which  encourage  military  intervention  in  politics  and  that  His¬ 
panic  civilization  absorbed  these  features  through  its  long  contact  and 
intermingling  with  the  world  of  Islam.  The  idea  is  challenging.  Yet 
it  does  not  account  for  the  fact  that  armies  in  Burma  and  Thailand 
appear  to  have  acted  in  much  the  same  way  in  much  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  as  armies  in  Spain,  Latin  America,  and  the  Moslem  world.  This 
leads  to  the  hypothesis  that  in  general  the  patterns  of  civil-military  re¬ 
lations^  Lato  America  are  typical  ot  "developing  areas.”  This  might 
test  out  forme  last  decade  whenLatin  America  has  undoubtedly  shared 
many  problems  and  aspirations  with  the  emerging  nations  of  the^iddle 
East,  Africa,  and  South  and  SoutKeasT  Asia.  For~earlier  periods,  how¬ 
ever.  it  is  not  applicable.  At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  Two,  most  ' 
of  the  latter  nations  were  still  dependencies  or  colonies  of  western 
powers  while  Latin  America  had  enjoyed  independence  for  over  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Thus  the  argument  comes  full  circle.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
historically,  Latin  America  or  at  least  the  Hispanic  world  provides  a 
functional  as  well  as  a  convenient  unit  for  the  study  of  civil-military 
relations. 

If  civil-military  relations  in  Latin  America  can  be  conceived  as  a 
discrete  problem  of  considerable  diversity  and  complexity  and  if  it  is 
accepted  that  these  relationships  have  been  important  factors  in  the 
historical  development  of  the  region,  historians  are  confronted  with  a 
challenge  and  an  opportunity.  The  problem,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say,  the  complex  of  problems,  may  be  redefined  as  follows: 
WhaL  are  and  what  have  been  the  patterns  or  systems  of  civil-military  f 
relations  historically  present  in  Latin  America.  \^v  h^  one  pattern 
prm^Ied  at  a  particular  time  and  place  rather  than  another,  and  how 
and  v^diy  have  patterns  changed^  1  hese  questions  pose  others  that  are 
stillThbre  fundamental:  What  are  the  elements  or  ingredients  whose 
interaction  has  produced  patterns  of  civil-military  relations  in  Latin  ' 
America  in  general  or  in  particular  instances?  How  do  these  elements 
interact  to  produce  a  particular  pattern  and  how  do  thev  and  their 
interactions  change  in  time  to  produce  different  patterns? 
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The  statement  of  the  problem  in  this  fasliion  raises  a  final  query: 

(What  methods  will  be  most  fruitful  in  providing  answers  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  questions?  It  is  not  the  pmrpose  of  this  paper  to  lecture  historians 
on  their  methods.  We  all  know  what  they  do  and  how  they  go  about 
it.  Without  committing  themselves  to  explicit  assumptions  and  without 
explicit  hypothesizing,  they  begin  with  empirical  data  and  develop  con¬ 
clusions,  interpretations  or  generalizations  in  terms  of  how  the  data  ar¬ 
ranges  itself  or  is  arranged.  Their  normal  procediue  is,  moreover,  to 
work  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  first  the  monograph,  then  the 
synthesis.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  in  view  of  the  diverse  character 
I  of  civil-military  relations  in  Latin  America,  a  number  of  “case  studies* 

\  dealing  with  particular  coimtries  and  periods  are  needed  before  any 
\  convincing  generalizations  can  be  made.  In  undertaking  such  projects, 

I  the  historian  may  use  any  one  of  several  approaches:  (1)  he  may  de- 
^  scribe  and  analyze  a  system  or  pattern  of  civil-military  relations  as  it 
existed  at  a  particular  time  and  place  in  the  past;  (2)  from  this  base  he 
may  “trace”  and  explain  the  process  whereby  this  system  changed  to 
another;  (3)  without  initially  defining  a  system  he  may  identify  its  ele¬ 
ments  and  show  how  over  a  period  of  time  they  combined  to  form  a 
system;  (4)  he  may  define  a  pattern  as  it  existed  at  a  particular  time 
and  place  and  then  explain  the  process  whereby  it  came  to  be  what  it 
was.  In  each  case,  if  the  method  is  narrative  rather  than  analytical,  pat¬ 
terns  may  remain  implicit.  These  approaches  and  methods  have  and 
will  yield  sophisticated  ex-planations  and  interpretations  of  civil-military 
relations  as,  for  example,  Gordon  A.  Craig’s,  The  Politics  of  the  Prussian 
Army,  1640-1945  and  Yale  C.  Maxon’s  Control  of  Japanese  Foreign 
Policy;  a  Study  of  Civil-Military  Rivalry,  1930-1945.  Without  abandon¬ 
ing  their  humanistic  and  literary  traditions,  however,  historians  can 
profit  from  a  selective  and  cautious  use  of  the  theory  and  methods  of 
the  social  sciences.  The  potentials  and  dangers  of  this  kind  of  borrow¬ 
ing  have  been  explored  at  length  by  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Bulletin  64  and  by  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Richard  Hofstadter,  Sir  Isaiah 
Berlin  and  others  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  review  the  argument  and 
conclusions  here.  Instead  certain  general  approaches  and  several  specific 
methods  will  be  discussed. 

^'usythe  sheer  volume  of  sources  now  available  apd  a  growing  aware- 
nessofthe  complexity  of  historical  processes  suggest  that  in  many  situa¬ 
tions  a  more  explicit  definition  of  problems  and  assumptions  would  be 
a  valuable  aid  to  researcli.  This  entire  paper  is,  in  fact,  an  argument 
for  such  a  procedure.  |Secoi^  Lord  Acton  notwithstanding,*  it  would 

*  Reference  is  to  Acton’s  complaint  that  von  Ranke  sometimes  spoke  of  “transac¬ 
tions  and  occurrences”  when  he  should  have  spoken  of  “turpitude  and  crime.” 
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be  useful  for  research  purposes  to  regard  Latin-American  armed  forces 
“scientifically,”  that  is,  as  social  phenomena  rather  than  as  disasters  and 
their  relationships  to  civil  society  as  a  problem  properly  belonging  to 
history  and  the  social  sciences  rather  than  to  demonology.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  inhumane  and  illiberal  not  to  deplore  military  excesses,  but 
if  “militarism”  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  disease,  some  knowledge  of 
its  pathology  is  necessary  before  remedies  can  be  prescribed. 

Irhirdjthe  functional  approach  to  political  systems  evolved  by  that 
new  hybrid,  the  political  sociologist,  helps  put  the  military  in  proper 
perspective.  James  S.  Coleman,  et  al.  in  their  search  for  “a  genuinely 
comparative  and  analytical  approach”  to  comparative  politics  {The 
Politics  of  the  Developing  Areas)  postulate  that  all  societies  from  the 
primitive  tribe  to  the  modem  nation  state  have  political  systems  which 
perform  the  same  set  of  functions  although  in  different  ways  and  through 
different  structures;  that  is,  associational  and  nonassociational  interest 
groups,  parliaments,  bureaucracies  and  the  like.  These  functions  are: 
political  recmitment  and  socialization;  interest  articulation,  interest  ag¬ 
gregation,  political  communication,  mle-making,  mle  application,  and 
rule  adjudication.  In  this  system,  when  armed  forces  cease  to  be  neu¬ 
tral  instruments  of  pohcy,  they  may  be  regarded  as  actively  performing 
one  or  more  of  these  functions,  and  civil-military  relations  involve  how 
and  to  what  extent  they  do  so. 

The  trend  of  this  discussion  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  possible 
value  to  the  historian  of  theoretical  frameworks  and  models.  Social 
scientists  concerned  with  Latin  America  have  by  and  large  been  of  a  Ly) 
traditional  turn  of  mind  and  cannot  provide  us  with  models  of  political 
systems  or  of  civil-military  relations  in  that  region.  There  are,  how-^  tV 
ever,  some  general  models  available  for  examination.  Samuel  P.  Hunt-J^ 
ington  in  his  The  Soldier  and  the  State  identifies  six  elements  that  in  a 
various  triangular  combinations  shape  universal  patterns  of  civil-military 
relations.  These  are:  antimilitary  ideology  (within  the  society  at  large), 
promilitary  ideology,  low  military  political  power,  high  military  political 
power,  high  military  professionalism,  and  low  military  professionalism. 

He  states  that  the  pattern  most  common  to  the  Near  East,  Asia  and 
Latin  America  combines  antimilitary  ideology,  high  military  political 
power,  and  low  military  professionalism.  The  systems  of  civil-military 
relations  in  Latin  America  which  were  constructed  earlier  in  this  paper 
are  based  extensively  on  Huntington’s  work  and  might  themselves  be 
regarded  as  primitive  models.  Stanislaw  Andrzejewsky  {Military  Or¬ 
ganization  and  Society)  builds  much  more  complex  systems.  He  postu¬ 
lates  various  types  of  military  organization  deriving  from  triangular 
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combinations  of  six  elements:  high  military  participation  ratio  (the  ratio 
of  the  number  of  men  under  arms  to  the  total  population),  low  military 
participation  ratio,  high  military  subordination,  low  military  subordina¬ 
tion,  high  military  cohesion,  and  low  military  cohesion.  The  several 
combinations  are  identified  by  neologisms.  These  models  are  then  re¬ 
lated  to  types  of  social  organization.  Although  none  of  the  examples 
given  is  drawn  from  Latin  America,  the  type  of  military  organization 
which  appears  to  most  closely  fit  that  region  is  the  Ritterian  which  is 
based  on  low  M.  P.  R.,  low  cohesion,  and  low  subordination.  The 
society  in  which  such  a  type  exists  is  characterized  by  steep  social  strati¬ 
fication  and  egalitarianism  within  the  elite.  The  accompanying  political 
form  is  a  decentralized  nobiliary  republic. 

This  kind  of  conceptualization  is  uncongenial  to  most  historians.  It 
violates  their  highly  particularistic  and  humanistic  view  of  the  social 
universe,  and  evokes  among  them  emotions  ranging  from  hilarity  to 
deep  hostility.  These  reactions  derive  in  part,  at  least,  from  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  the  use  of  models.  They  are  intended  not  as  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  prolonged  and  painstaking  research  but,  as  remarked  above, 
are  devices  to  facilitate  the  asking  of  pertinent  questions  and  the  order¬ 
ing  of  data.  It  is  not  suggested  that  historians  become  model  builders 
but  those  constructed  by  social  scientists  can  be  stimulating  if  em¬ 
ployed  with  caution.  For  example,  by  pointing  out  the  significance  of 
military  professionalism  and  ideology  in  any  system  of  civil-military  re¬ 
lations,  Huntington’s  theoretical  frameworks  suggest  lines  of  research 
that  might  illuminate  this  relationship  in  Latin  America. 

I  Finally,  traditional  historical  methods  are  inadequate  to  eliminate 
tne-grC3fest  single  obstacle  to  the  systematic  study  Of  Clvll-iiiilitary  rela- 
tions  in  Latin  America.  As  Huntington  points  out,  the  principal  focus 
of  any  system  of  civil-milltary  relations  is  the  relation"  of  the  officer 
corps*  to  the  state!  Without  commenting  on  the  adequacy  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  structure  of  Latin-American  states  in  general  or  particular, 
we  have  little  except  impressions  based  on  random  samples  about  those 
military  groups  in  Latin  America  loosely  and  often  interchangeably  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  ‘officer  corps’,  the  ‘officer  class’  and  the  ‘officer  caste.’ 
Until  more  precise  information  is  available  about  these  elements,  even 
the  sociological  validity  of  terms  such  as  corps,  class  and  caste  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  techniques  of  group  and  elite  analysis  developed  by  social 
scientists  can  be  of  assistance  in  solving  this  problem.  Morris  Janowitz’s 
careful  study  of  the  social  origins,  career  motivations,  career  develop¬ 
ment,  style  of  life,  ideology  and  self-image  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  done.  If  similar  studies 
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of  Latin-American  officer  corps  in  several  countries  at  different  periods 
were  available  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  rely  on  vague  generali¬ 
ties. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  Janowitz  or  others  would  do  the  job  for 
us,  but  inasmuch  as  social  scientists  are  concerned  primarily  with  coh- 
temporary  phenomena,  it  is  likely  that  historians  will  have  to  strike  out 
for  themselves.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task.  The  successful  use  of  social 
science  methods  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  availability  of  large 
masses  of  quantitative  data  systematically  arranged  (such  as  censuses) 
and  the  use  of  interviews,  questionnaires,  field  work,  and  the  like.  The 
historian  has  nothing  but  his  documents  written  by  persons  who  mis¬ 
chievously  neglected  to  collect  and  systematize  the  data  needed  and 
which  at  best  have  been  randomly  collected  and  stored.  His  task,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  impossible,  as  Woodrow  Borah  and  S.  F.  Cook,  Sir  Lewis 
Namier  and  Marc  Bloch  have  demonstrated  in  their  research  on  other 
types  of  historical  problems. 
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THE  CHANGING  ROLE  OF  THE 
MILITARY  IN  COLOMBIA 


J.  Le6n  Helguera 

The  role  of  the  Colombian  military  in  politics  is  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  that  republic’s  history.  It  is  also  basically  ephemeral,  with  few 
historical  or  traditional  antecedents,  such  as  those,  for  example,  of 
Mexico  or  Venezuela. 

Most  of  the  successful  battles  which  freed  Colombia  from  Spanish 
domination  were  fought  by  non-Colombian  armies  led  by  Venezuelans. 
The  end  of  the  independence  period  (1830),  foimd  Colombia  throwing 
off  a  Venezuelan  army  officers’  government  (that  of  General  Rafael 
Urdaneta)  imposed  by  force,  and  destined  to  be  short-lived  because  it 
violated  the  unwritten  Colombian  constitution,  as  well  as  its  written 
charter.  The  paucity  of  Colombian  military  men  available  to  joust  in 
the  lists  of  political  debate  was  heightened  by  three  factors:  one,  many 
lesser  officers  went  off  into  exile  after  1830,  with  the  fall  of  the  Bolivar¬ 
ian  Urdaneta;  two,  the  failure  of  the  abortive  coup  against  the  Santander 
regime  led  by  General  Jose  Maria  Sarda  in  1833,  and  the  brutal  fashion 
in  which  it  was  suppressed;  three,  the  defeat  of  the  military  followers 
of  General  Santander  in  the  1839-41  civil  war  and  their  subsequent  exile 
or  exclusion  from  political  leadership.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  military  dictatorship  headed  by  General  Jose  Maria  Melo 
during  eight  months  in  1854. 

But  the  main  faet  of  almost  all  Colombian  history  in  the  post- 
Independence  or  National  Period  is  that  the  power  elite  was  civilian. 
It  exercised  sovereignty  by  means  of  legal  or  para-legal  devices.  It  was 
(and  still  is)  a  government  of  civilian  caudillos,  whose  prestige  rested 
not  upon  how  many  divisions  would  follow  them,  but  on  their  adminis¬ 
trative  record  and  on  their  ability  to  retain  support  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  party  directorates. 

The  nineteenth  centiuy  was  for  Colombia,  as  it  was  for  the  majority 
of  the  other  Latin-American  nations,  a  period  of  severe  civil  struggles: 
those  of  1839-41;  1860-61;  1875;  1885;  1895;  and,  finally,  the  so-called 
Thousand  Days’  War  of  1899-1903  which  left  the  country  a  shambles. 
The  violence  of  these  conflicts  in  Colombia  was  heightened  by  the  lack 
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of  trained  military  personnel.  The  1899-1903  war,  one  which  cost  Co¬ 
lombia  about  100,000  dead,  was  directed  by  men  untrained  in  the 
soldier’s  arts  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  consequently  in  large  part 
consisted  of  head-on,  point-blank  range  battles  between  two  opposing 
conglomerations  of  peasants  led  by  lawyers  turned  generals.  They  were 
as  profligate  in  their  M^astage  of  their  men’s  lives  as  they  might  be  of 
words  in  a  Bogota  cafe  dispute.  The  battle  of  Palonegro,  in  1900,  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point. 

xThe  administration  of  Rafael  Reyes,  whose  draconian  rule  of  five 
years  from  1903-1909,  while  dictatorial  and  arbitrary,  did  much  to  rebuild 
his  shattered  country’s  self-confidence  and  economic  stability.  Reyes 
was  quick  to  see  that  Colombia  should  bend  every  effort  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  formally-trained  military  officer  cadre.  To  this  end,  Reyes 
called  on  the  services  of  the  Chilean  Army  which  sent  a  training  mission 
to  Bogotd  in  1907.  The  result  of  Chilean  precept  was  the  beginning  of 
a  truly  regular  army  officer  class,  trained  in  its  own  military  college 
at  Bogota. 

The  restoration  of  constitutional  government  and  electoral  process 
which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Reyes  in  1909,  brought  in  its  train  the 
resumption  of  the  basically  civil-oriented  direction  of  national  affairs. 
The  Colombian  army  languished.  The  Colegio  Militar  became  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  junior  college  where  one  year  out  of  a  total  of  five 
was  devoted  to  military  subjects,  and  where  a  young  man  with  suitable 
political  connections  could  acquire  a  free  education  at  government  ex¬ 
pense. 

Some  progress  (on  a  small  scale)  was  made  toward  the  training  of 
an  educated  soldiery,  when,  in  1912,  all  army  recruits  were  obliged  to 
learn  reading  and  writing.  Reflecting  the  penury  of  the  Colombian 
treasury  during  the  1909-1919  period  was  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth- 
century  practice  of  using  military  units  for  road-building  and  for  various 
colonization  schemes,  especially  in  the  Choco  on  the  Eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes. 

1919  saw  the  passage  in  the  Colombian  congress,  of  a  law  (Ley 
91  de  1919)  designed  to  enlarge  the  strength  of  the  army  to  three 
battalions  and  to  raise  officers’  pay.  An  indication  of  the  status  of  the 
military  in  Colombian  society  is  given  by  the  relatively  modest  salaries 
they  received  even  after  the  1919  raise.  Generals  (of  whom  there  were 
usually  two  and  rarely  more  than  six  or  seven  on  active  duty)  received  but 
200  pesos  a  month,  and  subtenientes  (second-lieutenants)  but  65  pesos. 
This  condition  caused  the  Minister  of  War,  in  1920,  as  usual  a  civilian, 
Jorge  Roa,  to  point  out  to  the  congress  that  the  low  salaries  paid  officers 
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worked  great  hardship  on  them,  and  served  as  an  effective  deterrent  to 
their  remaining  in  the  service. 

In  making  his  appeal  for  higher  pay  for  the  army.  Minister  Roa 
revealed  the  salient  difference  between  Colombia  and  most  of  her  sister 
Latin  nations  in  the  new  world  when  he  stated: 

. . .  De  las  epocas  en  que  iinperaba  el  caudillaje  en  los  cuarteles  y  en  que 
los  pronunciamientos  militares  (hoy  a  la  orden  de  dia  en  otras  naciones), 
imponian  gobiemos  y  decidian  de  la  suerte  de  la  Republica,  hemos  evolu- 
cionado  notableinents  al  punto  de  que  ni  por  pienso  se  atribuye  al  ejercito 
participacion  en  asuntos  politicos.  (Italics  added.) 

The  response  of  the  Congress  to  Roa’s  plea  was  negative.  The  Congress, 
in  its  attitude,  reflected  the  traditional  Colombian  viewpoint  that  the 
army  was  barely  worth  maintaining,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of 
parading  before  the  citizenry  on  national  holidays.  Indeed,  its  officers 
totalled  139,  and  its  enlisted  men  no  more  than  1,500,  in  1922. 

The  prosperity  that  came  to  Colombia  because  of  foreign  loans  and 
increased  world  demand  for  its  coffee  and  petroleum  between  1922  and 
1929  saw  little  reflection  in  the  condition  of  her  army.  Although  the 
number  of  troops  had  risen  to  about  six  thousand  by  1932,  the  ratio  of 
soldiers  to  civilians  in  the  total  population  was  three  quarters  of  one  to 
one  thousand  (3/4:  1,000),  making  it  proportionately  the  smallest  army 
in  the  New  World.  Its  cost,  four  million  pesos,  was  nine  per  cent  of 
the  national  budget  in  1932.  These  statistics  took  on  added  significance 
by  revealing  the  unpreparedness  of  Colombia  on  the  eve  of  her  conflict 
with  Peru  over  Leticia.  The  Peruvians  had  at  their  disposal  more  than 
twice  that  number  of  men  and  more  than  twice  the  annual  Colombian 
military  budget. 

The  clashes  between  Colombian  and  Peruvian  forces  at  Leticia  dur¬ 
ing  1932-1933  awakened  Colombian  public  opinion  to  the  sad  state  of 
the  army  and  resulted  in  budgetary  increases  for  the  military  amounting 
to  more  than  8  million  pesos  yearly.  Colombia’s  role  as  an  ally  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  Two,  made  implicit  a  considerable 
enlarging  of  the  miUtary  establishment.  By  1943,  the  army  budget  had 
risen  to  nearly  sixteen  million  pesos.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  to 
reach  almost  twenty-five  million  pesos. 

Heightened  political  and  social  conflicts  began  tearing  at  the  Colom¬ 
bian  body  pohtic  during  the  second  presidency  of  Alfonso  Lopez,  1942- 
1945,  and,  on  October  10,  1944,  an  opera  bouffe  attempt  was  made  on 
the  person  of  President  Lopez  by  some  dissident  army  officers  near 
Pasto,  which  collapsed  largely  because  some  of  their  subordinates  dis¬ 
puted  the  legality  of  certain  vital  orders  issued  by  the  plotters.  While 
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the  coup  was  a  total  fiasco,  and  its  leaders  were  caught  and  imprisioned 
or  forcibly  retired  from  the  army,  it  did  reveal  that  at  least  a  segment 
of  the  enlarged  Colombian  military  establishment  was  not  averse  to 
imitating  Venezuelan  or  Peruvian  military-political  modi  operandi.  As 
disturbing  as  this  was  to  many  civilian  politicians  in  Colombia,  it  was 
soon  overshadowed  by  the  deepening  political  crisis  of  the  last  months 
of  the  Lopez  presidency,  which  resulted  in  his  resignation  in  1945,  and 
the  caretaker  regime  of  Alberto  Lleras  Camargo  who  served  as  chief 
executive  until  1946. 

The  split  of  the  dominant  Liberal  Party  into  two  irreconcilable  fac¬ 
tions  in  the  1946  presidential  campaign  saw  the  election  of  Colombia’s 
first  Conservative  president  in  sixteen  years,  Mariano  Ospina  Perez, 
and  the  beginnings  of  small-scale  violence  in  rural  areas  —  violence 
which  was  to  have  such  dreadful  consequences  for  Colombia. 

The  lamentable  assassination  of  the  popular  leader,  Jorge  Eliecer 
Gaitan,  on  the  streets  of  Bogota  on  April  9th,  1948,  brought  to  a  head 
the  smouldering  social  crises  which  the  upper-class  leadership  of  both 
historic  political  parties  had  refused  to  recognize,  and  very  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  them  and  Colombia’s  capital,  Bogotd. 

Within  minutes  after  news  of  Gaitan’s  murder  reached  the  masses 
in  the  city,  the  presidential  palace  of  Narino  was  surrounded  by  large, 
armed,  and  infuriated  mobs.  President  Ospina  Perez,  taken  as  much  by 
surprise  as  the  rest  of  the  country’  by  Gaitan’s  death,  was  determined  not 
to  give  up  power  to  the  mobs  destroying  the  capital  and  howling  for 
his  blood.  Thanks  to  the  determined  gallantry  of  the  small  force  of 
soldiers  stationed  at  the  palace,  the  mobs  were  kept  at  bay,  and  the  chief 
executive  was  saved.  It  was  during  the  height  of  this  crisis  that  Ospina 
Perez  attempted  to  form  a  compromise  coalition  regime  with  the  more 
moderate  elements  of  the  Liberal  Party.  The  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Right,  Laureano  Gomez,  (whom  many  consider  the  guiding  hand  be¬ 
hind  the  Ospina  regime)  suggested  the  formation  of  a  military  Junta 
until  order  could  be  restored.  This,  however,  was  a  solution  unaccept¬ 
able  even  to  the  right-wing  Liberals,  and  was  scrapped.  Riots  and 
similar  acts  of  mob  violence  broke  out  in  other  Colombian  cities  and 
towns,  and  only  the  determined  action  of  army  and  police  prevented 
complete  chaos.  Within  a  week,  order  was  restored  in  most  urban  areas, 
but  the  half-hearted  coalition  between  the  Liberals  and  the  dominant 
Conservatives  was  ended,  and  political  violenc*e  against  the  Liberals 
became  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  especially  in  rural  Colombia. 

Civil  war,  in  fact,  characterized  the  condition  of  much  of  the  coun- 
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try’s  hinterland,  from  1948  to  1953,  and  from  1954  to  1958.  Smouldering 
ruins  marked  the  sites  of  former  Liberal  and  Conservative  peasant  towns 
and  villages,  and  thousands  of  armed  individuals  roamed  the  moimtains 
and  plains,  at  first  seeking  revenge  against  the  Conservative-directed 
soldiers  and  police  who  had  destroyed  their  homes,  and  later,  as  violence 
blurred  political  lines,  becoming  bandits  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The 
army  became  the  rock  upon  which  the  state  clung  for  survival. 

The  policy  of  violence  which  the  Conservatives  had  initiated  in  early 
1948,  grew  in  intensity  and  was  effective  in  keeping  Liberals  from  the 
polls  in  the  farce  of  an  election  which  brought  the  most  violent  of  Co¬ 
lombian  Conservatives,  Laureano  Gdmez,  to  the  presidency.  For  the 
next  three  years  (1950-1953),  G6mez  was  to  continue  the  policy  of 
physical  and  political  extermination  of  the  Liberals.  This  resulted  in 
a  greatly-expanded  military  establishment  (official  figures  list  about 
15,000  soldiers  in  the  army  by  1956),  the  cost  of  which  was  largely 
defrayed  by  increasingly-valuable  coffee  crops.  G6mez  continued  to 
stimulate  Colombian  industrial  development,  securing  foreign  loans  for 
the  building  of  the  coimtry’s  first  steel  mill,  Paz  del  Rio,  most  of  whose 
construction  took  place  during  his  rule.  The  military  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  willing  to  remain  mere  instruments  of  power  for  an  increasingly 
ailing  Laureano  G6mez. 

Politically  unknown,  but  professionally  influential,  Lt.  General  Gus¬ 
tavo  Rojas  Pinilla  was  able  to  depose  Laureano  G6mez  in  a  bloodless 
coup  on  June  13,  1953.  G6mez  was  forced  into  exile,  and  army  leaders 
occupied  cabinet  posts  and  most  governorships.  There  is  little  question 
that  Rojas  Pinilla  was,  for  a  time,  the  most  popular  man  in  Colombia. 
He  managed  to  bring  some  semblance  of  a  cease-fire  to  the  eastern 
llanos  and  the  Department  of  Tolima,  the  most  war-tom  areas  of  the 
country.  Rojas  also  permitted  the  Liberal  press  to  function  ( it  had  been 
muzzled  since  1948).  By  Jime,  1954,  however,  the  peaceful  era  of  bi¬ 
partisan  collaboration  with  the  military  regime  came  to  an  end.  So  did 
the  tmce  in  the  countryside.  So  did  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  Rojas  Pinilla  regime  has  been  classified  as  a  “Third  Force”  type 
of  military  government,  one  concerned  with  the  social  problems  of  an 
increasingly  industrialized  society.  Much  of  the  Rojas  Third  Force 
boiled  down  to  government  subsidy  of  the  military  as  a  class.  Post  Ex¬ 
changes,  wholesale  commodity  price  rebates,  and  bank  loans  on  doubtful 
security  for  the  purchase  of  country  estates  and  urban  property  convert¬ 
ed  many  of  the  higher-ranking  officers  into  a  newly-rich  class.  To  be 
sure,  direct  taxation  of  the  upper  class  was  increased,  housing  projects 
for  low-income  families  (mostly  government  employees  and  military 
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personnel)  were  projected,  and  many  official  pronouncements  emphasiz¬ 
ing  a  new  social  justice  were  made. 

Economic  set-backs  (a  drop  in  coffee  prices  in  1954,  a  temporary 
rise  in  1955,  and  a  bad  crop  in  1956)  exposed  the  basic  instability  of  the 
Rojas  Pinilla  regime  —  and  Colombia’s  economy.  The  peso  fell  badly  in 
relation  to  the  dollar  from  1953  to  1956,  and  in  the  latter  year,  1956,  a 
number  of  short-term  foreign  loans  fell  due,  causing  an  acute  foreign 
currency  shortage.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  1956,  trade  arrears  totalled 
more  than  200  million  dollars  —  sixty  million  dollars  more  than  Colom¬ 
bia’s  gold  and  foreign  exchange  holdings.  These  set-backs  badly  weak¬ 
ened  the  regime’s  ambitious  public  works  program,  and  also  probably 
cost  it  the  support  of  large  segments  of  the  business  community,  who, 
by  1955,  had  come  to  resent  the  favored  economic  position  of  the 
military. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  civil  war  continued  to  swallow  huge 
sums  of  the  national  budget  precisely  when  export  income  declined,  and 
a  too-rapid  increase  in  government  bank  credits  caused  an  over-abim- 
dance  of  currency.  Until  the  end  of  1955,  consumer  prices  remained 
relatively  moderate.  In  1956,  however,  with  the  decline  in  foreign  con¬ 
sumer  imports,  prices  soared,  adding  further  fuel  to  mass  discontent. 
As  if  these  reasons  were  not  enough  to  give  pause  to  the  Rojas  regime’s 
prospects,  an  historic  bi-partisan  agreement  was  negotiated  (July,  1956) 
in  Sitges,  Spain,  between  the  aged  but  still  vocal  leader  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  Laureano  Gdmez,  and  the  generally-accepted  chief  of  the  Liberals, 
Alberto  Lleras  Camargo.  Both  men  agreed  to  pool  forces  in  a  combined 
effort  to  unseat  the  Rojas  dictatorship. 

An  unexplained  explosion  of  seven  military  vehicles  in  Cali  a  few 
weeks  later  resulted  in  the  death  of  an  estimated  twelve  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  destruction  of  two  thousand  buildings.  National  indigna¬ 
tion  grew  as  the  Rojas  regime  blamed  the  disaster  on  rising  civilian 
opposition  and  as  rumors  circulated  that  members  of  the  regime  were 
enriching  themselves  from  voluntary  contributions  raised  to  aid  sinwivors 
of  the  blast.  To  crown  Rojas’  problems,  the  Church  began  to  implement 
the  Sitges  agreement  by  permitting  meetings  of  men  of  both  traditional 
parties  on  Church  grounds  and  by  condemning  the  Third  Force  openly 
from  the  pulpit. 

Early  in  May,  1957,  a  carefully-organized  coup,  supported  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  businessmen,  wrote  finis  to  the  Rojas  interlude.  'The 
military  dictator  went  into  exile,  and  a  temporary  military  junta  occupied 
the  seats  of  power  in  trusteeship  for  the  reestablishment  of  constitutional 
government  via  free  election.  Most  of  the  following  year  posed  severe 
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strain  on  the  bi-partisan  civilian  alliance,  since  Laiireano  G6mez  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  discarding  the  all-union  candidacy  of  Guillermo  Leon  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  in  securing  Lleras  Camargo’s  acceptance  of  the  candidacy. 
The  strain  was  made  worse  by  the  discovery  of  a  military  police  plot  to 
assassinate  Lleras  Camargo  and  the  five-man  junta  on  May  2nd,  1958. 
It  was  squelched. 

a  curious  postscript  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Colombian  military, 
the  former  dictator,  Rojas  Pinilla,  returned  to  Colombia  on  October  11, 
1958,  ostensibly  to  “defend”  the  armed  forces  from  what  he  termed  vile 
slander  and  to  uphold  his  honor.  Little  doubt  exists  that  Rojas’  return 
was  not  motivated  by  altruistic  or  private  reasons  but  was,  indeed  a  new 
bid  for  power.  It  was  probably  the  worst  mistake  of  his  life.  A  few 
weeks  after  his  return,  he  was  charged  with  conduct  unbecoming  a 
President  of  Colombia  and  many  other  serious  offenses  and  was  put 
on  trial  before  the  Senate. 


After  many  weeks,  the  trial  ended  and  sixty-one  senators  found  him 
guilty  (one  voted  not  guilty)  of  lese  majesty  and  peculation  in  office, 
and  in  April,  1959,  took  away  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  his  rank,  titles, 
honors,  and  pension.  The  convict  (formerly  Generalissimo)  Gustavo 
Rojas  Pinilla  faced  further  trial  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  trial  of  Rojas  Pinilla,  which  was  initiated  in  January,  1959,  with 
some  natural  feelings  of  trepidation  by  the  civilian  Lleras  Camargo 
administration,  passed  further  and  further  into  the  rear  sections  of  the 
newspapers  as  its  slow,  eminently  legal  —  but  ponderous  —  process 
continued  over  the  space  of  nearly  three  months,  thus  subtly  indicating 
better  than  anything  else,  the  increasing  oblivion  of  a  self-styled  soldier 
liberator  and  the  eclipse  of  his  fellow  officers  in  Colombian  politics. 

This  eclipse  may  prove  temporary  or  final,  depending  upon  the  abilitv’ 
of  the  civilian  politicians  to  compromise  their  differences  and  to  meet 
the  pressing  economic  and  social  challenges  facing  their  country,  so  that 
the  Colombian  army  may  once  again  ser\’e  only  to  parade  on  national 
holidays. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION, 
EDUCATION,  AND  POPULATION 
GROWTH  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


Norman  M.  Ward 

Population  Trends 

The  population  of  the  20  Latin  American  Republics  has  jumped 
from  approximately  132  million  in  1945  to  an  estimated  196  million 
in  1960A  This  is  an  over-all  increase  of  48.7  per  cent,  or  an  average 
increase  of  3.3  per  cent  a  year.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  United 
States  has  had  an  over-all  population  increase  of  25.8  per  cent  or  1.72 
per  cent  per  year  during  the  same  15-year  period. 

An  important  aspect  of  this  population  explosion  in  Latin  America 
is  that  the  coimtries  that  are  least  developed  have  had  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  percentage  of  population,  while  the  more  highly  developed 
countries  such  as  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  have  had  the  lowest 
increase  in  population.  In  many  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
(particularly  the  countries  in  tropical  or  semi-tropical  areas)  the  birth 
rate  approaches  the  biological  maximum.* 

An  over-all  birth  rate  for  Latin  America  is  now  about  35  births 
per  1,000  population  per  year.  The  over-all  death  rate  is  approximately 
11  per  1,000.  The  explosive  rate  of  increase  thus  shows  no  signs  of 
slacking  off. 

A  linear  projection  of  the  population  growth  in  Latin  America  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  15  years  indicates  that  the  minimum  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  will  be  51  per  cent,  while  the  maximum  increase  could  be  68  per 
cent.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  United  States  during  the  same  period 
of  time  is  projected  to  have  a  minimum  increase  of  31  per  cent  and  a 
maximum  of  42  per  cent.*  Unfortunately,  those  countries  which  are 
the  least  developed  are  those  which  will  have  the  largest  increase  in 
population  in  the  future,  just  as  in  the  past  15  years. 


'  Demographic  Yearbook,  U.  N.,  New  York,  1958. 

*  Tempo  Report,  Demogr.^phy  of  South  America  —  1975,  General  Electric,  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  1959. 

^Population  of  South  America  1958-1980,  LU  N.,  New  York,  1955. 
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Age  Grouping 

A  feature  of  the  projected  population  growth  in  Latin  America 
during  the  next  15  years  is  that  in  spite  of  the  low  death  rate  the  age 
composition  is  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  it  is  now.  That 
is,  a  high  birth  rate  is  expected  to  offset  the  falling  death  rate,  with 
the  result  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  will  still  be  in  the 
younger  age  group.  At  the  present  time  approximately  40  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Latin  America  falls  in  the  age  group  of  14  and 
under,'  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  population  has  not  entered  its 
most  productive  period  and  is  an  economic  drain  rather  than  an  asset. 

Agricultural  Production  Trends 

Technical  cooperation  in  agriculture  has  been  a  part  of  the  bilateral 
and  multilateral  programs  in  Latin  America  during  the  last  18  years. 
These  programs  have  resulted  in  some  definite  increases  in  production, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  certain  export  crops  such  as  bananas,  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  sugar.  In  most  Latin  American  countries  there  have  been 
only  limited  amounts  of  money  available  either  for  research  or  in  the 
form  of  production  credit  on  the  export  crops,  even  though  the  govern¬ 
ments  have  been  concerned  with  increasing  their  foreign  exchange 
through  increasing  both  the  acreage  and  the  yield.  Thus,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  or  improved  varieties,  sources  of  seed,  dissemination  of 
information  on  new  or  improved  techniques  of  production,  capital  either 
for  production  or  investment  for  basic  food  crops  has  in  most  coun¬ 
tries  been  nil  or  limited  to  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 

During  the  15-year  period  the  total  agricultmral  production  of  Latin 
America  has  increased,  but  on  a  per  capita  basis  it  has  actually  de¬ 
creased  by  some  six  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  by  approximately  eight  per  cent.  *•  ®  This  decrease  in  production 
per  capita  has  occurred  even  though  the  techniques  for  increasing 
production  have  been  available  but  have  not  been  distributed  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  institutional  services. 

Unless  more  strenuous  and  active  measures  are  taken  during  the 
next  15  years,  the  production  per  capita  may  very  well  continue  to 
deteriorate,  even  though  over-all  agricultural  production  may  increase. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  major  increases  in  agricultural  production  in 
Latin  America  during  the  last  15  years  have  been  made  by  the  large 

*  A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Economy  of  Latin  America,  F.  Benham  and  H.  A. 
Halley,  1959. 

^  Production  Yearbook,  F.  O.,  Rome,  1958. 
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corporations  or  estates,  with  major  emphasis  on  export  crops.  During 
this  same  period  of  time,  the  small  farmer  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
sufficient  technical  assistance  or  credit  to  increase  his  productive 
capacity.  Yet  it  is  this  small  farmer  class  that  is  producing  the  major 
part  of  the  population  explosion  in  Latin  America. 

The  annual  rate  of  increase  in  total  agricultural  production  in  a 
number  of  countries  is  at  the  present  time  either  less  than  their  growth 
in  population  or  at  the  best  only  shghtly  more.  For  example,  Colombia 
has  an  annual  increase  in  production  of  only  2.4  per  cent  while  her 
population  increases  at  2.3  per  cent  per  year.  Argentina  and  Cuba  are 
at  the  present  time  increasing  their  agricultural  production  at  2  per 
cent  and  0.1  per  cent  respectively  per  year,  while  their  population 
increase  is  2  per  cent  per  year.* 

The  exports  of  foodstuffs  from  Latin  American  countries  (with  the 
e.xception  of  coffee,  sugar,  and  bananas )  have  dropped  10  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  15-year  period,  while  the  imports  of  foodstuffs  have  increased 
by  some  50  per  cent.®  Funds  that  have  been  needed  for  education, 
capital  goods,  institutional  services,  and  internal  development  have  had 
to  be  used  to  meet  not  ideal  nutritional  requirements,  but  minimum 
standards  of  nutrition. 

In  much  of  Latin  America  the  situation  with  respect  to  land  avail¬ 
ability  is  not  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe;  that  all  the  land  is 
held  by  the  big  farmers  and  that  there  is  no  L  nd  available  for  the 
small  farmers.  True,  the  most  accessible  land,  the  developed  land,  is 
most  frequently  in  the  hands  of  large  landowners  Nevertheless,  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  the  smaller  countr  3s,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  two  acres  of  land  that  could  be  developed  for  every  acre  that 
has  been  developed.®  Though  increasing  the  area  in  f  reduction  does 
offer  definite  possibilities  for  increasing  the  total  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  an  increase  brought  about  in  this  manner  would  be  far  more 
costly  and  would  result  in  a  far  smaller  total  increase  in  production 
than  would  occur  by  increasing  the  per  capita  production  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  agricultiuist.  The  fastest  and  most  effective  method  to  increase 
production  is  to  make  the  small  farmer  secure  on  an  economic  unit 
and  to  aid  him  to  adopt  improved  farming  practices,  the  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  fertihzers  and  pesticides,  and  the  improvement  of  the  storage 
and  marketing  methods.  In  other  words,  doubling  the  area  of  land 
in  cultivation  would  not  necessarily  double  total  production  unless  the 

*  Special  Country  Studies  on  Trends  in  Agricultural  Production,  F.\0,  Rome, 
Monograph  59/8/6168. 
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farmers  can  be  trained  to  do  a  better  job  of  farming  than  they  are  now 
doing.  This  does  not  preclude  the  development  of  new  land  where  it 
is  desirable  and  economically  feasible,  or  where  it  is  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  developing  security  in  land  tenure. 

Essentially,  sufficient  funds  and  personnel  must  be  placed  in  the 
field  to  provide  the  impact  to  overcome  not  only  the  present  lag  in  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  individual  farmer,  but  to  help  him  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  future. 

Requirements 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  for  agricultural  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  15  years,  the  productivity  of  the  farm  worker  in  Latin 
America  must  be  increased.  One  of  the  most  effective  approaches  to 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  workers  is  by  concentrating  on 
working  with  the  young  people.  In  addition,  the  program  must  be 
expanded  so  that  the  work  with  these  young  people  is  continued  as 
they  mature.  In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
ever-increasing  population  of  Latin  America. 

During  the  next  15  years  the  total  agricultural  production  of  Latin 
America  will  entail  an  increase  of  not  less  than  150  per  cent  if  the 
following  factors  are  to  be  taken  into  account:  A  50  per  cent  increase 
is  needed  to  maintain  (not  increase)  the  present  ratio  of  food  supplies 
to  population.  A  second  50  per  cent  increase  is  needed  to  provide  the 
export  crops  to  pay  lOr  capital  goods  and  services  for  development.  If 
a  better  standard  of  living  is  to  be  something  other  than  a  goal  to  be 
dreamed  about,  thi  n  agricultural  production  must  be  increased  yet 
another  50  per  cent  to  meet  fully  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  to  pnvide  needed  reserves  in  food  and  fiber. 

An  Integrated  Program 

As  important  as  are  the  socio-economic  programs  of  physical  facilities 
of  roads,  schools,  water  supplies,  health  facilities,  and  general  over¬ 
head  capital  investment,  the  institutional  services  are  equally  necessary 
and  must  be  developed  simultaneously. 

There  are  still  a  large  nmnber  of  practices  and  techniques  that  can 
be  transferred  directly  by  technicians  working  in  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  programs.  However,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  need  for 
agricultural  production  in  Latin  America  during  the  next  15  years, 
tliere  must  be  a  concentrated  effort  on  the  training  of  research  techni¬ 
cians  and  tlie  development  and  establishment  of  agricultural  research 
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programs.  Direct  transfers  of  temperate  zone  techniques  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Mexico  has  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  carried  out  a  primary  research 
program  in  food  products  which  has  aided  it  in  attaining  a  seven  per 
cent  annual  growth  in  agricultural  production  per  year.®  This  research 
program  is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth  in  Mexi¬ 
can  agriculture,  but  the  research  program  has  provided  the  basic  seed, 
plant  materials,  cultural  techniques  and  practices  adapted  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  Contrary  to  what  many  critics  have  contended,  that  an  increase 
in  indigenous  production  would  prevent  the  U.  S.  from  selling  its 
agricultural  commodities,  Mexico  has  increased  its  imports  of  foodstuffs 
from  the  United  States  by  10  per  cent  during  the  last  15  years. 

Agricultural  education,  particularly  of  the  vocational  type  to  reach 
rural  youth,  as  well  as  training  of  teachers  at  the  university  level,  must 
be  expanded.  Technicians  in  research  and  extension  are  needed  and 
will  be  needed  in  greater  numbers  to  provide  the  institutional  services 
to  the  agricultural  areas.  The  Latin  American  technicians  must  be 
trained  and  placed  in  the  field  as  fast  as  the  socio-economic  overhead 
type  of  projects  are  completed.  First,  the  people  must  be  prepared 
to  use  the  facilities  developed;  second,  the  people  must  be  capable 
of  supporting  their  continued  maintenance  and  operation;  third,  the 
people  will  support  only  those  facilities  that  they  understand  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  —  these  they  will  support  within  the  limits  of  their  physical 
and  financial  capacity. 

Education 

The  population  explosion  in  Latin  America  poses  an  even  more 
critical  problem  in  the  field  of  education.  Illiteracy  in  Latin  America 
averages  40  per  cent  for  the  area  as  a  whole.  This  percentage  represents 
almost  80  million  people  who  are  illiterate.  For  the  most  part,  this 
represents  people  with  whom  the  respective  governments  of  Latin 
America  have  difficulty  in  comiaunicating  and  in  improving  their  stan¬ 
dard  of  living.  Illiteracy  varies  fiom  a  low  of  14  per  cent  in  Argentina 
to  a  high  of  90  per  cent  in  Haiti.^  Illiteracy  is  further  complicated  as 
most  of  the  illiterates  are  in  rural  areas.  Even  in  a  country  with  a 
relatively  low  illiteracy  like  Argentina,  almost  twice  as  many  people 
are  illiterate  in  the  rural  as  in  the  urban  areas.  In  Haiti  illiteracy  in 
rural  areas  is  very  close  to  100  per  cent. 

The  problem  for  Latin  America  is  not  only  to  educate  those  that 
are  illiterate  (which  represents  a  far  higher  percentage  of  their  labor¬ 
ing  force  than  40  per  cent),  but  to  prepare  to  meet  the  requirements 
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of  educating  an  additional  six  million  new  students  a  year.  Latin 
America  must  gear  itself  to  educating  11  million  more  people  per  year 
during  the  next  15  years  if  it  desiies  to  make  an  impact  on  illiteracy. 
Six  million  new  students  each  year  and  five  milhon  illiterate  adults 
must  be  educated  yearly  over  a  15-year  period  in  order  to  wipe  out 
ilhteracy. 

Presently,  Latin  America  has  approximately  20.7  million  students 
in  schools  of  all  types.  This  is  broken  down  as  follows:^ 


Elementary 

Secondary 

Vocational 

University 


17.8  million 

1.8  ” 

.75  ” 

.37  ” 


TOTAL  20.72  million 


During  the  last  15  years,  40  per  cent  of  the  population  has  failed  | 
to  receive  any  land  of  education.  Unless  the  facilities,  methods,  and  | 
materials  by  which  education  is  accomphshed  are  changed  and  im-  i 

proved,  ilhteracy  will  increase  rather  than  decrease  during  the  next  15 
years.  Improvement  will  depend  upon  a  massive  effort  to  modernize 
and  improve,  and  expand,  national  systems  of  formal  education  at  all 
levels,  including  special  classes  appropriate  for  adults. 

The  traditional  classical  Latin  American  systems  of  education  are 
too  cumbersome  to  do  the  job.  No  source,  including  the  United  States’  * 
increased  effort  in  social  overhead  projects,  can  provide  enough  funds 
to  continue  to  solve  the  problem  along  established,  customary  lines. 
New  ideas,  new  procedures,  and  new  materials  will  be  necessary  in 
addition  to  more  and  improved  facihties. 

The  classical  approach  to  education  cannot  expect  to  provide  this 
type  of  leadership.  Latin  America  cannot  expect  to  receive  benefits 
from  increased  appropriations  for  socio-economic  projects  unless  these 
projects  result  in  reaching  more  people  more  effectively. 

To  provide  the  leadership  needed,  these  countries  need  to  know  how 
to  change  and  by  what  methods  the  changes  may  be  accomplished  in 
their  own  educational  systems.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  will  not  do  the  job.  It  should  be  admitted  that  in  hght  of 
the  specific  problems  in  the  field  of  education  in  Latin  America  whole¬ 
sale  transfer  of  present  U.  S.  and  European  techniques  could  contribute 
to  an  improvement,  but  would  not  solve  the  Latin  American  problem. 


•  World  Illiteracy  at  Mid-Century,  UNESCO,  New  York,  1957. 
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Recommendation 

There  must  be  initiated  a  study  of  the  educational  problems  of 
Latin  America  in  conjunction  with  OAS  and  other  regional  entities  in 
which  the  specific  problems  of  how  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
requirements  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  to  educate  the  oncoming  gen¬ 
erations  in  Latin  America  are  considered. 

Specifically,  this  would  include: 

(a)  Methods  to  speed  up  the  training  of  professional  staff; 

(b)  Methods  to  improve  the  effectiveness  as  well  as  the  rate  of 
speed  that  instruction  can  be  imparted; 

( c)  Carrying  out  a  research  program  pointed  to  improving  techniques 
of  working  with  and  teaching  adults; 

(d)  Research  on  types  of  literature,  teaching  materials,  school  texts, 
and  other  educational  aids  to  improve  teaching  on  a  country- 
by-country  basis; 

( e )  Establishment  of  one  or  more  pilot  centers  in  remote  areas  which 
would  serve  as  testing  centers  for  proving  the  effectiveness  of 
recommended  procedures. 

(f)  A  review  of  the  present  established  taxing  pattern  which  pro¬ 
vides  revenue  for  educational  programs,  to  determine  both  how 
and  to  what  extent  these  countries  must  increase  their  budgets 
to  support  expanded  programs  to  meet  minimum  requirements. 
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OROZCO’S  HOUSE  OF  TEARS 


James  B.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Since  his  death  in  1949,  the  prestige  of  the  eminent  Mexican  painter 
Jose  Clemente  Orozeo  has  continued  to  grow  as  his  artistic  stature  be¬ 
comes  more  measurable.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  early 
formative  years  of  his  career  when  the  stylistic  foundations  of  maturity 
were  laid  demand  now  more  than  ever  careful  scrutiny  and  evaluation. 
Among  the  early  works  of  this  artist  none,  in  our  opinion,  is  of  greater 
interest  and  few  are  of  higher  quality  than  a  collection  of  water  colors 
known  to  students  of  Orozco  as  the  House  of  Tears}  In  spite  of  their 
importance,  however,  these  pictiures  have  received  only  casual  treat¬ 
ment  from  most  writers.  This  essay  embodies  the  earnest  hope  that 
our  analysis  of  certain  problems  involved  in  the  sources  and  style  of 
House  of  Tears  may  at  least  kindle  broader  interest  in  the  series  as  a 
whole. 

So  far  as  the  sources  are  concerned,  investigation  soon  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  cannot  be  narrowed  to  the  solely  artistic.  On 
the  contrary,  a  broader  frame  of  referenee  involving  as  it  were  the 
raison  ^etre  is  indispensible  to  our  inquiry.  If  this  condition  is  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  consider  House  of  Tears  as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  “social  conscience”  aroused  by  the  revolutionary  upsurge  in 
Mexieo  after  1910.  As  such,  it  is  narrow  in  scope,  somewhat  crude  in 
statement,  but  vital  withal.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  stylistically  — 
as  we  shall  see  —  Orozco  turned  toward  the  burgeoning  movement  of 
German  Expressionism,  which  likewise  often  utilized  sexual  immorality 
as  a  bridgehead  for  an  attack  upon  bourgeois  society. 

Dturing  the  period  just  before  and  immediately  after  the  overthrow 
of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1910,  no  one  had  greater  influence  upon  Orozco 
than  the  so-called  Dr.  Atl.  This,  of  course,  is  the  sobriquet  of  Gerardo 
Murillo,  a  Mexiean  of  presumably  undiluted  Spanish  blood  who  long 
ago  affirmed  his  cultural  allegiance  to  pre- Hispanic  and  non- Hispanic 
Mexico.  Without  contact  with  Dr.  Atl’s  political  and  social  theories 
House  of  Tears  would  doubtless  never  have  appeared  so  soon  and  in 

’  On  the  origin  of  this  title  see  the  comments  of  Alma  Reed  in  her  monograph 
Orozco  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1956),  p.  66. 
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such  uncompromising  form.  Therefore,  his  relationship  in  general  to 
the  development  of  Orozco's  vernal  phase  of  art  and  thought  deserves 
our  consideration  before  we  attempt  to  judge  the  extent  of  his  influence 
upon  the  water  colors. 

An  indefatigable  rebel,  Dr.  Atl  transformed  the  decorous  studios 
of  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos  where  Orozco  was  a  fellow  student  into 
nests  of  subversion.  Under  his  leadership  the  students  baited  their 
instructors,  issued  revolutionary  manifestos,  and  even  went  on  strike. 
When  Porfirio  Diaz  ordered  a  huge  exhibition  of  contemporary  Spanish 
art  to  celebrate  the  centennial  year  of  1910,  Dr.  Atl,  representing  the 
“Society  of  Mexican  Painters  and  Sculptors,”  countered  the  dictator’s 
decree  with  a  display  of  works  executed  by  the  students  of  the  Academy.* 
Presumably  some  of  Orozco’s  earliest  compositions  were  included  in 
this  exhibition,  although  none  of  his  extant  works  can  be  so  identified 
with  sureness  today. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  possess  Orozco’s  appraisal  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man;  a  revealing  picture  of  Dr.  Atl’s  impact  upon  the  Academy, 
it  occupies  several  pages  in  the  artist’s  autobiography.®  What  pro¬ 
duced  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  young  student  from  Guadalajara 
was  his  friend’s  glowing  description  of  Renaissance  art  in  Italy.  To  the 
ingenuous  Orozco,  schooled  in  an  art  system  which  traced  back  only 
in  laborious  and  devious  stages  to  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  words  of  his  mentor  opened  up  thrilling  glimpses  of  the  very 
foundation  of  art.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Dr. 
Atl’s  admiration  for  the  art  of  the  old  masters  blinded  him  to  the  need 
for  a  Mexican  Renaissance.  On  the  contrarv  the  pre-eminent  wisdom 
which  he  drew  from  the  past  was  the  knowledge  that,  however  strong 
its  respect  for  tradition,  a  nation  must  create  art  from  its  own  resources. 
This  belief  he  passed  on  to  Orozco. 

In  short.  Dr.  Atl  created  new  perspectives  for  Orozco  and  for  a 
whole  generation  of  young  Mexican  artists.  Tinged  with  the  glow  of 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  his  appeal  for  a  new  and  truly  national 
art  found  willing  listeners  among  those  dissatisfied  with  the  status  quo. 
Beyond  the  sterile  regime  of  the  Academy  immured  in  plaster  casts, 
theatrical  props,  and  boundless  Francomania  lay  a  brave  new  world  — 
Mexico  herself!  Art  and  patriotism  became  now  synonymous.  Defend 
the  Motherland  against  artistic  as  well  as  economic  imperialism;  depict 

*Jean  Chariot,  “Orozco  and  Siqueiros  at  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos,’’  College 
Art  Journal,  Vol.  X„  No.  4,  pp.  356-3.57. 

*  Jose  Clemente  Orozco,  Autobiografia  (Mexico  City:  Ediciones  Occidente,  1945), 
pp.  19-24. 
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the  beauties,  the  passions,  the  energies  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican 
people!  From  every  wall,  from  every  easel,  let  freedom  ring!  Such 
were  the  ideas  which,  thanks  to  the  demagogic  Dr.  Atl,  now  seethed  in 
the  Academy  of  San  Carlos. 

To  this  man,  then,  Orozco  was  irrevocably  indebted  for  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relationship  of  art  and  society,  a  conception  which  is 
implicit  in  the  content  of  House  of  Tears.  In  those  pages  of  the  auto¬ 
biography  which  deal  with  the  period  during  which  these  water  colors 
were  produced  the  reader  discovers  a  growing  awareness,  stimulated 
largely  by  Dr.  Atl,  of  the  miseries  of  the  urban  proletariat.^  His  social 
conscience  aroused,  Orozco  began  to  peer  behind  the  veil  of  decency 
which  concealed  from  middle-class  society  the  ugliness  of  poverty.  His 
politically-sophisticated  tutor  explained  to  him  that  the  cultural,  as  well 
as  the  political  and  economic,  colonialism  which  Mexico  suffered  sprang 
from  the  traitorous  alliance  of  native  bourgeoisie  and  foreign  capitalists. 
Flaunting  the  slogan,  “el  fin  de  la  civilizacidn  burguesa”  Dr.  Atl  advised 
Orozco  to  turn  his  eyes  away  from  Europe  and  toward  his  native  land; 
the  Mexican  countryside,  the  Indian  masses,  the  streets  and  houses  of 
the  common  people.  In  Orozco’s  own  words:® 

Fu6  entonces  cuando  los  pintores  se  dieron  cuenta  cabal  del  pais  en  donde 
Vivian.  Satumino  Herrin  pintaba  ya  crioUas  que  el  conocia,  en  lugar  de 
manolos  a  la  Zuloaga.  El  Dr.  Atl  se  fui  a  vivir  al  Popocatepetl  y  yo  me 
lanci  a  explorar  los  peores  barrios  de  Mexico.  En  todas  las  telas  aparecia 
poco  a  poco,  como  una  aurora,  el  paisaje  mexicano  y  las  formas  y  los  colores 
que  nos  serin  familiares. 

Never  an  authentic  revolutionary,  our  artist  hurried  off  to  the 
barrios  rather  than  the  barricades.  What  he  saw,  however,  in  the  slums 
of  the  capital  aroused  anger  instead  of  compassion.  From  now  on  only 
a  handful  of  humanity  was  to  escape  the  wrath  of  his  brush  or  pen. 
The  remainder  were  to  be  flayed  immercifully  of  that  integument  of 
grace  with  which  even  the  worst  of  us  clothe  ourselves  on  occasion. 
In  Orozco’s  mural  and  graphic  masterpieces  of  the  future,  holocaust 
will  appear  as  a  fixed  condition  of  existence,  and  fire,  the  gift  wrested 
from  heaven,  will  become  the  source  of  man’s  punishment  and  his  salva¬ 
tion.  Between  the  medieval  guardian  of  religious  orthodoxy  wielding 
the  power  of  the  stake  and  the  Mexican  artist  condemning  mankind  to 
endless  Armageddon  there  is  a  spiritual  kinship. 

Instead  of  moving  to  the  slums  to  paint  prostitutes,  however,  Orozco 
might  instead  have  expressed  his  nationalist  sentiments  in  more  monu¬ 
mental  form  had  Dr.  Atl  been  successful  in  the  mural  project  which 


*  Ibid.,  pp.  22ff. 
'Ibid.,  p.  23. 
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he  launched  not  long  after  the  downfall  of  Diaz.  For  example,  out  of 
the  exhibition  of  contemporary  Mexican  art  which  Dr.  Atl  had  organized 
in  1910  grew  the  “Centro  Artistico,”  . . .  cuyo  objeto  exclusivo  era  con- 
seguir  del  Gobierno,  muros,  en  los  edificios  publicos,  para  pintar.”^ 
After  this  group  had  successfully  petitioned  the  Ministry  of  Education 
its  members  were  commissioned  to  decorate  the  amphitheater  of  the 
National  Preparatory  School.  Wall  space  was  apportioned,  scaffoldings 
were  raised  —  indeed,  it  appeared  that  the  Mexican  mural  movement 
was  about  to  begin.  Revolution,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  this  en¬ 
deavor;  whereupon  the  “Centro  Artistico”  dissolved,  and  its  members 
scattered.  Needless  to  say,  the  “Mexican  Renaissance”  was  postponed 
for  another  decade. 

A  year  later,  as  MacKinley  Helm  succinctly  relates,^ 

. . .  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos  was  closed  by  a  strike  organized  by  the 
students  in  protest  against  the  newly  inaugurated  French  ‘Fillet’  system  of 
teaching  young  children  to  draw  abstractly  . . .  Dr.  Atl  went  in  disgust  back 
to  Eiurope,  and  Orozco  had  to  find  his  own  place  in  the  shelterless  world. 

Disoriented,  our  artist  was  swept  into  the  bohemian  life  of  Mexico 
City.  Deserting  the  revolution  as  well  as  respectable  society,  Orozco 
now  supported  himself  as  a  caricaturist  for  El  Ahuizote,  an  anti-Madero 
journal,  during  1911-1912.  It  is  worth  noting  that  a  cynical  act  of 
political  apostasy,  justified  in  the  following  passage,  precedes  the  social 
apostasy  which  he  as  a  bourgeois  commits  in  exposing  the  moral  shams 
of  bourgeois  society  in  House  of  Tears 

Asi  como  entre  en  un  periddico  de  oposicidn  podia  haber  entrado  en  uno 
gobiemista,  y  entonces  los  chivos  hubieron  sido  los  contrarios.  Los  artistas 
no  tienen  ni  han  tenido  nunca  “convicciones  politicas”  de  ninguna  especie, 
y  los  que  creen  tenerlas  no  son  artistas. 

El  episodio  maderista,  revolucion  a  medios,  era  pura  confusion  e  in- 
consciencia;  lo  demas  fu6  lo  mismo  y  quedo  todo  igual  que  antes. 

The  cynicism  which  Orozco  affects,  however,  is  actually  a  screen  to 
conceal  his  rheological  primitivism.  For  example,  it  seems  obvious,  in 
retrospect,  that  Orozco  was  fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  inception  of 
the  revolt  against  Diaz  because  revolution  as  an  absolute,  an  end  in 
itself,  appealed  enormously  to  his  eschatological  view  of  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  cooperation,  reconstruction,  stability  —  in  short,  all  the 
necessary  but  unromantic  elements  of  post-revolutionary  consolidation 
—  were  concepts  that  simply  bored  him.  As  a  middle-class  intellectual, 
moreover,  he  was  piqued  at  the  deference  paid  by  the  revolutionaries 

•  Ibid.,  p.  31. 

'  MacKinley  Helm,  Man  of  Fire  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  Company,  1953), 
p.  19. 

*  Orozco,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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to  the  masses  of  peasants  and  workers.  Finally,  disillusioned  by  the 
failures  of  the  Maderistas  to  implement  the  vague  goals  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  Orozco  disengaged  emotionally  from  the  fray  and  assumed  a  role 
of  detached  observer  of  the  political  and  social  scene. 

Such  an  attitude  was  impossible  on  the  artistic  front,  however,  where 
he  found  himself  still  involved  in  the  rebellious  activities  of  the  art  stu¬ 
dents.  During  the  strike  against  the  policies  of  the  Academy  in  general 
and  the  Fillet  system  in  particular,  “Orozco,  now  thirty  years  old,  acted 
throughout  ...  as  elder  counselor  to  his  fellow  students,  who  were 
mostly  still  in  their  teens.”®  About  this  time,  however,  an  ambitious 
artist  named  Alfredo  Ramos  Martinez  returned  from  Paris  full  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  French  Impressionists  and  the  Barbizon  school.  Hav¬ 
ing  campaigned  for  the  directorship,  Ramos  Martinez  became  head  of 
the  Academy  when  it  reopened  in  1913.  To  offset  the  stuffy  formality 
of  that  venerable  institution  the  new  director  established  an  outdoor 
class  in  the  suburb  of  Santa  Anita.  Orozco,  however,  remained  aloof 
from  the  Plein-airisme  of  Ramos  Martinez.  A  confirmed  townsman  with 
little  taste  for  landscape,  our  artist  complained:  “Tanto  aire  libre  no  fue 
de  mi  agrado  y  me  separi  del  grupo.”^° 

In  short,  then,  just  before  creating  House  of  Tears  Orozco  was  in  a 
state  marked  by  feelings  of  depression  and  isolation.  Sickened  by  revo¬ 
lutionary  excesses,  appalled  by  social  evils,  and  cut  off  from  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  he  faced  a  hosile  world  —  a  world  that  suddenly  contracted  to  the 
small  but  precise  dimensions  of  the  Calle  Cuautemotozin,  the  red-light 
district  of  Mexico  City.  It  seems  clear  that  the  emotional  aftermath 
of  independence  and  revolution  produced  in  Orozco  a  sense  of  bitter 
frustration  of  which  the  prostitute  became  a  particular  symbol.  House 
of  Tears,  then,  is  to  a  large  degree  cathartic  in  character  like  so  much 
of  Orozco’s  art  of  the  thirties  and  forties. 

Orozco  now  centered  his  attention  upon  a  stratum  of  metropolitan 
life  of  which,  in  general,  he  had  been  ignorant  before.  Uprooted  by 
poverty  from  his  comfortable  bourgeois  world,  he  was  domiciled  dur¬ 
ing  1912-1913  (the  generally  accepted  date  of  the  series)  in  the  most 
disreputable  area  of  the  Mexican  capital.  Here  he  exposed  the  social 
cancers  of  urban  slums.  Prostitution,  in  particular,  offended  Orozco, 
and  he  laid  bare  its  malignancy  in  the  House  of  Tears.  That  his  bour¬ 
geois  morality  was  profoundly  shocked  goes  without  saving.  Seasoned 
with  the  romanticism  and  idealism  of  a  shy  celibate,  his  attitude  toward 

•Chariot,  op.  cit.,  p.  ;359. 

’•Orozco,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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love  must  have  suffered  irrevocable  harm.  Nevertheless,  Orozco  went 
about  his  task  of  recording  la  vida  galante  in  methodical  fashion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Alma  Reed,^^ 

Tablada  privately  informed  me  how  Orozco  had  gained  such  a  realistic 

grasp  of  his  theme.  For  the  purposes  of  more  closely  observing  the  women 

of  the  Calle  Cuautemotozin  district,  Orozco,  Tablada  said,  had  worked  as  an 

inspector  for  the  Departamento  de  Sanidad  of  the  Mexican  capital. 

As  a  sociological  phenomenon,  so  to  speak,  the  prostitute  in  art  has 
appealed  to  many  painters  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  century 
—  Degas  and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  for  example.  Like  them,  Orozco  ex¬ 
amines  prostitution  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  institution  of  modem 
society.  He  leads  us,  as  do  they,  into  the  reception  halls  and  bedrooms 
of  whores,  revealing  the  grotesque  camaraderie  which,  like  a  protective 
coloration,  these  poor  creatures  adopt  in  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
wretchedness  of  their  lives.  At  this  point,  however,  the  analogy  ends, 
for  Orozco’s  women  become  invested  with  a  strong  subjective  quality 
ahen  to  those  of  the  two  Frenchmen.  Both  Toulouse-Lautrec  and 
Degas,  for  example,  treat  harlotry  from  a  view-point  of  indulgence  or 
irony  that  is  generally  free  from  animadversion.  Thus,  their  prostitutes 
maintain  as  it  were  the  decorum  of  a  poUte  drawing-room  to  which  the 
men  will  soon  adjourn  after  brandy.  Each  of  the  inmates  is  so  palpable 
an  image  of  self-conscious  respectability  that  the  ordinary  connotations 
of  lust  almost  disappear.  Even  in  their  most  private  moments  the  prosti¬ 
tutes  of  the  two  Gallic  masters  seldom  provoke  disgust;  indeed,  the 
idle  horns  of  the  stmmpets  when  at  rest  flow  serene  and  empty  like 
those  of  the  bourgeoises  whose  husbands  buy  their  favors. 

On  the  contrary,  the  putas  of  the  Mexican  artist  are  bestial  creatures 
who,  like  the  figures  in  a  “Mockery  of  Christ”  by  Hieronymous  Bosch, 
are  human  yet  without  humanity.  In  the  House  of  Tears  the  misogynist 
joins  company  with  the  uncompromising  moralist  who  hates  the  sinner 
far  more  than  the  sin:  "...  it  is  with  the  fury  of  an  Inquisitor  that 
he  persecutes  sinful  love  in  dens  of  pleasure  and  attacks  the  degenera¬ 
tions  and  defects  of  rich  and  poor.”^^  Haggish,  sexually  repellent,  with 
faces  both  simian  and  skull-like,  Orozco’s  whores  are  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  against  commercialized  love,  but  above  all  they  are  an  outraged 
protest  against  the  corruption  of  once  tender  instincts.^*  (Figure  1) 

For  Orozco,  as  for  the  Norwegian  artist  Edward  Munch,  the  Eternal 
Feminine  is  a  dark  succubus  that  preys  upon  the  body  and  spirit  of 

“  Reed,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

’*  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  Diego  Rivera  (London;  Robert  Hale  Limited,  1939),  p.  177. 

“  Figure  1  reproduces  Juego  de  Prostitutes  (courtesy  of  Sra.  Margarita  de  Orozco). 
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man.  She  is  the  cruel  betrayer  of  her  race  —  Delilah  or  Malinche  — 
and  she  is  the  grinning  harlot  of  Catharsis  whose  obscene  thighs  frame 
the  symbols  of  a  world  gone  mad.“  She  is  also  the  drunken  mistress 
of  the  rich,  mocking  with  her  lover  the  fratricidal  violence  of  the  work¬ 
ers.*’’  Only  as  a  mother  does  woman  retain  dignity  in  the  art  of  Orozco: 
like  a  primeval  rock  that  is  eroded  but  indestructible,  she  looms  with 
monumental  grandeiu:  amidst  the  tragedies  of  life.*®  (Figure  2) 

Bernard  S.  Myers  views  the  recurrence  of  the  prostitute  theme  in 
Orozco’s  art  as  a  “Dostoyevskian  symbol  of  the  corruption  and  weakness, 
the  sadness  and  isolation  of  the  individual,”  but  in  our  opinion  the 
prostitute  is  rather  a  symbol  of  the  pervasive  irrationality  which  Orozco 
attributes  to  modem  civilization.**  Thus,  Catharsis,  the  powerful  fresco 
which  he  painted  for  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  is  a  brutal  commingling 
of  gross  sexuality  and  madness,  while  an  engraving  of  the  forties  rep¬ 
resenting  a  harlot  is  entitled  Locfl.*®  In  like  vein,  but  more  macabre, 
is  an  oil  of  1944  called  La  Victoria  wherein  a  winged  slut,  monstrously 
fat,  leads  an  army  of  skeletons  through  seas  of  blood  in  a  hideous  parody 
of  a  classical  triumph.*®  The  prostitute,  then,  as  presented  in  House 
of  Tears,  is  a  symbol  of  major  importance  which  will  reappear  in  more 
monumental  and  profound  form  in  Orozco’s  art  of  later  years. 

.\lthough  produced  as  early  as  1912-1913,  this  series  of  water  colors 
was  not  publicly  shown  until  September,  1916,  when  it  was  included 
in  an  exhibition  of  .  one  hundred  twenty-three  studies  of  women 
...  in  the  gallery  of  the  Casa  Francisco  Navarro  in  Mexico  City.”®® 
The  abuse  to  which  Orozco  was  subject  on  that  occasion  must  have 
wounded  him  cmelly.®*  Within  a  few  years,  of  course,  he  suffered  a 
more  bmtal  experience  —  the  confiscation  and  destruction  of  many 
works  as  “pornographic”  by  customs  officials  when  he  entered  the 
United  States  at  Laredo  in  1917.  'That  the  rejection  of  his  bordello 
pictures  by  critics  —  both  official  and  unofficial  —  stemmed  from  moral 
rather  than  aesthetic  stringency  goes  without  saying.  What  seems  in¬ 
explicable  today,  however,  is  that  a  scatological  intent  could  have  been 

Catharsis  was  painted  for  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  1934. 

”  See  Orozco’s  frescoes  in  the  National  Preparatory  School. 

*•  Figure  2  reproduces  The  Mothers  Farewell  in  the  National  Preparatcwy  School. 

**  Bernard  S.  Myers,  Mexican  Painting  in  our  Time  (New  York:  Oxford  University' 
Press,  1956),  p.  43. 

’*  Justino  Fernandez,  ed.,  Obras  de  JosS  Clemente  Orozco  en  la  Coleccidn  Carrillo 
Gil  (Mexico:  privately  printed,  1949),  p.  58. 

*•  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

Reed,  op.  cit.,  p.  66. 

"  Ibid. 
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attributed  even  in  1916-1917  to  House  of  Tears.  Far  from  being  obscene 
or  prurient,  the  series  —  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  —  is  a 
puritanical  denunciation  of  lewdness.*^ 

Having  dealt  with  the  general  background  and  character  of  House 
of  Tears,  let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  this  work,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  its  formal  elements.  Few  writers  have  lingered  for 
long  over  the  styhstic  problems  posed  by  these  water  colors,  but  virtu¬ 
ally  all  who  touch  upon  them  appear  to  assume  an  indigenous  proveni¬ 
ence  for  the  general  style  of  the  series.  Such  an  assumption,  however, 
is  gratuitous.  First  of  all,  no  Mexican  painter  of  the  early  twentieth 
century  —  not  even  Dr.  Atl  —  could  have  taught  Orozco  the  expres- 
sionistic  treatment  of  forms  that  is  manifest  in  House  of  Tears. If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  look  for  styhstic  sources  in  the  so-called  “popular 
art”  of  Mexico,  we  shall  have  little  success.  Most  corridos  and  retablos 
of  the  day  were  of  such  elementary  frankness  and  simplicity  in  design 
that  they  must  have  seemed  to  Orozco  as  ingenuous  —  and  inimitable 
—  as  the  art  of  a  child.  Moreover,  even  though  Orozco  was  a  profes¬ 
sional  cartoonist,  he  was  heir  to  no  vital  tradition  of  political  caricature 
that  might  explain  the  simplified  modeling  and  cursive  outlines  of  his 
figures,  for  during  the  Diaz  regime  this  medium  had  waned  to  insigni¬ 
ficance.^*  Not  even  Posada,  the  greatest  and  most  influential  of  Mexi¬ 
can  popular  artists,  could  have  inspired  the  style  of  House  of  Tears, 
in  spite  of  the  admiration  which  Orozco  had  for  him.  The  sharply 
defined,  angular,  and  powerfully  linear  figures  of  the  former  have  little 
in  common  with  the  cloudy  amorphous  forms  of  Orozco,  and  Posada, 
almost  exclusively  an  engraver,  could  scarcely  have  fathered  the  color- 
symbolism  of  the  water  colors. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  close  inspection  of  the  pictures  yields  internal 
evidence  revealing  how  strongly  Orozco  was  influenced  by  certain 
aspects  of  contemporary  art  abroad.  In  order  to  measure  these  influ¬ 
ences  let  us  examine  the  structural  character  of  Orozco’s  design.  Even 
in  so  early  a  work  there  is  an  obvious  inclination  toward  an  archi- 

“K.  g.,  El  Tocador. 

“  D.  W.  Scott  in  an  article  on  Orozco’s  mural  Prometheus  maintains  that  the 
Expressionist  elements  of  Orozco’s  early  works,  including  House  of  Tears,  derive 
from  the  influence  of  German  and  French  Symbolism  through  Julio  Ruelas  and  a  group 
of  illustrators  for  Revista  Moderna.  (See  David  W.  Scott,  “Orozco’s  Prometheus,” 
College  Art  Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  1,  pp.  10-11.)  It  seems  more  logical,  however, 
to  relate  Orozco’s  Expressionism  to  the  influence  of  contemporary  German  Expres¬ 
sionism  than  to  the  fin  de  siecle  romanticism  of  Bocklin  or  the  Art  Nouveau  of 
La  Plume. 

“  Manuel  Toussaint,  “The  Political  Caricature  in  Mexico,”  Mexican  Art  and  Life, 
No.  4,  Oct.  1938,  n.  p. 
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tectonic  mode  of  construction.  In  La  Sale,  for  example,  rigid  hori¬ 
zontals  brace  the  hmp  figures,  nailing  them  like  exotic  butterflies  to  a 
skyline  or  a  wall.*®  (Figure  3)  Space  is  shallow,  imprecise;  it  is  de¬ 
fined  primarily  in  terms  of  air-tight  compartments  troubled  by  spectral 
forms  lunging  centrifugally  as  if  in  flight  from  the  spiritual  vacuum  of 
their  stifled  hves.  Against  the  solidity  of  background  the  forms  are 
soft  and  brittle.  Thus,  the  laced  boots  of  the  women  create  and  tend 
toward  neutral  in  general;  now  and  then,  however,  they  collapse  into 
a  drab  sullen  key  or  flare  up  stridently.  The  chalky-white  of  the  faces 
is  a  travesty  upon  the  traditional  color  of  purity,  and  the  corpse-like 
flesh  bears  compelling  evidence  of  the  moral  decay  within.  Hues  seem 
to  fade  and  run,  especially  within  the  patches  of  violet  at  the  left  of 
the  composition  as  well  as  in  the  green-yellow  unity’  of  wall  and  arm 
at  the  right.  Dull  muted  blues  and  reds,  brushed  on  in  transparent 
washes,  round  out  the  color  gamut  of  this  and  other  paintings  from 
the  series. 

In  certain  pictiues,  however,  color  is  treated  more  expressionistically, 
especially  in  La  Hora  del  Chulo^^  (Figure  5).  Here  the  faces  of  the 
prostitutes  are  livid  masks,  those  of  their  clients  are  ashen  brown,  while 
the  coloring  of  the  room  is  oppressively  hot  and  sticky.  Color,  then,  has 
a  conventional  descriptive  value  in  such  a  painting  —  that  is,  it  defines 
and  measures  and,  in  a  word,  “fleshes  out”  the  forms  —  but  also  it  be¬ 
comes  a  tangible  synonym  for  such  emotive  abstractions  as  “mood,” 
‘psychological  atmosphere,”  and,  above  all,  “the  artist’s  comment.”  On 
the  whole,  nevertheless,  the  limitations  of  Orozco  as  a  colorist  are  more 
apparent  in  this  period  than  his  skill,  and  in  general  the  colors  of 
House  of  Tears  remain  emotionally  unconvincing  and  artistically  banal. 
Seldom  do  they  communicate  to  the  viewer  an  awareness  of  those  inner 
realities  which  the  expressive  distortions  of  the  figures  imply. 

Notwithstanding,  we  must  continue  to  analyze  Orozco’s  use  of  color 
if  only  to  comprehend  why  it  conveys  so  imperfectly  the  symbolic  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  forms.  First  of  all,  if  he  acquired  the  stylistic  tendencies  of 
House  of  Tears  largely  from  a  study  of  contemporary  German  periodi¬ 
cals,  as  we  intend  to  show,  then  the  illustrations  of  these  magazines  — 
many  of  which  appear  in  color  —  may  help  to  explain  the  chromatic 
weakness  just  noted.  In  1912-1913,  for  example,  page  after  page  of 
Simplicissimus  displays  a  tart  pictorial  commentary  upon  German  morals 
and  manners,  but  most  of  the  drawings,  as  reproduced,  are  indifferentlv 

“Courtesy  of  Sra.  Margarita  de  Orozco. 

“  Courtesy  of  Dr.  Carrillo  Gil. 
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colored.  Indeed,  they  represent,  on  the  whole,  a  feeble  compromise 
between  a  coarse  vitality  of  content  and  a  neo-Impressionist  gaiety  of 
palette.  Nevertheless,  if  we  darken  their  values  while  retaining  the 
breadth  of  their  spectral  range,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  achieved  a 
color  scheme  more  or  less  analogous  to  that  employed  in  House  of  Tears. 

Second,  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  palette  of  House  of  Tears 
may  also  derive,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  from  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Atl.  Although  it  is  true  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Orozco’s  surviving 
works  that  he  actually  painted,  like  Dr.  Atl,  with  resin  and  wax  con¬ 
taining  oil  color,  nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  artist 
was  impressed  enough  with  the  theories  of  his  knowledgeable  friend  to 
imitate  certain  effects  of  “Atl-colors.”  The  following  passage  in  his 
autobiography  is  ample  proof  of  Orozco’s  interest  in  Dr.  Atl’s  technical 
experiments:*^ 

Ya  por  entonces  habia  inventado  Atl  sus  colores  secos  a  la  resina,  que 
se  trabajaban  como  el  pastel,  pero  sin  tener  la  fragilidad  de  4ste.  La  idea 
era,  segun  nos  decia,  tener  colores  que  lo  mismo  sirvieran,  para  pintar 
sobre  im  papel  o  sobre  tela,  que  sobre  una  roca  del  Popocatepetl;  lo  mismo 
en  pequeiio  que  en  grande  y  sobre  cualquier  material,  asi  fuera  metalico,  al 
interior  o  a  la  intemperie.  Unos  colores  asi  serian  ciertamente  cosa  de 
maravilla  y  los  que  ya  usaba,  si  no  eran  todavia  perfectos,  representaban 
un  paso  considerable  hacia  el  fin  deseado. 

What  interested  Orozco  most  about  “Atl-colors”  was  probably  not  the 
technique  in  toto,  but  rather  the  flat  metallic  effects  which  the  technique 
imparted  to  the  surfaces  of  pictures. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  the  European  influences  which  are  of 
paramount  importance  in  House  of  Tears.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  since  Orozco  had  never  been  abroad  at  the  time  of 
composition,  his  knowledge  of  contemporary  European  art  was  on  the 
whole  indirect.  This  secondhand  contact  was  established  largely,  in 
our  opinion,  through  periodicals  —  particularly  through  the  fashionable 
magazines  from  Europe  that  circulated  in  Mexico.  In  1912-1913, 
when  the  water  colors  were  executed,  a  large  German  colony  existed 
in  Mexico  City,  whose  intellectually-sophisticated  members  read  publi¬ 
cations  from  home  such  as  Pan,  Jugend,  and  Simplicissimus.  Of  these 
the  latter  was  doubtless  the  most  sparkling  if  not  the  most  profound. 
Simplicissimus  provided  its  nostalgic  readers  with  spicy  vignettes  of 
bourgeois  and  Bohemian  life  auf  deutsch,  as  well  as  biting  cartoons  of 
liberal  persuasion,  drawn  by  a  talented  group  of  staff  artists. 

About  1907  a  number  of  these  —  Rudolf  Wilke,  Wilhelm  Schulz,  E. 
Thony,  and  above  all,  Karl  Arnold  —  introduced  a  concept  and  form 


Orozco,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 
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of  realism  which  reflected  the  formative  phases  of  the  Expressionist 
movement  in  German  painting  of  the  twentieth  century.  Only  two 
years  before,  in  1905,  Erich  Heckel,  Ernst  Kirchner,  and  Karl  Schmidt- 
Rottluff  helped  initiate  this  movement  with  the  formation  of  Die  Briicke. 
Expressionism,  however,  even  when  spelled  with  a  capital  letter,  is  a 
rather  vague  artistic  term  which  can  be,  and  often  is,  apphed  to  art  of 
the  past  as  well  as  art  of  the  present.  Perhaps,  then,  we  shall  be  more 
clearly  understood  in  our  discussion  if  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  serviceable  definition  of  German  Expressionism  as  we  employ  it 
here.  From  Charles  Kuhn’s  work  on  this  subject  we  quote  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics:*® 

The  first  is  a  self-consciotis  rebelliousness,  a  pioneering  spirit  of  explora¬ 
tion,  a  sense  of  seeking  for  new  ways  of  expressing  visually  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  The  second  is  the  insistence  on  the  validity  of  the  artist’s  personal 
emotional  response  to  his  subject.  The  third  is  a  curious  new  type  of 
eclecticism,  a  willingness  to  accept  the  artistic  validity  of  medieval  art, 
European  folk  art,  the  primitive  arts  of  the  Pacific  islands,  Africa,  and 
America,  and  even  the  drawing  and  painting  of  children.  Lastly,  and 
closely  linked  with  the  others,  is  the  concept  that  artistic  form  results  from 
inner  necessity  only,  and  that  form  must  never  be  imposed  upon  the  artist 
by  tradition  or  convention. 

Expressionism,  then,  is  in  reality  an  attitude  before  it  is  a  style. 
From  an  Expressionist  viewpoint,  therefore,  censure  is  more  satisying 
than  approval,  bigotry  is  richer  than  tolerance,  in  the  moral  posture 
which  the  artist  assumes  toWard  liis  subject  matter.  Thus,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  discover  in  the  pages  of  Simplicissimus  after  1907 
a  modification  or  transformation  of  certain  conventional  themes.  Be¬ 
fore  this  date,  for  example,  humor  is  rather  broad  and  vague  with  regard 
to  vice,  but  after  1907  a  multitude  of  drawings  appears  in  which  sexual 
morality,  particularly  as  it  is  honored  in  the  breach,  is  subjected  to  the 
most  caustic  satire.  The  amorous  charades  of  shopgirls  and  their  adult¬ 
erous  beaux,  formerly  played  almost  exclusively  in  the  privacy  of  the 
boudoir,  now  frequently  give  way  to  the  comradely  banter  of  prostitute 
and  client  in  the  businesslike  atmosphere  of  the  bordello  (Figure  4).^® 
Young  shopgirls  who  have  been  charmingly  and  excusably  errant  now 
become  coldly  amoral,  and  innocence,  previously  overwhelmed  by  mas- 
cuhne  duplicity,  is  now  a  conscious  agent  of  evil.  The  pungency  of 
these  new  themes  is  underscored  by  such  technical  devices  as  unmolded 
planes,  unreflected  light,  flat  linear  forms,  distortion,  and  arbitrary' 
colors. 


"Charles  Kuhn,  German  Expressionism  and  Abstract  Art  (Cambridge:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1957),  p.  7. 

“Figure  4  reproduces  a  drawing  by  E.  Thony.  See  Simplicissimus,  XVIII. 
Jahrgang  I.  Halbjahr  1913,  p.  160. 
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Typical  of  this  post-1907  genre  is  a  sketch  of  a  cabaret  or  night  club 
by  Karl  Arnold  (Figure  6).  If  we  compare  this  drawing  from  a  1913 
edition  of  Simplicissimus  with  Orozco’s  La  Hora  del  Chulo  of  the  House 
of  Tears  series  (Figure  5),  we  discover  certain  analogies:  mask-like 
faces  that  lend  an  atmosphere  of  garish  unreality  to  the  forced  gaiety 
of  the  scene;  flat,  relatively  unmodeled  forms  that  crowd  the  picture- 
space;  contours  that  are  sinuous  and  restless;  and  an  arbitrary  pattern 
of  strong  tonal  contrasts.  In  particular,  the  women  at  the  left  in  both 
pictures  are  quite  similar  in  style  and  character.  The  German  artist,  of 
course,  is  closer  to  Toulouse-Lautrec  —  the  ultimate  source  of  his  draw¬ 
ing  —  than  is  Orozco,  and  Arnold’s  draughtsmanship  and  design  are 
more  sophisticated  than  those  of  the  Mexican.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  prostitutes  and  clients  of  the  Calle  Cuautemotozin  are 
akin  to  the  Bohemian  society  of  early  twentieth-century  Munich  and 
Berlin. 

Another  sketch  by  Karl  Arnold,  titled  Ein  guter  Mensch,  is  likewise 
near  to  the  spirit  and  style  of  Orozco’s  water  colors®^  (Figure  7).  In 
both  this  German  drawing  and  La  Hora  del  Chulo  appear  the  same 
rather  flat  and  weightless  “free-flowing”  figures,  soggy  hues,  and  back¬ 
ground  and  accessories  arranged  in  hovering  planes  parallel  to  the 
picture  surface.  Indeed,  in  the  color  schemes  of  both  works  we  discover 
similar  dull  crimsons  generously  spotted  through  the  design.  Again, 
without  stressing  parallels  too  strongly,  we  emphasize  that  the  stylistic 
antecedents  of  House  of  Tears  are  to  be  found  in  contemporary  Europe 
rather  than  Mexico. 

If  in  style,  then,  Orozco’s  water  colors  imply  a  careful  perusal  by 
their  author  of  current  German  periodicals,  in  attitude  toward  subject 
matter,  on  the  other  hand,  our  artist  is  less  beholden  to  the  German 
illustrators.  Orozco  is  subjectively  involved  in  the  content  of  House 
of  Tears,  but  artists  like  Arnold  and  Thony  stand  aside,  cynical  but 
silent,  allowing  their  sketches  to  speak  for  themselves.  What  the  latter 
seem  to  convey,  therefore,  is  a  sense  of  wickedness  that  is  somewhat 
alluring,  of  profligacy  that  is  slightly  cheerful.  The  women  whom  we 
encounter  in  their  drawings,  no  matter  how  morally  calloused,  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  retain  a  modicum  of  grace  and  beauty;  the  men  remain  strong 
and  self-assured  in  the  most  sordid  of  surroundings.  Orozco’s  men 
and  women,  however,  uglified  d  outrance,  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
empathy;  they  seem  like  puppets,  dangling  on  invisible  strings,  instead 
of  people.  If  it  is  true,  as  Alma  Reed  alleges,  that  it  was  Orozco  him- 

“Zfoid.,  XVII.  Jahrgang  II.  Halbjahr  1912/13,  p.  743. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  458. 
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self  who  entitled  the  series,  then  it  is  clear  that  for  onr  artist  House  of 
Tears  is  synonymous  with  hell.®^ 

In  our  interpretation  Orozco’s  indebtedness  to  German  Expressionism 
is  not  a  sign  of  artistic  poverty;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  proof  of  his  need 
to  expand  the  technical  boundaries  of  his  art  in  order  to  accommodate, 
a  powerful  new  content.  Moreover,  Orozco’s  interest  in  a  vital  and 
progressive  phase  of  contemporary  Exuropean  art  ought  to  dispel  the 
illusion  that  until  he  painted  murals  in  the  early  twenties  with 
such  sophisticated  and  cosmopolitan  colleagues  as  Rivera,  Siqueiros, 
and  Chariot,  Orozco  was  ignorant  of  avant-garde  painting  in  Eiurope. 
This  interest,  however,  which  was  to  increase  widely  diuing  the  last 
two  decades  of  his  career,  largely  disappeared  during  the  twenties  when 
Orozco  was  engrossed  in  the  problems  involved  in  mastering  the  difficult 
medium  of  fresco.  As  a  modest  harbinger,  however,  of  that  monumental 
Expressionism  which  our  artist  in  the  ripeness  of  maturity  was  to  create 
on  walls  from  Pomona  to  Hanover,  from  Mexico  City  to  Guadalajara. 
House  of  Tears  is  worthy  of  our  respect  and  admiration. 


THE  RISE  OF  A  MIDDLE-CLASS 
TRADITION  IN  MEXICAN  ART 


Virginia  B.  Den 

If  the  happenings  in  twentieth-centxuy  Mexican  art  could  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  musical  notation,  the  score  would  resemble  a  movement  of 
a  symphony  with  two  major  themes.  The  original  theme,  that  of  a 
Revolutionary  art  for  the  masses,  was  stated  loudly  and  boldly  at  the 
opening  of  the  movement.  Slowly  a  counter-theme,  that  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  art  for  the  middle-class,  began  to  emerge.  The  strains  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  theme  have  been  especially  perceptible  since  1940;  the  two  melodies 
have  woven  together  in  a  counterpoint  pattern  for  twenty  years.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  the  conservative  theme  is  becoming  predominant  over  the  ever- 
weakening  notes  of  the  radical  one. 

The  Revolutionary  Tradition  in  Mexican  Art 

The  rise  of  a  middle-class  art  in  twentieth-century  Mexico  can  best 
be  understood  when  seen  against  the  background  of  Revolutionary  art 
out  of  which  it  is  emerging.  An  art  for  the  masses,  with  appropriate 
style,  content,  and  purpose,  has  dominated  the  art  scene  since  1910,  as 
a  parallel  movement  accompanying  the  politico-social  Revolution.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  mihtary  period  painters  joined  together  in  collective  en¬ 
deavors  to  create  a  popular  art,  and  were  paid  by  the  government  to 
do  so.  Through  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  government  followed 
the  policy  of  using  the  pictorial  arts,  especially  mural  paintings,^  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  populace  to  the  official  philosophy  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  as  a  means  of  instilling  in  the  people  a  renewed  respect  for 
their  own  native  Indian  artistic  traditions. 

Thematically,  art  paralleled  government,  and  a  similarity  was  evident 
between  national  issues  illustrated  by  painters  and  those  emphasized 
by  governments.  The  messages  conveyed  by  the  art  of  the  early  years 
were  as  militantly  socialistic  as  were  the  Revolutionary  reforms.  Themes 
stressed  by  both  political  and  artistic  sermons  were  anti-foreignism, 
anti-clericalism,  anti-capitalism,  anti-fascism,  anti-miUtarism,  redistribu- 

*  Second  only  to  murals,  the  graphic  arts  were  popular  as  a  medium  for  propa¬ 
gandizing  and  educating  the  masses  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and  posters. 
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tion  of  land  and  wealth,  labor  reforms,  education,  and  “indianism.” 
The  point  of  view  was  “nationalistic  and  socialistic,  tinged  with  a  vague 
Marxism,  and  very  sentimental,  shessing  values  characteristic  of  Mexico 
in  lieu  of  imported  values.  This  new  outlook  (in  art)  appealed  to 
governments  and  intellectual  groups,  (who  were)  trying  to  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  imminent  social  and  political  transforma¬ 
tions.”^ 

The  dedicated  group  of  artists,  which  aggressively  put  into  action  a 
profound  social  ideology,  was  an  unique  historical  phenomenon.  Artists 
have  organized  themselves,  mutually  to  improve  their  effectiveness,  at 
other  times  and  places:  for  example,  the  Staatliches  Bauhaus,  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  artists  at  Weimar,  Germany,  from  1919  to  1933,  which  in¬ 
cluded  Walter  Gropius,  Paul  Klee,  Lyonel  Feininger,  and  Wassily  Kan¬ 
dinsky.®  Likewise,  artists  have  been  hired  by  the  state  to  illustrate  the 
virtues  and  principles  of  the  government  and  to  educate  the  people 
thereto:  for  example,  the  Venetian  painters  of  the  Renaissance,  who 
were  commissioned  to  paint  the  glorious  pageants  and  ceremonies  of  the 
State  of  Venice.*  In  the  modem  Mexican  movement,  besides  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  organization  and  government  patronage,  the  additional  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  ideological  commitment  has  resulted  in  a  thorough-going  socialis¬ 
tic  art.®  The  artists  committed  themselves  to  the  practice  of  a  Marxian 
philosophy  which  was  articulated  by  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros  in  a  Mani¬ 
festo  which  he  published  in  1921:* 

Social,  Political,  and  Aesthetic  Declaration  from  the  Syndicate  of  Techni¬ 
cal  Workers,  Painters,  and  Sculptors  to  the  indigenous  races  humiliated 
through  centuries;  to  the  soldiers  converted  into  hangmen  by  their  chiefs; 
to  the  workers  and  peasants  who  are  oppressed  by  the  rich;  and  to  the 
intellectuals  who  are  not  servile  to  the  bourgeoisie: 


*  Fernando  de  Szyszlo,  “Contemporary  Latin  American  Painting,"  College  Art 
Journal  (XIX,  No.  2:134-145),  p.  136. 

*  Maurice  Raynal,  Modern  Painting,  Editions  d’Art  Albert  Skira  (Switzerland, 
1956),  p.  231-32.  The  aim  of  the  Bauhaus  was  “to  create  an  association  of  archi¬ 
tects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  enabling  them  to  pool  their  ideas,  experiment  with 
new  techniques,  and  in  collaboration  to  produce  work  on  thoroughly  modem  lines.” 
The  conclusion  of  their  Manifesto  stated:  “Let  us  then  create  a  new  guild  of  crafts¬ 
men,  free  from  that  class-dividing  arrogance  which  sets  up  an  impassable  barrier 
between  the  artist  and  the  artisan.  Let  us  all  join  in  .  . .  that  new  structure  of 
the  future  in  which  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  harmoniously  reunited. 
Millions  of  workers  will  help  ...  [to  create  the]  image  of  their  faith  in  a  new  age.” 

*  Bernard  Berenson,  Italian  Painters  of  the  ReruiLmince  (New  York,  1957),  p.  16. 
‘The  art  picture  presently  existing  in  Russia  fits  this  discription.  However, 

the  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  Russian  artists  are  not  allowed  such  freedom, 
of  honest  individual  expression,  as  Mexican  ones  have  enjoyed  from  the  outset. 
Sincerely  committed  to  socialism,  the  Mexican  artists  adhered  to  official  “party- 
line“  by  internal  not  external  motivation. 

*  Guillermo  Rivas,  “David  Alfaro  Siqueiros,"  Mexican  Life,  December,  1935. 
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We  are  with  those  who  seek  the  overthrow  of  an  old  and  inhuman  system 
within  which  you,  worker  of  the  soil,  produce  riches  for  the  overseer  and 
politician,  while  you  starve.  Within  which  you,  worker  in  the  city,  move  the 
wheels  of  industries,  weave  the  cloth,  and  create  with  your  hands  the 
modern  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  parasites  and  prostitutes,  while  your  own 
body  is  numb  with  cold.  Within  which  you,  Indian  soldier,  heroically 
abandon  your  land  and  give  your  life  in  the  eternal  hope  of  liberating  your 
race  fram  the  degradation  and  misery  of  centiuies. 

Not  only  the  noble  labor  but  even  the  smallest  manifestations  of  the 
material  and  spiritual  vitality  of  our  race  spring  from  our  native  midst. 

Its  admirable,  exceptional,  and  peculiar  ability  to  express  beauty  —  the  art 
of  the  Mexican  people  —  is  the  highest  and  greatest  spiritual  expression 
of  the  world-tradition  which  constitutes  our  most  valued  heritage.  It  is 
great  because  it  surges  from  the  people;  it  is  collective,  and  our  own 
aesthetic  aim  is  to  socialize  artistic  expression,  to  destroy  bourgeois  individu¬ 
alism. 

We  repudiate  so-called  easel  art  and  all  such  art  which  springs  from 
ultra-intellectual  circles,  for  it  is  essentially  aristocratic. 

We  hail  the  monumental  expression  of  art  because  such  art  is  public 
property. 

We  proclaim  that  this  being  the  moment  of  social  transition  from  a 
decrepit  to  a  new  order,  the  makers  of  beauty  must  invest  their  greatest 
efforts  in  the  aim  of  materializing  an  art  valuable  to  the  people;  and  our 
supreme  objective  in  art,  which  is  today  an  expression  for  individual  pleasure, 
is  to  create  beauty  for  all,  beauty  that  enlightens  and  stirs  to  struggle. 

Beginnings  of  Conservatism  in  the  Socio-Political  Milieu 

Out  of  this  foundation  of  radical  policies,  both  in  pohtics  and  in 
art,  a  more  conservative  trend  has  developed.  During  the  four  periods 
in  twentieth-century  Mexico’s  politico-social  changes,  the  governments 
have  successively  favored  four  segments  of  society  as  having  first  claim 
on  available  national  resources:  tlie  miUtary  (1910-1924),  the  urban 
workers  (1924-1934),  the  rural  peasants  (1934-1940),  and  the  industrial- 
commercial  middle-classes  (1940-1960).^  There  have  been  indications 
of  the  roots  of  the  present-day  conservative  countermovement  ever  since 
the  inception  of  the  Revolution  itself.  The  Plutarco  Elias  Calles  regime, 
1924  to  1934,  was  the  first  to  turn  reactionary,  by  beginning  to  favor 
the  incipient  middle-class.  Ldzaro  Cdrdenas,  1934  to  1940,  maintained 
a  satisfactorily  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Church  and  quieted  most 
anti-clerical  sentiments.  The  rehabilitation  of  the  Church  was  possible 
because  political  power  was  now  strong  enough  to  allay  fears  of  the 
Vatican  as  an  external  tlireat  to  the  nation.  The  Cdrdenas  administrat- 
tion  featured  the  expropriation  of  foreign  oil  investments,  allowing 
growing  middle-class  money  to  operate  domestically  the  nation’s  own 
national  resources.  Industriahzation,  and  its  companion  urbanization, 

’John  J,  Johnson,  Political  Change  in  Latin  America  (Stanford,  Calif.,  1958) 
Cf.  Chaptor  on  Mexico. 
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began  slowly  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  becoming  noticeable 
during  the  Cdrdenas  period.  Expansions  in  industry  created  increasing 
demands  for  the  skills  of  the  growing  urban  middle-class.  Throughout 
the  past  fifty  years  the  Revolution’s  emphasis  on  nativism,  a  program 
called  Indianismo,  declined  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  rise  of  a  middle- 
class. 

Since  1940,  the  middle-class  has  increased  in  size  and  influence  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  been  able  to  gain  control  of  the  government. 
The  radical  social  reforms  of  the  initial  Revolution  have  been  replaced 
by  a  moderate  capitalism.  The  four  presidents  of  this  period,  Avila 
Camacho,  Miguel  Alemin,  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines,  and  Adolfo  L6pez 
Mateos,  generally  have  favored  the  commercial-industrial  middle-classes 
rather  than  the  lower-classes  of  laborers  and  farmers.  Economic  stability 
and  growth,  based  on  wise  use  of  natural  resources  domestically  con¬ 
trolled,  has  been  closely  related  to  the  rise  of  the  middle-class. 

Growth  of  Conservative  Elements  in  Art,  1910-1940 
1910-1924 

The  socio-political  trends  of  the  past  fifty  years  have  been  echoed 
in  the  art  world,  each  of  the  four  periods  becoming  more  conservative. 
During  the  early  years,  1910  to  1924,  the  artists  generally  adhered  to 
the  nationalistic  subject-matter.  Only  the  pro-Church  paintings  contra¬ 
dicted  the  Revolutionar)'  “party-line.”®  Subversive  use  of  Christian 
ideas  occurred  occasionally  in  paintings  by  nominal  anti-clericals. 

In  the  National  Preparatory  School,  Diego  Rivera  painted  a  mural 
illustrating  his  own  conception  of  the  Creation.  Included  were  symbolic 
figures  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temp¬ 
erance,  and  the  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  He 
himself,  an  articulate  Church-hater,  confessed,  “This  is  nothing  more 
than  a  big  exvoto.”*  Elsewhere  in  the  Preparatory  School,  Jos6  Clemente 
Orozco  painted  two  Christian  themes,  “Maternity,”  a  version  of  the 
classical  madonna  and  child,  and  “Christ  Destroying  His  Own  Cross.” 
Other  painters  touched  on  Christian  concepts  when  they  illustrated 
folk  fiestas,  which  usually  celebrate  a  Church  holiday.  Fernando  Leal 
painted  the  “Black  Christ  of  Chalma,”  which  featured  a  crucifixion 
scene.  Fermin  Revueltas  painted  the  “Fiesta  of  the  Virgin  of  Guada- 

“  Favoring  the  Church  was  a  middle-class  phenomenon,  because  the  Roman 
CathoUc  Church  was  unpopular  with  the  Revolutionaries  for  demanding  allegiance 
to  a  non- Mexican  power.  Any  trace  of  middle-class  (non-proletarian)  values  existent 
during  the  military  years  was  associated  with  internationalism  and  the  Church. 
(i.e.,  the  same  type  of  mentaUty  would  include  all  three.) 

*  Jean  Chariot,  “Saints  and  Santos,”  Liturgical  Arts,  XXII  (May,  1955),  p.  80. 
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lupe,”  the  epitome  of  all  national  annual  festivals,  revealing  the  native 
Mexican  version  of  Christianity. 

All  of  these  pictures  were  murals,  in  accordance  with  the  nationalistic 
policy  of  pubhc  painting,  in  spite  of  their  more  or  less  non-nationalistic 
content.  However,  during  the  early  1920’s  there  was  a  small  amount  of 
easel  painting,  which  was  officially  considered  non-Revolutionary  and 
decadent,  done  by  Francisco  Goitia,  Carlos  Merida,  Carlos  Orozco 
Romero,  and  Manuel  Rodrigues  Lozano. 

1924-1934 

Following  the  years  of  military  control,  the  period  1924  to  1934 
contained  the  blossoming  of  the  urban  labor  segment  and  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  painting.  The  artists  had  expected  to  find  a  true  spokesman  in 
the  labor-minded  Calles,  for  they,  too,  were  great  advocates  of  orga¬ 
nized  labor  and  considered  themselves  part  of  it.  Calles,  however, 
proved  a  disappointment  to  the  radical  artists,  because  he  and  his 
puppet-presidents  extended  httle  patronage  to  art;  in  fact,'  his  regime 
later  turned  reactionary,  favoring  the  upper-  and  middle-classes.  Because 
of  the  absence  of  government  commissions,  artists  were  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  employment,^®  and  found  support  from  some  private 
sources,  both  commercial  and  individual.  Two  important  mural  com¬ 
missions  in  private  business  houses  went  to  Orozco  and  Revueltas.  The 
former  was  hired  in  1925  by  Francisco  Sergio  Iturbe,  proprietor  of 
Sanborn’s  House  of  Tiles,  to  paint  his  mural  “Omniscience”  on  the 
interior  of  the  restaurant.  Revueltas  decorated  the  new  National 
Mortgage  and  Urban  Bank  in  1933. 

Orozco,  Jean  Chariot,  and  many  other  moralists  sought  private 
patronage  by  turning  to  easel  painting.  For  example,  Orozco  painted 
his  famous  series  of  penetrating  and  perceptive  easel  works  called 
“Mexico  in  Revolution.”  Easel  painting  would  not  have  been  possible 
had  there  not  been  a  market  for  it;  thus,  this  evidence  implies  the 
existence  of  a  growing  class  of  people  with  money  and  taste  for  privately- 
owned  paintings. 

Thematically,  the  only  frequent  way  in  which  artists  spoke  out 
against  the  Revolution,  as  in  the  earlier  militant  years,  was  to  express 
sympathy  for  tlie  Christian  faith.  Federico  Cantu  relied  upon  Chris¬ 
tian  themes  for  the  majority  of  his  works.  Even  Rivera  found  some¬ 
thing  praiseworthy  in  Mexican  Christianity  when  he  included,  in  the 

“  Some  even  left  the  country,  or  took  state  government  commissions,  or  even 
did  non-artistic  work. 
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Cortes  Palace  mural,  a  laudatory  portrayal  of  the  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  task  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  fathers.  Also,  he  actually 
criticized  the  government  policy  of  anti-clericalism  with  a  sympathetic 
portrait  of  a  cristero,  one  of  the  pious  Catholic  peasants  who  revolted, 
in  1926  to  1929,  against  Calles’  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  anti-clerical 
clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

Orozco,  true  to  his  independent  attitude  toward  the  Revolution,  felt 
free  to  express  himself  in  Christian  terms  whenever  he  chose.  It  may 
be  significant  that  when  he  repeated  his  earher  theme  of  “Christ  De¬ 
stroying  His  Own  Cross,”  he  did  it  outside  of  Mexico,  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  New  Hampshire.  Perhaps  he  recalled  the  damage  done  to 
his  first  one  at  the  National  Preparatory  School;  or  perhaps,  given  the 
anti-clericalism  of  Calles,  he  hesitated  to  use  a  Christian  theme  inside 
the  country.  The  painting  was  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  the  total 
human  civilization,  including,  of  course,  a  Revolutionary  Mexico,  which 
Christ  no  longer  deemed  worthy  of  his  sacrifice. 

Rufino  Tamayo  painted  a  non-Revolutionary,  yet  also  non-Christian, 
series  of  murals  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Mexico  City  on  the 
universal  subject  of  music.  That  the  conservatory  was  vital  enough  to 
be  redecorating  indicates  a  growth  in  the  class  of  people  which  patron¬ 
ized  it,  the  formal  study  of  music  being  pursued  by  the  upper-  and 
middle-classes  of  society,  not  the  masses.  Tamayo  employed  a  pre- 
Columbian  style  to  portray  figures  representing  “Music,”  a  nude  “Intui¬ 
tion,”  a  clothed  “Intelligence,”  “Humanity,”  and  “Song.” 

1934-1940 

The  presidential  administration  of  Ldzaro  Cdrdenas,  1934  to  1940, 
marked  the  rebirth  of  the  agrarian  Revolution  and  of  the  artistic  renais¬ 
sance.  The  aesthetic  leaders  were  encouraged  once  more  by  public 
sponsorship  of  art.  In  opposition  to  the  radical  Revolutionary  policy  of 
nationalistic  isolation,  Cdrdenas  encouraged  art  commissioned  by  foreign 
patrons,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  international  good  will  by  capi¬ 
talizing  on  the  artists*  world-wide  fame. 

Reflecting  the  growing  conservatism  of  the  government,  painters  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  less  restricted  to  Revolutionary  themes.  Art-for-art’s-sake, 
instead  of  art-for-propaganda,  had  becxime  an  accepted  philosophy. 
The  illiterate  masses  were  declining  in  official  importance;  thus,  less 
attention  was  given  to  educating  them  through  pictures.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  intelligent  bourgeoisie  was  increasing  in  official  importance; 
thus,  more  art  was  produced  to  meet  their  demands. 

The  modern  Mexican  art  movement  was  old  enough  bv  the  Cdrdenas 
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period  to  have  allowed  factions  to  develop  within  the  group  of  artists. 
Many  of  the  younger  painters  had  separated  from  the  original  ideolog)’ 
that  art  must  be  public  and  serve  a  political  and  social  purpose.  There 
were  t^^'0  definite  camps:  the  Revolutionary  artists,  headed  by  Rivera 
and  Siqueiros,  and  the  non-Revolutionary  artists,  led  by  Tamayo  and 
Merida.  Orozco  transcended  the  two  divisions,  belonging  to  both  and 
to  neither. 

There  were  many  painters  who  preferred  non-nationalistic  themes 
and  styles:  e.g.,  Roberto  Montenegro  used  a  style  called  lyricism  and 
poetry.’*  Merida  was  an  abstractionist,  Jesiis  Guerrero  Galvan  showed 
more  French  influences  than  Mexican,’^  Orozco  Romero  did  surrealistic 
e.xperiments  of  sub-conscious  psychological  studies,  Augustin  Lazo  used 
poetic  mysticism,  and  Tamayo  painted  pictures  too  rigorously  pure  and 
ascetically  austere  to  communicate  to  the  masses  at  all.”  There  was 
thematic  dissention  within  the  original  camp  of  nationalistic  painters: 
e.g.,  Rivera  praised  science  and  technology  as  man’s  hope  for  sabation. 
while  Orozco  condemned  those  very  elements  of  modem  civilization 
because  they  destroyed  man’s  spirit. 

The  non-Revolutionaries  were  often  also  non-muralists,  rebelling 
against  media,  as  well  as  thematic  content  and  style.  This  Wiis  a 
“middle-class”  symptom,  for  easel  works  could  Ih*  pri\’atelv  owned, 
whereas  murals  were  public  property. 

By  1936,  the  non-Revolutionary  artists  had  organized  themselves 
into  the  National  Association  of  Artists,  comparable  to  the  earlier  orga¬ 
nizations  of  the  Revolutionary'  artists.  They  chose  Tamayo  as  their 
delegate  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  a  Congress  of  Artists.'* 

Some  examples  of  paintings  done  in  the  Ciirdeiiiis  periotl,  which  can 
P  be  considered  non-Revolutionary  in  content,  will  illustrate  the  cousers  a- 
tive  trend.  Cantu  continued  painting  themes  from  the  Christian  tradi¬ 
tion,  such  as  “Descent  from  the  Cross,”  and  "The  Last  Supper.”  Other 
painters  also  Ixigan  to  turn  to  religious  subjects,  reflecting  the  increasing 
favor  being  shown  the  Church  under  that  administration. 

In  the  spirit  of  middle-class  values,  Ort)/.co  criticized  the  Revolution, 
in  spite  of  the  l)enefits  it  brought  to  the  masses,  in  his  murals  at  the 
Cabanas  Orphanage  in  (hiadalajara.  He  coiulenmeil  the  Rexolutiou’s 
pre-occupation  with  technology  ami  industry,  which  had  forced  itself 

“Carlos  Merida,  Modern  Mexieun  .\rtists  (Mexiio,  IU37),  p.  lib. 

”  Ibid.,  p.  72. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

“Vir({inia  Stewart,  45  Coiiteinpornry  Mexican  Artiatx,  (Slautord,  t'alit.,  1951) 
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like  a  military  machine  upon  the  Mexican  people.  This  theme  was 
reiterated  on  the  side  walls  of  the  Jilquilpan  library  and  in  “Catharsis” 
at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  declared  that  human  salvation 
depends  on  rebellion  against  the  mechanized  world. 

Also  at  the  Cabanas  Orphanage,  Orozco  preached  the  elevation  of 
the  spiritual  qualities  of  man  and  the  overcoming  of  the  political  and 
material  aspects  as  his  only  hope  for  salvation.  This  work  represented 
a  radical  departure  from  the  official  Revolutionary  emphasis  on  particu¬ 
lar  native  culture,  for  it  spoke  in  the  name  of  universal  humanity.  In 
the  dome  of  the  orphanage  chapel,  Man  was  presented  as  the  four 
elements,  representing  his  many-sided  nature.  Three  of  mankind’s  com¬ 
ponents  were  on  the  ground  frantically  struggling  for  mastery,  while 
the  spiritual  Man  soared  upward,  rising  above  his  material  environment. 

The  one  outstanding  privately-commissioned  mural  of  the  period  was 
painted  by  Rivera  at  the  Hotel  Reforma  in  1935.  It,  however,  was 
quite  radical  in  content,  using  political  and  nativistic  folk  themes. 

The  zealous  themes  of  anti-clericalism  and  anti-foreignism  had  sharp¬ 
ly  declined  since  the  outset  of  the  Revolutionary  art  movement.  In 
maintaining  a  satisfactorily  calm  relationship  with  the  Church  and  sub¬ 
duing  anti-clerical  sentiments,  Cardenas  made  possible  some  growth  in 
religious  art.  The  expropriation  of  foreign  oil  investments,  due  to 
middle-class  influence,  may  explain  the  dearth  of  anti-foreign  demands 
in  artistic  themes.  (Part  of  the  credit  for  the  expropriation  act  has  been 
given  to  Rivera  and  Siqueiros  for  their  undying  efforts  at  anti-foreignism 
during  the  preceeding  fifteen  years.”) 

In  spite  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  rise  of  a  middle-class  during 
these  years,  socialism  was  the  underlying  ideology  of  the  Cdrdenas 
period.  It  must  be  admitted  that  many  artists  concurred  by  pictorially 
condemning  the  capitalism  of  the  middle-class. 

Middle -Class  Art,  1940-1960 

Mexico’s  modern  art  movement  has  gained  acceptance  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  contemporary  national  milieu.  The  artistic  “renaissance” 
has  become  as  well-established  as  the  “Institutionalized  Revolution”  of 
the  government.  Art  has  accompanied  politics  along  the  road  toward 
conservatism  to  the  extent  that  most  observers  of  the  Mexican  art  scene 
agree  that  a  relevance  to  changing  social  trends  has  been  maintained. 
There  has  been  an  inter-relation  between  artists  and  society,  each  affect¬ 
ing  the  other. 

F.  S.  C.  Nortlirop,  The  Meeting  of  East  and  West:  An  Inquiry  Concerning 
World  Understanding  (New  York,  1946),  p.  51. 
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Art  has  ceased  to  be  directed  primarily  to  the  masses.  The  propa¬ 
ganda  painting  of  earlier  decades  has  decidedly  diminished,  although 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  whether  it  may  reappear  at  some  time  in  the 
future.^*^  The  “golden  age”  of  the  radical  leftist  painters  apparently 
has  passed,  while  the  moderate  tradition  has  established  a  permanent 
position  for  itself. 

There  is  widespread  feeling  today  that  the  militantly  organized 
Revolutionary  moralists,  of  the  earlier  periods,  have  harmed  Mexican 
creative  art  by  dictating  the  prescribed  form  and  content.' '  For  some 
1  time  after  the  work  of  Tamayo  began  to  appear  in  1934,  his  recognition 
was  delayed  because  the  world  of  art  was  dominated  by  Rivera,  Orozco, 
and  Siqueiros,  who  were  favored  by  the  official  authorities.'*  However, 
Tamayo,  Merida,  and  the  other  dissenters  have  proved  that  individual 
variations  are  still  possible  in  the  face  of  a  stereotyped  art  movement. 
Tamayo  has  refused  to  condescend  to  use  art  for  political  propaganda 
or  social  commentary,  and  is  now  displeased  with  himself  for  having 
compromised  his  principles  by  using  nationalistic  themes  in  his  two 
murals  in  the  Palacio  de  Bellas  Artes  in  1952-1953.'* 

Unfortunately,  the  vitality  of  the  initial  Revolutionary  painting  soon 
disintegrated  into  a  “torpid  exploitation  of  native  subject  matter  which 
necessarily  had  to  lead  to  a  picturesque  art  in  which  the  exoticism  of 
the  subject  was  the  only  —  and  very  doubtful  —  contribution .”2° 
“Mexican  painting  has  lost  its  vigor  and  ought  to  come  out  of  its 
ivory  tower  in  order  to  recover  its  vitality,”-'  according  to  Tamayo  in 
a  recent  statement  made  to  the  press.  He  expressed  regret  that  the 
Mexican  art  scene  has  become  disastrously  static,  rigidly  excluding  new 
ideas  and  new  painters.  Referring  to  the  Revolutionary  art  movement, 
he  declared  that  the  “realistic  school  has  few  members  who  can  carry 
the  torch  left  by  Rivera  and  Orozco,  and  the  other  of  the  most  re- 
knowned  moralists,  Siqueiros,  is  practically  inactive . . .  All  the  old 
molds  of  art  and  science  have  been  broken.  A  new  era  has  been  opened 
with  inter-plantary  space  travel.  And  if  everyone  is  now  looking  for  a 


"This  statement  was  made  by  Rufino  Tamayo  to  Dr.  Carlton  Sprague  Smith, 
of  New  York  University  and  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  Mexico 
in  February,  1960. 

’■  This  sentiment  was  expressed  by  Professor  Merle  Wachter,  Director  of  the 
Centro  de  Arte  at  Mexico  City  College,  in  an  interview  in  August,  1937. 

"de  Szyszlo,  loc.  cit.,  p.  141. 

"  .\ccording  to  Carlton  Sprague  Smith,  in  May  1960. 

”  de  Szyszlo,  loc.  cit.,  p.  137. 

Diario  Las  Americas,  Miami,  Florida,  April  5,  1960. 
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new  language,  the  painter  cannot  remain  behind.”'^^  He  believes  that 
Mexican  art  has  no  other  hope  for  survival  except  to  abandon  the 
criterion  that  the  only  road  to  follow  is  descriptive  realism,  and  to  allow 
the  entrance  of  new  currents  and  the  appearance  of  new  painters. 

Carlton  Sprague  Smith,  expert  on  Latin  American  humanistic  studies,  I 
asserts  that  Revolutionary'  painting  was  effective  for  its  particular  mo¬ 
ment  in  history,  but  it  will  not  survive  to  be  remembered  as  outstand¬ 
ing  in  the  total  history  of  art.  The  Mexican  school  of  painting  was  a 
normal  and  natural  echo  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  failed  to  grow,  leav¬ 
ing  an  artistic  vacuum  today.^® 

Dr.  Smith  believes  that  Mexico’s  radical  architecture,  especially  the 
examples  at  the  University  City,  will  have  a  more  permanent  position 
in  the  history  of  art  than  will  the  monumental  murals.  A  glance  at  the  | 
list  of  recent  and  current  material  published  in  journals  and  periodicals  L 
seems  to  support  this  thesis.  There  is  much  world- wide  attention  paid  I 
to  Mexican  architecture  today,  more  than  to  painting.  Articles  on  the  I 
subject  can  be  found  written  in  French,  German,  Italian,  English,  and  P 
Spanish.  Some  of  the  most  radical  examples  of  recent  designs  in  archi-  | 
tecture  include  the  Restaurant  Los  Manantiales  at  Xochimilco  and  the  | 
Plaza  de  los  Abanicos  at  Cuernavaca.  The  former,  designed  by  Joaquin  f 
Alvarez  Ordonez  and  Felix  Candela,  is  a  groined  vault  supported  on  j 
eight  points  formed  by  the  intersection  of  four  reinforced  concrete  ^ 
shells.-*  The  latter  is  a  radically  conceived  bandstand  in  the  shape  of  \ 
three  converging  concrete  fans,  done  by  Guillermo  Rosell,  Manuel  La  | 
Rosa,  and  Candela.^"  Some  of  the  most  frequent  manifestations  of  | 
innovations  in  architecture  are  found  in  apartment  buildings,  such  as  j 
the  one  recently  designed  by  Manuel  Rosen  in  Mexico  City.^**  ^ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  widespread  condemnation  of  the  original  f 
school  of  Revolutionary  painters,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  painting  [ 
has  succeeded  in  affecting  public  opinion.  Rivera’s  influence,  especially,  i 
has  been  widely  felt  by  the  nation.  Recently,  his  influence  has  been  i 
undesirable  to  those  now  in  power  who  disagree  with  his  ideology,  j 
Because  of  his  unwillingness  to  change  with  the  times,  some  of  his  | 
later  anti-capitalist  works  have  been  opposed.  It  has  been  feared  that 
they  would  create  an  effect  which  is  unwanted  by  the  growing  capital- 

“  Ibid.  j 

“  This  is  the  upiiiioii  of  Dr.  Smith,  stated  in  an  interview  in  May  1960. 

Baukumt  und  Werkform  (1.  Heft  1960,  Jahrgang  XIII),  p.  27. 

“ihitl.,  p.  .31. 

“  “Immeuble  d’Appartments  de  Luxe  a  Mexico,”  L’ Architecture  d’Aujourd’hui 
(December  19.59-January  1960),  p.  33. 
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ist  elements.*^  The  fact  that  several  of  his  Mexican  murals  have  been 
destroyed  or  concealed  is  witness  both  to  the  belief  in  their  effectiveness 
and  to  the  shift  in  current  ideology. 

Consistent  with  the  general  trend,  the  artists’  craft  unions  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  have  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the 
National  Association  of  Artists,  the  younger  conservative  group.  Apro¬ 
pos  of  the  earlier  socialistic  policies,  the  painters  preferred  to  sacrifice 
their  individuality  in  order  to  produce  collective  works  of  art  for  preach¬ 
ing  socialism  for  mass  consumption.  Similarly  today,  apropos  of  the 
growing  capitalistic  policies,  the  artists  tend  to  cherish  their  individual¬ 
ity,  as  the  businessmen  and  the  industrialists  cherish  “state-directed 
laissez-faire.”^^ 

The  new  groups  of  younger  artists  embrace  a  set  of  standards  which 
!  correspond  generally  with  the  values  of  the  new  middle-classes.  A 
healthier,  more  heterogeneous  situation  in  the  art  world  is  developing, 
now  that  a  sector  of  non-Revolutionary  painters  is  emerging  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  old  monopoly  on  aesthetic  standards.  There  have  been  two 
or  three  successive  waves  of  painters  who  entirely  missed  the  political 
and  aesthetic  Revolutions,  and  who  have  followed  their  own  separate 
paths,  instead  of  the  path  dictated  by  the  original  unified  group  of 
artists.  However,  the  younger  painters,  who  have  revolted  against  the 
Revolutionary  ideology,  have  not  escaped  being  greatly  influenced  by 
the  three  Revolutionary  masters,  Rivera,  Orozco,  and  Siqueiros.  Un¬ 
questioning  idolatry  of  the  masters  has  been  replaced  by  a  respectful 
but  critical  veneration  for  their  accomplishments.*®  The  primary  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  older  generation  of  the  younger  painters  have  been  Rivera’s 
portrayal  of  science  and  Orozco’s  understanding  of  human  values.  The 
i  original  inner  group  of  Revolutionary  artists,  and  their  followers,  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  minority,  although  they  have  continued  to  be 
the  most  forceful  and  persistent  group  in  their  pictorial  presentations. 
Unquestionably  there  are  still  two  hona  fide  divisions  of  the  modem 
Mexican  art  movement,  the  Revolutionary  Marxians  headed  bv  Sique¬ 
iros,*®  and  the  non-Revolutionaries  headed  by  Tamayo. 

^  “Rivera  and  the  Bricklayers,”  The  Nation  (New  York),  December  14,  1957, 
p.  44. 

"  The  phrase  “state-directed  laissez-faire”  is  used  in;  Charles  Henr\’  Haight. 
“The  Contemporary  Mexican  Revolution  as  Viewed  by  Mexican  Intellectuals,” 
Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  Stanford  University,  1956. 

**  Morton  Sief,  “Art  News  from  Mexico,”  Art  Neus,  LV  (March,  1956),  p.  14. 

S"  Siqueiros  heads  the  remnant  of  the  radical  painters  at  least  in  spirit  and 
inspiration,  although  Tamayo  has  stated  that  he  is  “practically  inactive”  as  a 
painter.  C/.,  p.  11. 
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To  measure  the  stature  of  Tamayo,  the  primary  exponent  of  the 
growing  conservative  middle-class  art,  best  reveals  the  acceptance  of 
the  total  trend.  Domestically,  his  recognition  has  been  shown  in  many 
ways:  e.g.,  the  official  invitation  to  execute  two  murals  at  the  Palacio 
de  Bellas  Artes,  an  honor  hitherto  reserved  to  the  three  pioneers;  and 
a  complete  issue  of  the  government  publication  Artes  de  Mexico  devoted 
to  Tamayo  and  his  work  in  1956.  International  acclaim  has  also  been 
forthcoming:  his  works  are  exhibited  in  many  major  museums  around 
the  world;  and  there  have  been  many  special  one-man  exhibits  of 
Tamayo’s  paintings  in  the  United  States.  Knoedler  Galleries  in  New 
York  held  a  Tamayo  Exhibit  in  November  and  December,  1959.  The 
New  Art  Center,  also  in  New  York,  included  some  of  his  work  in  an 
exhibit  of  the  same  dates.  Likewise,  there  have  been  recent  exhibits 
in  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  and  elsewhere  of  Tamayo  and  other 
Mexicans,  representing  the  increasing  attention  paid  Latin  American 
art  nowadays  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  “change  of  patronage  in  modern  Mexico  . . .  from 
a  purely  governmental  to  an  increasingly  private  character.”®*  Many 
kinds  of  new  privately-owned  commercial  buildings  —  banks,  factories, 
office  buildings,  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  night  clubs,  theatre  —  have 
included  murals  in  their  decor.  The  Church  has  employed  painters,  in 
many  instances,  to  decorate  its  houses  of  worship.  Individual  patrons, 
in  addition  to  their  increasing  requests  for  easel  works,  have  commis¬ 
sioned  artists  to  paint  murals  on  walls  in  their  private  residences. 

A  definite  trend  has  developed,  away  from  dependence  on  the  federal 
government  as  the  major  patron  of  art,  toward  a  combination  of  public 
and  private  patronage.  This  has  had  a  close  correlation  with  the 
change  in  government  ideology  from  socialism  toward  capitalism.  Just  | 
as  the  Mexican  government  has  begun  to  encourage  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
bination  of  private  enterprise  and  government  control  of  the  economy, 
an  eclectic  rather  than  a  dogmatic  policy;  art  has  become  both  socialistic 
and  capitalistic,  in  that  it  is  both  publicly  and  privately  patronized. 

Nevertheless,  the  government  has  continued  to  follow  a  limited  policy 
of  subsidizing  mural  painting.  The  government  has  continued  to  en¬ 
courage  art  without  preference  to  one  school  of  painters  or  another, 
and  without  any  censorship  of  subject  matter.  An  impressive  number 
of  murals  have  been  commissioned  during  the  recent  period.  The  walls 
of  Mexico  City  have  literally  burst  into  color,  as  government  office 
buildings,  educational  institutions,  apartment  developments,  and  other 


"  Bern;=rd  S.  Wyers,  Mexican  Painting  in  Our  Time  (New  York,  1956),  p.  215. 
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public  buildings  have  received  mural  treatment.  In  addition,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  financed  numerous  art  exhibits  and  publications.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  has  remained  active  in  the  art  world  through  its 
Department  of  Plastic  Arts,  continuing  the  “cultural  missions”  in  rural 
areas  and  the  open-air  schools  of  painting,  and  inaugurating  fellow¬ 
ships  for  art  instructors  in  government  teaching  jobs. 

The  government  has  officially  honored  two  of  Mexico’s  most  out¬ 
standing  modem  muralists.  The  National  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  pre¬ 
sented  retrospective  exhibits  of  Rivera’s  paintings  in  1941  and  of 
Orozco’s  work  in  1947.  In  1947  President  Aleman  awarded  Orozco 
the  twenty-thousand-peso  prize  given  to  the  nation’s  foremost  cultural 
exponent  in  all  areas  of  art  and  science  for  the  preceding  five  years.®-^ 
A  few  months  after  his  death  in  1949,  a  memorial  ceremony  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  homage  to  Orozco  at  the  government-operated  National  Col¬ 
lege.  At  the  insistence  of  Rivera,  Orozco  was  the  first  Mexican  painter 
to  receive  the  high  honor  of  being  buried  in  the  National  Pantheon.  In 
1957,  Rivera  became  the  second,  with  Siqueiros  delivering  the  chief 
oration  at  the  civil  funeral.®® 

In  like  manner  to  the  dualism  found  in  ideology  and  in  patronage, 
there  exist  today  two  streams  of  emphasis  in  style.  There  are  two 
choices  available  to  every  painter  in  Mexico:  he  may  either  follow  the 
lead  of  the  earlier  radicals  by  choosing  the  style  of  descriptive  realism, 
or  he  may  go  in  the  direction  of  the  newer  trend  toward  abstract  styles. 

Tamayo,  the  pace-setter,  is  indebted  to  his  native  roots  stylistically, 
in  that  he  uses  his  Mexican  inheritance  of  color  and  form  and  motif, 
but  he  refuses  to  use  the  representational  cartooning  employed  by 
Rivera.  He  is  deeply  Mexican  without  representing  Mexican  themes, 
proof  that  awareness  of  national  roots  does  not  preclude  recognition  and 
assimilation  of  the  findings  of  great  painters  of  other  countries.  Painters 
no  longer  concentrate  on  choosing  a  style  which  will  communicate  to 
the  uneducated  masses,  rather  they  direct  their  styles  to  middle-class 
taste  and  education.  The  original  intention  was  to  use  native  art  forms, 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  so  that  the  illiterate  masses  would 
readily  understand  the  message.  Today  the  increase  of  education,  pri¬ 
marily  found  in  the  growing  commercial-industrial  middle-classes,  has 
created  a  demand  for  a  more  intellectual  style  of  art.  For  example,  the 
profound  philosophical  concepts  symbolically  illustrated  by  Orozco  in 
the  Cabanas  Orphanage  have  gained  preference  over  the  straight- 

“  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 

”  Time,  LXX  (December  9,  1957),  p.  90. 
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forward  cartooning  of  peasant  life  found  in  Rivera’s  murals  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

Taking  Tamayo’s  style  as  the  supreme  example  of  most  present-day 
Mexican  artistic  expression,  and  examination  of  his  approach  to  paint¬ 
ing  will  reveal  the  sophisticated  nuances  of  meaning  which  the  edu¬ 
cated  middle-classes  are  best  prepared  to  understand.  As  has  been 
said  elsewhere,  Tamayo  is  not  a  primitive  painter  but  a  gifted  con¬ 
temporary  Mexican,  perfectly  knowledgeable  in  the  whole  of  modem 
art,®*  V  yet  derives  the  major  inspiration  for  his  haunting  semi-abstract 
figures  from  the  oldest  Mexican  traditions.  He  uses  Mayan  and  Aztec 
symbols  not  as  mere  decoration,  but  as  an  assertion  that  pre-Columbian 
imagery  is  still  a  vital  force  for  Mexican  artists  today.  This  sense  of 
nativistic  authenticity  is  a  powerful  means  of  attraction  in  Tamayo’s 
work.*® 

Also,  his  skill  as  a  colorist  enhances  Tamayo’s  power  to  communi¬ 
cate.  His  glowing  sunset  tones,  his  strong  color  contrasts,  his  rhythmic 
patterns  based  on  coloration,  create  an  intense  drama  of  tropical  sen¬ 
sualism.  For  example,  his  ubiquitous  paintings  of  watermelons  have 
enjoyed  popularity  on  a  world-wide  scale  because  of  their  abihty  to 
provoke  emotional  experience  through  the  transformation  of  optical 
reality.  The  red  and  green  of  his  melons  are  like  blood  and  jade.®®  In 
his  most  recent  paintings,  as  exhibited  at  the  Knoedler  Gallery  in  New 
York  at  the  close  of  1959,  Tamayo  displayed  a  new  emphasis  in  his 
coloristic  style.  He  has  discarded  the  somber  monotony  of  low  color 
for  a  brilliance  of  hues,  a  depth  and  splendor  of  color  which  does  not 
obscure  the  image  with  which  it  is  concerned,  but  vitalizes  it.®^ 

The  psychological  depth  of  Tamayo’s  style  is  universally  acclaimed. 
His  conununication  is  two-directional:  it  evokes  a  response  from  the 
spectator  by  means  of  subtle  and  somber  techniques.  He  fades  disturbing 
images  into  an  ambiance  of  pale  tonalities,  so  that  the  full  impact 
makes  itself  felt  slowly.®* 

**  Pablo  Picasso  is  the  one  non-Mexican  painter  most  frequently  pointed  to  as 
an  influence  on  Tamayo’s  work.  A  recent  review  of  a  Tamayo  exhibit  compared 
his  “White  Rider  on  a  Red  Horse”  with  the  imager>'  in  Picasso’s  “Guernica.” 
Donald  Judd,  “Rufino  Tamayo,”  Arts,  XXXIV  (January,  1960),  p.  53. 

“  Stuart  Preston,  “Currents  and  Forthcoming  Exhibitions,”  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  CII  (January,  1960),  p.  47. 

“  Paul  Westheim,  “The  Art  of  Tamayo:  A  Study  in  Aesthetics”  (Translated  by 
W.  Garnet),  Artes  de  Mexico,  XII  (May-June,  1956),  p.  16. 

"  Margaret  Rreuning,  “Tamayo,”  Arts,  XXXIII  (December,  1959),  p.  S3. 

"Jules  Langsner,  “Art  News  from  Los  Angeles,”  Art  News,  LII  (Summer,  1959), 
p.  23. 
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Tamayo’s  ability  to  compose  in  three  dimensions  has  been  both 
praised  and  condemned.  In  a  recent  condemnation,  it  was  written  that 
all  of  his  forms  are  on  a  single  plane,  superficially  made  to  appear  sev¬ 
eral.®®  The  same  critic  pointed  out  the  artificiahty  of  construction  and 
composition,  created  by  contrived  diagonals  and  opposed  arcs:  the 
meaninglessness  of  the  larger  areas  expose  the  absence  of  composition, 
in  unity  or  contrast,  which  must  have  been  intended.  These  criticisms 
were  directed  at  one  painting  only,  however.  Ordinarily  Tamayo  con¬ 
structs  very  balanced  compositions,  which  themselves  create  a  feeling  of 
the  third  dimension. 

Contemporary  Mexican  painting  can  be  divided  into  three  classifi¬ 
cations.*®  The  first  style,  called  ‘Transfigured  Reahty,”  uses  repre¬ 
sentational  forms  for  subjective  expression.  This  classification  has  seen 
two  stages:  before  the  Second  World  War  subjective  reality  was  com¬ 
promised  with  social  commentary,  and  since  the  war  there  has  been 
non-social  subjective  reahty.  Second,  “Geometrical  Abstraction”  is  a 
puristic  style  related  to  recent  innovations  in  architecture.  The  third 
type  is  non-figurative  “Lyrical  Abstraction.”  Characteristics  of  today’s 
styles  of  painting  include  a  search  for  mystery,  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  space,  an  inclination  toward  a  tragic  quality,  and  a  striving  for 
personal  expression  which  consistently  identifies  the  painter  with  his 
native  heritage. 

Plurahsm  of  media  gives  today’s  painters  a  choice  between  monu¬ 
mental  mural  painting  and  easel  painting.  The  popularity  of  the  mural 
and  the  graphic  arts  as  the  ideal  media  is  giving  way  to  the  rise  of 
easel  painting,  paralleling  the  advent  of  a  middle-class  which  prefers 
the  smaller  canvases.  Tamayo,  the  leader  of  the  non-Re  volutionary 
movement,  is  known  not  as  a  moralist,  but  as  an  easel  painter. 

The  change  in  popularity  of  certain  media  of  art  has  paralleled  the 
change  in  political  philosophy.  When  radical  socialism  was  practiced, 
mural  painting  monopolized  the  art  world  because  it  was  public  and 
monumental.  It  belonged  to  the  masses  and  was  understood  by  them. 
Now  that  capitalism  has  regained  some  of  its  pre-Revolutionary  status, 
privately-owned  easel  painting  has  been  demanded  by  the  bourgeois 
exponents  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Portrait  painting  has  become 
popular,  and  two  of  the  most  important  ones  so  far  were  done  by 
Orozco,  of  President  Alemdn  and  Archbishop  Luis  Maria  Martinez. 

Thematic  material  has  increasingly  been  directed  to  the  educated 

“Judd,  loc.  cit.,  p.  53. 

“The  following  system  of  classifying  is  taken  from  Fernando  de  Szyszlo,  loc. 
cit.,  p.  144. 
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middle-classes,  instead  of  solely  to  the  masses.  Artists  have  passed 
through  the  stage  of  emphasizing  native  Indian  values,  which  obsessed 
them  between  1920  and  1940,  and  now  recognize  the  mestizo  element 
as  the  essential  ingredient  in  their  cultural  heritage.  (There  is  a  rough 
correlation  between  races  and  classes,  so  that  the  middle-class  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  mestizo.)  Growing  pride  in  economic  nationalism  has  sup¬ 
planted  native  cultural  nationalism.  The  middle-class  has  also  become 
the  protector  of  the  present-day  return  to  humanism,  which  found  artis¬ 
tic  expresion  in  the  painting  of  Orozco,  who  elevated  mankind  by  point¬ 
ing  out  his  spiritual  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  Rivera  had  become 
outdated  before  his  death,  because  he  adhered  to  the  earlier  Marxist 
philosophy  of  the  masses  even  though  socialism  was  no  longer  in  vogue 
with  the  middle-class-oriented  government. 

Nevertheless,  artistic  subject-matter  has  remained  partially  national¬ 
istic,  because  middle-class  patrons  have  been  well-educated  in  national¬ 
ism,  and  because  the  government  has  continued  to  patronize  art  as  a 
way  of  instilling  patriotism  in  the  public  mind.  “Mexico  still  empha¬ 
sizes,  in  its  official  policies  and  institutional  activities,  preponderantly 
indigenous  values  in  art.”*^  Whether  it  be  a  result  of  external  or  in¬ 
ternal  factors,  the  primary  goal  of  contemporary  painters  is  to  convey 
national  and  indigenous  values,  modified  by  an  intense  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  international  developments. 

With  the  shift  of  political  ideology  toward  capitalism,  artistic  themes 
likewise  have  changed.  The  emphasis  today  in  both  politics  and  art 
has  shifted  away  from  anti-foreignism,  anti-clericalism,  and  anti-feudal¬ 
ism  to  economic  achievement,  international  co-operation,  humanism  and 
religion.  Today’s  nationalism,  artistic  and  political,  has  become  less 
aggressive  because  the  Revolutionary  goals  have  generally  been  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  securely  established,  allowing  positive  objects  to  replace 
the  negative  ones. 

This  shift  can  be  seen  in  the  thematic  content  of  Tamayo  and  his 
camp,  who  consistently  choose  to  illustrate  ideas  and  objects  of  uni¬ 
versal,  not  national,  interest.  Tamayo  paints  people,  animals,  fruits, 
human  relations,  psychological  insights.  Mexican  art,  partially  expli¬ 
cable  as  a  reaction  against  the  leadership  of  the  Big  Three,  is  moving 
toward  a  position  of  close  relationship  with  other  nations,  just  as  poli¬ 
ticians  are  abandoning  policies  of  isolation  in  favor  of  international  co¬ 
operation.  Painters  maintain  their  consciousness  of  regional  identity, 
but  within  the  context  of  modem  Western  culture:  a  simultaneous  ex- 

“  Stanton  L.  Carlin,  “Xew  Vistas  in  Latin  American  Art,”  Art  in  America, 
XLVII  (Fall,  1959),  p.  30. 
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ploration  of  both  international  and  indigenous  traditions.*^  The  painter 
Jose  Luis  Cuevas  has  summed  it  up  with  this  analogy:  “What  I  want 
in  my  country’s  art  are  broad  highways  leading  out  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  rather  than  narrow  paths  connecting  one  adobe  village  with 
another.”*® 

Since  1940,  painters  have  approved  of  the  governmental  emphasis 
on  political  democracy,  government  reforms,  and  civil  rights.  These 
are  middle-class  interests  and  needs,  felt  only  after  satisfying  economic 
needs  which  provide  for  physical  survival.  The  government  has  made 
efforts  to  improve  relations  with  the  Church  and  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  artists  have  expressed  diverse  opinions  in  both  areas.  There 
has  been  less  federal  land  and  labor  reform,  and  there  has  been  less 
artistic  attention  paid  to  these  earlier  demands.  The  government’s 
biggest  concern  and  largest  budget  item  has  been  industry  and  public 
works,  and  the  painters  have  illustrated  this  interest. 

As  the  Church  has  once  again  won  greater  acceptance  in  important 
segments  of  the  middle-class,  the  art  world  has  returned  to  the  use 
of  religious  themes.  The  reverse  is  also  true:  the  traditionally  conserva¬ 
tive  Church,  which  has  now  developed  its  own  more  liberal  program 
of  social  reform,  is  beginning  to  accept  the  Revolutionary  art  forms 
and  subjects.  “The  clergy  and  the  hierarchy  are  becoming  more  and 
more  receptive  to  the  idea  of  contemporary  art.”**  As  usual,  the  most 
prevalent  non-Revolutionary  art  theme  during  the  present  period  has 
been  sympathy  toward  the  Church.  Now  that  the  Church  is  once 
more  acceptable,  Cantu  is  not  alone  in  painting  Christian  themes;  other 
artists  have  joined  him,  like  Guillermo  Meza,  Chariot,  and  Leal. 
Orozcx)  was  unconsciously  religious,  and  Maria  Izquierda  has  relied 
*  thematically  on  the  pagan  Christianity  which  is  a  part  of  Mexico’s 
synthesized  mestizo  culture. 

Opposition  to  militarism  has  been  a  middle-class  characteristic  in 
Mexico,  as  witnessed  in  the  recent  trend  toward  civilian  national  exe¬ 
cutives.  When  the  army  was  large,  artists  included  the  common  foot 
soldier  with  the  farmer  and  the  worker  in  the  trilogy  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  lower-classes.  Today  the  soldier  has  generally  disappeared 
from  the  pictorial  representations  of  the  current  situation.  The  distance 
of  forty  years  since  the  militant  era  of  the  Revolution  has  considerably 

**  Ibid.,  p.  25. 

« Ibid.,  p.  30. 

1“  Maurice  Lavanoux,  “Introduction,”  Liturgical  Arts,  XXIII  (May,  1955),  p.  74. 
This  complete  issue  of  Liturgical  Arts  was  devoted  to  Mexican  art  and  architecture. 
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diminished  the  volume  of  work  produced  on  the  theme  of  “the  horron 
of  war.”  Today’s  “middle-class  era”  is  definitely  not  a  military  period. 

Replacing  the  manifestations  of  defensive  nationalism  —  economic, 
pohtical,  and  cultural  —  there  is  today  revealed  in  pictiures  a  general 
feehng  of  security.  The  contemporary  Mexican  painters  depict  a  con¬ 
structive  and  positive  interpretation  of  their  national  situation. 

An  example  of  the  general  theme  of  economic  security  is  Siqueiros’ 
mural  “Sunrise  of  Mexico,”  a  joyous  interpretation  of  a  massive  female 
figure,  representing  Mexico,  embracing  an  armful  of  oil  well  rigs.  In 
her  ecstatic  expression,  Siqueiros  has  tried  to  capture  the  national  re¬ 
joicing  at  the  moment  when  the  Mexican  oil  fields  were  taken  away 
from  EngUsh  and  American  interests.  As  another  tribute  to  economic 
independence  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Jose  Chdvez 
Morado  has  created  one  of  the  murals  on  the  new  buildings  of  the 
Ministry  of  Commimications  and  Public  Works  (SCOP).  In  fact,  of 
all  the  murals  at  the  new  SCOP  center,  the  only  one  which  glorifies 
the  proletariat,  instead  of  the  middle-class,  is  Juan  O’Gorman’s  “Song 
to  the  Nation,”  in  which  the  farmer  and  the  worker  receive  gifts  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products.^® 

An  increased  interest  in  science,  technology,  and  industry  has  par¬ 
alleled  the  growth  of  the  middle-class.  Early  in  the  period  Leal  painted 
two  murals  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  “Triumph  of  the  Locomotive”  at  the  city 
railway  station  and  “Machine  Age”  at  the  Church  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.^‘ 
Rivera  painted  two  panels  on  the  history  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
diseases  of  the  heart,  at  the  National  Institute  of  Cardiology.  At  the 
Social  Security  Hospital,  he  used  the  theme  of  “History  of  Medicine.” 

Both  Chavez  Morado  and  O’Gorman  executed  exterior  murals  at 
the  SCOP  buildings,  praising  contemporary  advances  in  communica¬ 
tions.  Jorge  Gonzdlez  Camarena  painted  the  mural  “Mexico”  in  the 
office  building  of  the  Social  Security  Institute,  following  the  general 
theme  of  the  economic  progress  of  Mexico  in  the  field  of  science  and 
industry.  In  the  Auditorium  of  the  Science  Building  at  the  University 
City,  Chdvez  Morado  painted  the  “Conquest  of  Energy,”  using  national¬ 
istic  symbols  to  indicate  the  intellectual  and  scientific  attainments  of 
Mexico.  The  national  Polytechnical  Institute  was  the  scene  of  “Man 
the  Master  and  Not  the  Slave  of  Technology,”  done  by  Siqueiros.  In 
this  study  a  man  was  shown  standing  in  the  center,  dwarfed  by  the 

“  Departamento  de  Difusion  S.C.O.P.,  Centro  SCOP  (Mexico,  1956). 

**  Luis  Islas  Garcia,  “Fernando  Leal,”  Coleccion  unahuac  de  arte  mexicarw, 
XXV  (Mexico,  1951),  p.  6. 
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monstrous  machines  on  each  side  of  him,  but  confidently  keeping  con¬ 
trol. 

Orozco,  too,  employed  the  middle-class  theme  of  economic  stabihty 
and  growth.  In  “National  Riches,”  a  mural  at  the  Supreme  Court  build¬ 
ing,  he  advocated  the  wise  use  of  natural  resources  domestically  con¬ 
trolled.  The  picture  contains  a  Mexican  tiger,  wrapped  in  the  national 
flag,  leaping  protectively  over  five  symbohc  representations  of  subsoil 
wealth:  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  oil.  Gold  and  silver  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  symbolized  by  a  skeleton  and  a  mummy.  Oil  remains  the  most 
prevalent  and  active,  shown  as  a  hideous  giant  head  with  oil  pouring  out 
of  its  teeth. 

The  economic  security  of  the  rising  middle-class  was  illustrated  by 
Orozco  in  a  mural  for  the  Mexico  City  Turf  Club,  which  depicted  the 
frivolous  philosophy  of  epicurean  existentialism  as  a  post-war  relief 
from  tensions.  Economic  prosperity  and  material  ostentation  were  ex- 
,  posed  in  the  scene  of  fashionably-dressed  nouveaux  riches  consuming 
!  foods  and  wines  and  watching  a  dancing  girl  entertain. 

The  rise  of  middle-class  control  has  been  reflected  artistically  not 
only  in  subjects  of  economic  security  but  also  in  expressions  of  political 
security.  No  longer  is  there  a  need  for  a  nationalism  of  the  kind  that 
includes  sentiments  of  anti-foreignism,  isolation,  and  demands  for  poli¬ 
tical  integrity;  rather  there  is  growing  international  co-operation  since 
j  the  Second  World  War.  Inspired  by  the  Mexican  alhance  with  the 
United  States  during  the  war.  Hector  D.  Falc6n  drew  a  newspaper 
cartoon  called  “Scalp  Himter”  depicting  a  North  American  Indian, 
representing  both  nations,  in  full  war  attire  dancing  toward  the  cower¬ 
ing  cluster  of  Hitler,  Mussohni,  and  Tojo.*^  A  similar  idea  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  Leopoldo  Mendez  in  a  woodcut  entitled  “Just  Vengeance,” 
in  which  a  battle  conflagration  was  the  background  of  a  Mexican  rais¬ 
ing  an  axe  over  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  who  were  in  the  act  of  strangling 
a  child.  Luis  Audirac  drew  Gandhi,  who  was  highly  respected  in 
Mexico,  looking  disapprovingly  at  a  paper  marked  “Atlantic  Charter,”** 
indicating  that  shapers  of  Mexican  foreign  policy  were  in  the  throes  of 
deciding  the  national  position  in  the  imminent  crisis.  Growing  interest 
and  identification  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  suggested  in  a  Mendez 
woodcut,  ‘The  Letter,”  showing  a  German  mother  weeping  over  the 
news  of  the  death  of  her  soldier-son.  In  low  rehef  on  the  athletic 
stadium  at  the  University  City,  Rivera  used  nativistic  human  figures  to 

"  Rafael  Carrasco  Puente,  La  caricatura  cn  M^ico  (Mexico,  19.53),  p.  225. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  197. 
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convey  the  idea  of  international  understanding  through  Olympic  games.  | 
Giro’s  Night  Club  at  the  Hotel  Reforma  employed  Rivera  to  paint  some  | 
decorative  compositions  geared  for  international  tourist  consumption. 
All  these  pictures  named  here  are  illustrations  of  Mexico’s  growing 
awareness  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  world  community. 

Pictorial  expressions  of  cultural  nationalism  have  also  changed,  from  | 
elevating  the  Indian  elements  of  the  masses  to  representing  the  elements 
of  the  middle-class.  Since  1940,  painters  have  frequently  illustrated 
the  anthropological-ethnological  formula  of  Mexico  as  the  result  of  two 
components,  Indian  and  European.  In  a  mural  entitled  “Mexico”  Gon-  : 
zalez  Camarena  depicted  the  modem  Mexican  nation  rising  up  out  of  its  j 
two  origins,  by  using  the  national  symbol  of  the  eagle  clutching  a  ser-  t 
pent.  The  monumental  bird  is  shown  covered  with  construction  scaf-  | 
folding,  towering  above  the  fallen  bodies  of  a  Spanish  conqueror  and  j 
an  Aztec  warrior.  Recognizing  the  native  half  of  Mexico’s  background,  ^ 
Tamayo  painted  “Homage  to  the  Indian  Race”  at  the  National  Museum  j 
of  Plastic  Arts,  featuring  a  heroic-dimensioned  Indian  woman  with  a  1 
child  and  a  laden  basket.  In  contrast  with  its  subject-matter,  the  mural  f 
was  done  in  a  sophisticated  style  which  only  the  middle-class  mentality  I 
would  appreciate.  At  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Tamayo  painted  “Rirth  | 
of  Nationahty,”  showing  a  European  horse  and  rider  leaping  over  the 
ruins  of  Indian  civihzation,  from  which  emerged  a  child,  half  Indian  1 
and  half  European.  Similarly,  Francisco  Eppen  designed  “Life,  Death, 
and  the  Four  Elements”  on  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  ] 
Gity,  which  contained  a  head  with  three  faces:  an  Indian  mother  on 
the  left,  a  Spanish  father  on  the  right,  and  a  mestizo  offspring  in  the 
center,  representing  the  Mexico  of  today. 

The  mestizo  culture  presently  predominant  finds  the  Ghurch  ac¬ 
ceptable,  and  this  has  been  echoed  in  the  continual  increase  of  rehgious 
paintings.  Gantii  produced  a  series  of  silverplate  engravings  illustrat¬ 
ing  themes  from  the  htany  of  the  Ghurch,  for  the  modernistic  Purisima 
Ghurch  in  Monterrey.  Also,  he  engraved  “The  Last  Supper”  and  painted 
a  set  of  portraits  of  the  apostles.  Gonzdlez  Gamarena  painted  a  “Gruci- 
fixion”  mural  in  the  Monterrey  Ghurch.  Meza  painted  “The  Gmcified," 
a  portrayal  of  Ghrist  cmcified  in  the  spiney  arms  of  a  maguey  plant,  an 
example  of  the  Mexican  practice  of  assimilating  Indian  and  European 
elements.  O’Gorman  decorated  the  Bocanegra  Library  at  Pdtzcuaro 
with  a  mural  which  was  very  favorable  toward  the  Ghurch,  especially 
in  praising  the  work  of  the  colonial  Ghurch  with  the  Indians.  Leal 
was  commissioned  to  paint  the  entire  interior  of  the  Ghapel  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  where  he  illustrated,  in  seven  murals,  the  legend 
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of  the  origin  of  the  nation’s  patron  saint.  In  Mexico  City’s  Hospital  of 
Jesus  the  Nazarene,  Orozco  created  a  tumultuous  version  of  the  Apo¬ 
calypse.  A  geometric  form  representing  God  was  surrounded  by  four 
floating  figures,  symbolizing  the  Gospel  writers.  Another  section  show¬ 
ed  two  humans  grieving  over  tombs,  and  a  pair  of  panels  depicted  angels 
struggling  with  “The  Demon  Bound”  and  “The  Demon  Freed.” 

The  increased  power  of  the  Church  was  recently  illustrated  by  two 
incidents  involving  artists  and  murals.  The  mural  which  Rivera  painted 
for  the  Hotel  del  Prado,  containing  the  inscription  “God  does  not 
exist,”  had  caused  the  Church  to  be  outraged,  devout  Catholics  to 
demonstrate,  and  the  archbishop  to  refuse  to  bless  the  building.^*  For 
years  the  painting  was  hidden  behind  boards,  and  was  later  uncovered 
minus  the  atheistic  slogan.  The  Church  also  won  the  dispute  with 
Rivera  over  his  mural  at  the  Theater  of  the  Insurgents,  where  the  artist 
was  forced  to  paint  out  the  controversial  version  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe.®® 

Orozco,  the  humanist,  remained  consistently  interested  in  the  theme 
!  of  the  spiritual  dimension  of  human  life,  especially  in  defending  it 

I  against  technology’.  Revolutionary  policy  had  glorified  the  inventions 
of  modem  science,  with  no  concern  for  the  harm  it  caused  the  human 
psyche.  Orozco  spoke  for  the  growth  of  conservative  elements  in  society 
and  politics,  by  emphasizing  ♦he  worth  of  the  individual.  At  the  Hos- 
I  pital  of  Jesus  the  Nazarene  he  used  the  horse  as  a  symbol  of  the 
j  machine  age,  being  ridden  by  a  figure  who  plunged  a  sword  through 
!  some  human  bodies.  His  geometric  conception,  “National  Allegory,” 
at  the  National  Teachers’  College  was  intended  to  represent  Mexico 
rising  above  the  shackles  of  modem  science  and  technology.  The  figure 
of  a  man  was  shown  with  his  head  in  the  clouds  “in  a  moment  of  an¬ 
guish,  fighting  desperately  to  overcome  the  most  tremendous  crisis.”*' 

Today  artistic  subject-matter  includes  themes  of  universal  appeal, 
^  which  conflicts  with  the  earlier  nationalistic  emphasis.  For  example, 
t  Orozco  painted  exterior  decorations  on  the  President  Alemdn  Apartment 
Project,  using  the  theme  of  “Springtime.”  His  death  prevented  an  an¬ 
ticipated  mural  at  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  an  abstract  deco¬ 
ration  of  color  equivalents  of  musical  harmonies,®^  There  have  been 
an  increasing  number  of  easel  paintings  on  such  universal  subjects  as 

**  Stewart,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

“  The  New  York  Times,  November  25,  1957,  23:2. 

I  “Justino  Fem4ndez,  Textos  de  Orozco  (Mexico,  1955),  p.  28. 

“Alma  Reed,  Orozco  (New  York,  1956),  p.  305. 
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still-lives,  especially  by  Tamayo.  He  even  did  a  monumental-sized 
mural  of  “Fruit”  at  Sanborn’s  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  American 
Embassy  in  Mexico  City.  Other  recent  titles  used  by  Tamayo,  revealing 
imiversal  content,  have  been:  “Matrimonial  Portrait,”  “Insomnia,”  “Clau¬ 
strophobia,”  “Five  Shces  of  Watermelon,”  “Man  and  His  Shadow,"  I 
“Animals,”  “Two  Personages,”  “Man  with  a  Penetrating  Look.”  I 

Conclusion 

It  appears  evident  that,  at  the  present  time,  Mexican  painting  is 
going  in  the  direction  of  conservatism.  Painting  is  orienting  itself  to 
the  values  of  the  rising  middle-class,  through  several  nanifestations: 
purpose  and  ideology,  patronage,  style,  media,  and  content. 

Both  the  original  art  movement,  with  its  radical  ideology  and  gov¬ 
ernment-supported  public  murals,  and  the  later  conservative,  “non-  . 
nationalistic”  movement  have  enjoyed  international  acclaim.  Especially  E 
throughout  Latin  America,  Mexican  art  has  exercised  strong  influence.  P 
This  greater  popularity  of  nationalistic  art  among  the  Latin  American  | 
nations  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  share  the  desire  to  con-  | 
serve  native  roots.  This,  and  “not  unawareness  nor  insensitivity  of  the  ; 
artists,  ...  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Latin  American  Painting  has  ! 
been  less  vulnerable  to  the  enormous  influence  that  contemporary  paint-  1 
ing  of  the  United  States  exerts  on  the  rest  of  the  Western  world.”** 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and  Peru  were  especially  responsive  to 
the  example  set  by  radical  Mexican  art,  because  these  countries  likewise 
had  a  strong  indigenous  population  and  a  medieval  social  structure; 
and  in  the  1920’s  they  developed  “indigenist  schools”  which  almost  im¬ 
mediately  found  official  backing.®* 

Siqueiros  claims  —  and  here  he  is  referring  to  the  initial  movement 
—  that  the  cause  for  its  international  recognition  is  its  social  and 
pohtical  ideology.  He  considers  it  a  tragedy  that  Mexican  art  is  losing 
its  social  purpose,  which  characteristic  has  been  its  primary  essence, 
giving  it  prominent  position  in  the  total  history  of  art.  It  has  deserved 
to  occupy  a  front  row  seat  in  the  concert  of  universal  culture.”*® 

The  whole  controversy,  waging  between  the  first  and  second  waves 
of  twentieth-century  Mexican  art,  can  be  condensed  to  the  philosophical 
question  of  the  moral  value  of  art  versus  the  aesthetic  value  of  art.  Speak- 


“de  Szyszlo,  loc.  cit.,  p.  144. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  136. 

“  David  Alfaro  Siqueiros,  “El  muralismo  de  Mexico,”  Etwiclopedia  mexicana  de 
arte,  vol.  VIII  (Mexico,  1950),  p.  27. 
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ing  for  art’s  raison  d’etre  on  purely  aesthetic  grounds  Tamayo  claims 
that  there  is  no  “place  in  art  for  pohtical  or  ideological  manifestations. 
Painting,  is  painting  . . .  and  there  is  no  need  of  mixing  it  with  any 
other  thing.  That  has  been  the  error  of  Mexican  painting.”®'*  Paint¬ 
ing  like  the  other  arts,  has  a  right  to  exist  with  no  added  apology  than 
its  power  of  communication  with  the  spectator  —  or  some  even  go 
further  to  insist  that  painting  holds  no  obligation  to  communicate,  but 
only  to  be  an  honest  expression  of  the  artist  himself.  Painting  owes 
no  debts  beyond  the  sheer  beauty  of  its  form,  texture,  color,  and  com¬ 
position.  Bernard  Berenson’s  criterion  for  measuring  the  success  of  a 
painting  is  the  degree  of  tactile  response  it  can  elict:  i.e.,  the  picture 
should  be  such  a  perfect  representation  of  reality  (objective  or  non¬ 
objective)  that  sensations  are  aroused  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  when  confronting  the  actual  object  or  experience.®^ 

According  to  the  theory  of  “art  for  art’s  sake,”  the  content  of  paint¬ 
ing  is  irrelevant;  it  does  not  matter  what  one  paints.  This  attitude 
implies  no  responsibility  whatsoever  to  society,  the  only  moral  code 
being  artistic  ethics.  That  is,  if  a  painter  is  honest  in  regard  to  himself 
and  his  craft,  he  earns  the  right  to  act  without  integrity  toward  the 
human  community.  Humanly  detrimental  themes  may  be  illustrated, 
if  done  by  means  of  excellent  art  techniques. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  the  use  of  painting  for  political  and  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes,  is  equally  uncommendable.  Under  the  conditions  of 
state-supported  art,  painters  cannot  retain  their  full  freedom  to  pursue 
honestly  and  purelj  their  creative  vocation.  “Just  as  Art  for  Art’s  sake 
simply  disregards  the  world  of  morality,  and  the  values  of  human  life, 
and  the  fact  that  an  artist  is  a  man;  so  the  motto  Art  for  the  People 
simply  disregards  the  world  of  art  itself,  and  the  values  of  the  creative 
intellect,  and  the  fact  that  an  artist  is  an  artist.”®® 

Jacques  Maritain  claims  that  the  ideal  role  of  the  artist  lies  between 
these  two  poles.  Painters  do  occupy  a  position  of  responsibility  toward 
society,  but  “society”  is  an  all-inclusive  concept,  of  which  the  state  is 
only  the  top  level.  The  artist  must  dedicate  himself  to  the  edification 
of  humanity.  The  only  circumstance  which  can  justify  an  official  gov¬ 
ernment  art  is  the  coincidence  of  these  two  values:  an  ideological  art 
for  the  people  of  all  classes,  and  the  artistic  genius  creating  for  the 
good  of  the  work. 

The  sympathetic  critics  of  Mexico’s  radical  painting,  which  began 
_ _  \ 

“Tamayo,  in  Diario  Las  Americas,  loc.  cit. 
j  Bcrenson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  65-69. 

\  “Jacques  Maritain,  The  Responsibility  of  the  Artist  (New  York,  1960),  p.  69. 
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exactly  fifty  years  ago,  claim  that  that  is  what  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  Mexican  artists.  As  a  unique  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  world 
art,  the  group  of  painters  were  equally  skilled  in  their  creative  craft  as 
they  were  devoted  to  their  political  ideology.  That  which  motivated 
the  artists  was  fully  integrated  with  their  own  creative  subjectivity  and 
creative  experience;  the  passion  had  been  internalized  in  the  creative 
source.®^ 

The  second  phase  of  the  art  movement  in  twentieth  century  Mexico, 
led  by  Tamayo,  tends  toward  the  philosophy  of  art-for-art’s-sake,  to 
preserve  the  values  and  standards  and  ethics  of  art  per  se.  The  original 
movement,  led  by  Rivera  and  Siqueiros,  tended  toward  a  full-fledged 
state  art  for  the  people.  Within  the  bounds  of  the  Mexican  nation,  the 
world  can  observe  an  example  in  microcosm  of  the  universal  and  end¬ 
less  dilemma  of  the  responsibility  of  the  artist. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  social,  political,  and  economic  reasons  can 
be  rallied  to  explain  the  shift  in  popularity  of  aesthetic  philosophies. 
The  growing  strength  of  the  middle-class  parallels  the  growing  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  pure  artistic  values. 
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A  POLICY  OF  "PRACTICAL  ALTRUISM” 


Janice  Creveling  Hepworth 

Elihu  Root  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  a  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  who  specialized  in  Latin- American  affairs.  It  is  difficiJt  to 
determine  whether  this  specialized  interest  was  Root’s  personal  choice 
or  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  growing  complexity  of  inter-American 
affairs  during  the  administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  One  need 
not  make  a  choice  as  to  the  major  source  of  Root’s  interest  in  Latin 
America,  for  his  policy  reflects  a  combination  of  personal  interest  and 
circumstance.  The  most  notable  illustration  of  this  combination  occurred 
in  1906. 

An  opportunity  arose  which  Root  capitalized  upon  to  exercise  his 
personal  interest  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Root’s  plan  to  tour  South 
America  subsequent  to  the  Third  Inter-American  Conference  at  Rio 
seemed  to  grow  without  much  impetus.  When  Root  realized  the  diplo¬ 
matic  possibilities  of  a  tour,  he  made  definite  arrangements  and,  on 
April  28,  1906,  acknowledged  Brazil’s  invitation  to  take  part  in  the 
Third  Inter- American  Conference.  Other  Latin-American  countries 
solicited  Root  with  invitations  to  their  country  as  soon  as  his  plan  be¬ 
came  publicly  known.  However,  Root  had  to  make  limitations  on  the 
number  of  invitations  he  accepted.  Thus,  the  itinerary  was  the  result 
of  a  careful  and  meaningful  selection  of  invitations. 

Many  interpretations  have  been  made  concerning  the  Root  “mission” 
or  reason  for  the  South-American  tour.  Richard  W.  Leopold  suggested 
that,  “the  ostensible  reason  for  Root’s  unprecedented  goodwill  tour  was 
to  attend  the  third  Inter- American  Conference.”^  The  New  York  Times 
offered  another  reason  for  Root’s  tour.  A  masthead  of  the  July  3, 
1906,  issue  announced  that  the  tour  would  “Allay  South  America’s 
Fears.”  The  body  of  the  article  conjectured  that  “It  may  mean  the 
opening  of  the  continent  to  development  by  the  northern  part  of  the 
hemisphere.”  The  Times  was  enthusiastic  about  Root’s  tour  and  af¬ 
firmed  his  intentions  in  the  concluding  statements  of  the  same  article. 

‘Richard  W.  Leopuld,  Elihu  Root  and  the  Conservative  Tradition,  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1954),  p.  96. 
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. . .  Mr.  Root’s  aim  throughout  will  be  to  make  the  rulers  of  these  lands 
understand  how  little  they  have  comprehended  the  spirit  of  the  United 
States  towards  them  . . .  The  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  here  all  understand  the  friendliness  of  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  the  realization  of  the  error  home  to  their  CJovem- 
ments  . . .  The  one  aim  of  the  whole  trip  will  be  the  bringing  about  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  continents  to  replace  the  fear  and 
hatred  on  the  one  side  which  hampers  the  other  . . . 

Root  embarked  from  New  York  on  July  4,  1906,  and  arrived  in 
Puerto  Rico  July  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  spoke  in  Puerto  Rico  only 
of  friendship  and  not  of  the  more  pressing  problems  such  as  potential 
citizenship  of  the  islanders  or  the  presence  of  United  States  troops 
on  the  island.  He  was  determined  to  keep  his  communication  on  a 
friendly  level;  stressing  common  interests  between  the  Americas  rather 
than  differences.  South  America  had  a  preview  of  Root’s  purpose 
through  his  stop  in  Puerto  Rico. 

On  July  25,  Root  arrived  in  Rio  amid  a  greeting  of  unprecedented 
Brazilian  spontaneity  and  enthusiasm.  Joaquim  Nabuco,  Brazilian  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  United  States,  ebulliently  welcomed  Root  as  an  emissarj- 
of  North  America  and  as  a  warm  friend.  The  Secretary  carefully  out¬ 
lined  the  aims  of  the  conference  in  his  instructions  to  the  United  States’ 
delegates.  Root  insisted  that  the  conference  should  stress  “.  .  .  matters 
of  common  interest  which  are  not  really  subjects  of  controversy.”- 
These  same  instructions  foresaw  the  results  Root  hoped  to  gain  from 
such  a  conference:® 

...  It  follows  from  this  view  of  the  functions  of  the  conference  that  it  is 
not  expected  to  accomplish  any  striking  or  spectacular  final  results;  but  is 
to  deal  with  many  matters  which,  not  being  subjects  of  controversy,  attract 
little  pubhc  attention,  yet  which  taken  together,  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  development  of  friendly  intercourse  among  nations  . . . 

The  conference  convened  on  July  23,  1906,  with  an  opening  speech 
by  Nabuco,  the  president  of  the  conference,  followed  by  a  speech  by 
Root,  the  honorary  president  of  the  conference.  On  this  occasion.  Root 
delivered  the  most  momentous  speech  of  his  tour  and,  perhaps,  in  his 
incumbency  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  portion  of  the  speech 
concerned  progress  and  the  incongruity  of  progress  and  isolationism:* 


*  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  Washington,  June  18,  1906,  House  Documents, 
1906-7,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  I,  59th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  p.  15^. 

» Ibid. 

*  Speech  of  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Honorary  President  ot  the  Conference,  Speeches  Incident  to  the  Visit  of  Secretary 
Root  to  South  America,  p.  7-13. 
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■  ...  It  is  with  nations  as  it  is  with  individual  men;  intercourse,  association, 

P  correction  of  egotism  by  the  influence  of  others’  judgment,  broadening  of 

I  views  by  the  experience  and  thought  of  equals,  acceptance  of  the  moral 

I  standards  of  a  community  the  desire  for  whose  good  opinion  lends  a 

1  sanction  to  the  rules  of  right  conduct  —  these  are  the  conditions  of  growth 

in  civilization. 

Root  sought  to  explain  the  function  of  the  conference  which  was,  in 
essence,  a  repetition  of  those  thoughts  expressed  in  his  instructions 
to  the  United  States  delegates. 

(These  thoughts  prefaced  the  climax.  The  speech  had  moved 
smoothly  with  Roots  mastery  of  words  and  yet  the  climax  of  the 
speech  reached  near  perfection  in  literary  style,  with  an  emotional 
I  impact  unquestionably  sincere:® 

1  ...  We  wish  for  no  victories  but  those  of  peace;  for  no  territory  except  our 

r  own;  for  no  sovereignty  except  the  sovereignty  over  ourselves.  We  deem  the 

I  independence  and  equal  rights  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  member  of  the 

I  family  of  nations  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  those  of  the  greatest  empire, 

I  and  we  deem  the  observance  of  that  respect  the  chief  guaranty  of  the  weak 

*  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong.  We  neither  claim  nor  desire  any 

1  rights,  or  privileges,  or  powers  that  we  not  freely  concede  to  every 

L  American  Republic.  We  wish  to  increase  our  prosperity,  to  expand  our 

1  trade,  to  grow  in  wealth,  in  wisdom,  and  in  spirit,  but  our  conception  of 

^  the  true  way  to  accomplish  this  is  not  to  pull  down  others  and  profit  by 

their  ruin,  but  to  help  all  friends  to  a  common  prosperity  and  a  common 

[growth,  that  we  may  all  become  greater  and  stronger  together  . . . 

The  conference  was  attended  by  delegates  of  twenty-one  American 
Republics.  Matters  of  gratitude  were  attended  to  first  and  genuine 
thanks  was  extended  by  the  conference  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
for  the  arbitration  they  accomplished  among  the  dissident  Central- 
American  countries.  Contrary  to  ill-advised  sources,  the  conference  was 
not  merely  the  scene  of  visionary,  impractical  speeches.  Several  subjects 
(  of  great  inter- American  importance  were  considered,  such  as:  an  Inter- 
f  national  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Arbitration  of  Conflicts,  and  the 
I  Forcible  Collection  of  Public  Debts  —  to  mention  only  a  few. 

i 

I  The  forcible  collection  of  public  debts  was  the  major  concern  of 
i  the  Latin  Countries,  more  particularly  Argentina  who  determined  to 
submit  this  question  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference  at  'The  Hague. 
The  Argentine  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Luis  Maria  Drago  presented 
1  a  solution  for  the  problem  —  a  solution  commonly  referred  to  as  the 

\  Drago  Doctrine.  The  doctrine  was  not  new  to  the  Latin-American 

I  Republics,  but  Argentina  now  sought  unanimous  affirm:  tion  of  this 
?  doctrine.  In  order  to  avoid  an  upset  of  the  friendly  tone  of  the  con 
I  ference,  the  question  was  auspiciously  reserved  for  The  Hague  which 
was  to  meet  the  foUowing  year. 


*Ibid. 
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The  conference  was  a  success.  Root’s  success  as  the  honorary  presi¬ 
dent  was  recorded  in  a  motion  by  the  Peru  delegation  to  present  a 
signed  (by  all  delegates)  copy  of  the  minutes  to  Washington  as  a 
collective  expression  of  their  thanks  for  Root’s  leadership. 

Secretary  Root  departed  from  Rio  on  July  25,  and  sailed  to  Montevi¬ 
deo,  Uruguay,  where  his  reception  equalled  that  of  Brazil  in  warmth; 
though,  perhaps,  not  in  grandeur.  Root’s  arrival  was  met  with  cries  of 
“Long  Live  Secretary  Root,”  “Long  Live  President  Roosevelt!”  and 
“Long  Live  the  great  Republic  of  the  North.”®  Root  was  officially 
welcomed  by  several  speeches,  one  of  which  surpassed  the  others  as 
an  expression  of  unquestioned  faith  in  America’s  motives  for  inter- 
American  fraternity.  This  speech  was  delivered  by  the  President  of 
Uruguay,  Jose  Batlle  y  Ordonez  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Root’s  visit. 
'The  unquestioned  faith  was  found  in  the  concluding  statements  of  the 
President:^ 

. . .  Your  country  and  your  Government  fulfill  the  part,  not  of  the  false 
friend  that  anarchizes  and  weakens  her  friends  that  she  may  prevail  over 
.  them  and  dominate  them,  but  that  of  the  faithful  and  true  one  who  exerts 
herself  to  unite  them,  and,  that  they  may  become  good  and  strong,  concurs 
with  all  her  moral  power  in  the  realization  of  this  work  of  the  Pan-American 
Congresses  . . . 

The  enthusiasm  of  Uruguay  about  Root’s  visit  can  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  Uruguayan  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  declared 
a  holiday  in  honor  of  the  visit. 

The  next  stop  on  the  itinerary  was  Buenos  Aires.  Argentina’s  Min¬ 
ister  Edifanlo  Portela  had  solicited  Root’s  visit  with  an  invitation  in 
March,  1906.  The  invitation  expressed  a  faith  in  the  good  work  of  the 
United  States  similar  to  that  expressed  by  Uruguay’s  President,  excell¬ 
ing  the  latter  only  in  point  of  time.  The  invitation  predicted  the  success 
of  the  tour  at  a  time  when  the  idea  was  barely  conceived.  The  faith 
which  Portela  expressed  in  March  became  a  realization  upon  Root’s 
arrival.  The  eulogistic  quality  of  Minister  Beaupre’s  description  of 
the  Argentine  reception  for  Root  does  not  detract  from  the  sincerity  of 
the  demonstration.  The  Argentines  were  honored  by  the  unprece¬ 
dented  visit  of  an  American  Secretary  of  State.  A  great  rainstorm  on 
the  day  of  Root’s  arrival  did  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  recep- 


*New  York  Times,  August  11,  1906. 

’’  Speech  of  His  Excellence  Jos6  Batlle  y  Ordonez,  President  of  Uruguay,  at  the 
banquet  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Root  at  the  Government  House,  August  11,  1906, 
South  American  Speeches  . . .,  p.  105. 
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tion  which  rang  with  shouts  of,  “—Viva  Mr.  Root,  Vivan  los  Estados 
Unidos."^ 

The  usual  round  of  receptions  and  banquets  was  planned  to  cele¬ 
brate  Root’s  visit.  Root  faced  a  unique  situation  in  Argentina,  for  this 
country  was  the  source  of  the  Drago  Doctrine  which  had  recently 
dominated  business  at  the  Rio  Conference.  Drago  welcomed  Root  with 
a  speech  that  forced  the  latter  to  comment  on  the  major  diplomatic 
concern  of  Argentina;  that  is,  the  forcible  collection  of  debts.  Secretary 
Root  replied  in  a  speech  which  reputedly  set  a  record  in  Argentine  his¬ 
tory  for  the  intense  response  it  wrought.  After  dispensing  with  intro¬ 
ductory  amenities.  Root  drove  straight  to  the  point  and  stated  the 
United  States’  feelings  on  the  Drago  Doctrine:® 

. . .  The  United  States  has  never  deemed  it  to  be  suitable  that  she  should 
use  her  Army  and  Navy  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts  of 
foreign  governments  to  her  citizens.  For  more  than  a  century  the  State 
Department,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  refused  to  take  such  action,  and  that  has  become  the  settled 
policy  of  our  country.  We  deem  it  inconsistant  with  that  respect  for  the 
sovereignty  of  weaker  powers  which  is  essential  to  their  protection  against 
the  aggression  of  the  strong.  We  deem  the  use  of  force  for  the  collection  of 
ordinary  contract  debts  to  be  an  invitation  to  abuses  in  their  necessary  re¬ 
sults  far  worse,  far  more  baleful  to  humanity  than  that  the  debts  contracted 
by  any  nation  should  go  unpaid  . . . 

The  effect  of  Root’s  speech  was  best  described  in  an  editorial  from 
La  Nacidn  which  speculated  that;^° 

...  If  the  audience  had  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  Enghsh  each  one  of 
his  period  would  have  provoked  an  uncontrollable  explosion  of  applause  . . . 

Root’s  visit  in  Argentina  was  interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  in  Chile,  which  was  the  next  stop  on  the  agenda.  Chile’s  in¬ 
terest  in  inter-American  harmony  was  mostly  of  an  economic  nature. 
The  coastal  country  had  everything  to  gain  through  improved  commer¬ 
cial  relations.  In  a  speech  heralding  Root’s  arrival,  the  Chilean  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  spoke  of  Chile’s  eagerness  for  American  capital.^^ 
Root  assured  Chile  of  the  future  prospects  of  inter-American  commer¬ 
cial  cooperation.  However,  the  opportunity  to  test  the  inter- American 
spirit,  so  frequently  glorified  since  its  reaffirmation  at  the  conference, 

'Minister  Beaupre  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Buenos  Aires,  September  6,  1906, 
House  Documents,  1906,  Vol.  I,  Pt.  2,  p.  24. 

'Replv  of  Mr.  Root  to  Mr.  Drago,  August  17,  1906,  Smith  American  Speeches . . . 
p.  158. 

“Editorial  comments  on  Root’s  Speech  at  Opera  Banquet,  La  Nacidn,  .\ugust 
18,  1906,  House  Documents,  Vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  31. 

“  Speech  of  His  Excellency  Dr.  Antonio  Hunceus,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
at  banquet  given  for  Root  by  Resident  of  Chile  Jermdn  Riesco)  September  2,  1906, 
Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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existed  in  Chile  as  a  result  of  the  earthquake.  Chile  needed  the  aid  I 
of  its  neighbors  to  recover.  A  common  interest  was  found,  thou^ 
unfortunate  in  that  it  involved  tragedy. 

From  Chile,  Root  went  on  to  Peru  and  arrived  in  Callao  September 
9.  Again,  Root  scored  success  with  his  speeches  in  which  he  repeatedly  * 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  canal  across  the  Isthmus  which  would 
establish  closer  U.S.-Peruvian  relations  with  the  improved  communica¬ 
tion.  Peru  honored  Root  in  an  unusual  way  for  he  was  named  to  the 
Faculty  of  Political  and  Administrative  Sciences  of  the  University  d 
San  Marcos  in  Lima  In  a  speech  which  conferred  the  honor  upon ' 
Root,  the  Rector  of  the  University  paid  homage  to  U  S.  constitutional  | 
history.  Since  the  faculty  embraced  international  and  political  lavf  I 
which  emulated  that  proclaimed  in  the  United  States,  it  seemed  a  natural : 
honor  to  confer  upon  a  representative  of  that  country.  | 

The  next  to  the  last  stop  on  the  agenda  was  Panama.  Elihu  Root  I 
had  a  moral  obligation  to  display  great  inter-American  spirit  to  redress  P 
the  bitterness  once  felt  toward  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  was  * 
graciously  received  and  toasted  for  the  interest  the  United  States  took 
in  Panama  since  the  beginning  of  its  national  existence.  Root  replied  i 
that  the  United  States’  future  interest  in  Panama  was  molded  by  her  j 
initial  interest;  that  of  maintaining  inviolate  Panama’s  independence,  i 

The  last  stop  Root  made  was  at  Colombia  on  the  24th  of  September.  ^ 
Colombia  was  not  part  of  Root’s  original  itinerary,  but  upon  request  i 
of  our  Minister  Barrett,  Root  agreed  to  stop  at  Cartagena.  Minister  ] 
Barrett  was  convinced  of  Colombia’s  potential  greatness  and  urged  the 
State  Department  to  take  note  of  this  potential  plus  the  strategic  posi-  | 
tion  and  commercial  possibilities  inherent  in  Colombia.  Colombia  was  I 
honored  by  Root’s  unplanned  visit  and  urged  the  success  of  his  noble 
endeavor  of  “confraternity.”^* 

Root  finally  arrived  in  New  York  on  October  1,  1906.  He  was  not 
greeted  at  the  ship  by  a  pubhc  assemblage  shouting  his  successes.  Few 
people  were  aware  of  his  tour.  The  New  York  Times  carried  few 
comments  on  Root’s  tour  and  these  comments  generally  occupied  un¬ 
favorable  positions  in  the  newspaper.  Although  the  number  of  articles 
on  Root’s  tour  were  limited,  those  that  did  appear  in  the  paper  were 
favorable.  Other  periodicals  of  the  time  contained  brief  but  favorable 
comments  on  the  tour  and  its  significance.  George  Chamberlain,  a 

“  For  complete  text  of  speech  expressing  these  sentiments  see,  Speech  of  His 
Excellency  Vasquez-Cobo,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  a  breakfast,  given  to 
Mr.  Root  at  Cartagena,  September  24,  1906,  South  American  Speeches ....  p.  263. 
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special  correspondent  of  Harpers  Weekly  commented  on  the  commercial 
benefits  which  would  accrue  from  the  tour:^® 

. . .  The  significance  of  all  this  is  that  through  the  spontaneous  act  of  a 
Sccretar>-  of  State  we  have  attained  a  friendship  which  means  more  to  us 
commercially  than  the  friendship  of  any  country  of  the  Far  East  or  of 
Europe  in  its  entirety  . . . 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  immediate  successes  of  the  South- 
American  tour,  yet  attempts  were  made  to  assess  Root’s  success  almost 
on  the  instant  of  his  departure  from  a  particular  country.  Ambassador 
Griscom  wrote  to  the  United  States  State  Department  on  August  31 
to  summarize  the  effects  of  Root’s  visit.  Griscom  marveled  at  the 
breadth  of  Root’s  accomplishments;  that  is,  simultaneously  to  allay  the 
fear  of  U.S.  encroachments  and  build  an  unquestioned  confidence  in 
the  United  States’  disinterested  policy.^* 

Brazil  had  been  Root’s  contact  in  South  America  and  Nabuco  had 
I  a  definite  part  in  convincing  Root  of  the  merits  of  the  tour.  The 
Brazilian  foreign  minister  had  created  a  mood  in  the  South-American 
^  countries  with  his  effervescent  greeting  of  Root.  Some  sources  ques¬ 
tioned  the  sincerity  of  Nabuco  and  attributed  his  indulgent  welcome 
to  the  expressive  Portuguese  manner.  Whatever  the  reason  behind 
j  Brazil’s  enthusiastic  support  of  Root’s  plans,  she  had  opened  the  door 
of  the  South-American  Republics  to  the  United  States. 

Immediate  successes  of  the  tour  were  noted  in  other  countries  such 
^  as  Peru  and  Uruguay.  The  United  States  Minister  in  Peru  informed 
i  the  State  Department  that  the  Peruvian  Government  had  prepared  a 
I  pamphlet  that  illustrated  Root’s  visit  and  contained  his  speeches. 

The  Uruguay  press  hailed  the  success  of  Root’s  tour  and  confidently 
i  referred  to  Root’s  speeches  as  expressions  of  “true  American”  policy.^* 
f  Root  solved  the  Inter-American  problem  which  he  inherited  with  his 
office  with  a  mixture  of  conservatism  and  liberalism.  The  best  illustra- 
I  tion  of  this  point  is  the  result  of  Root’s  tour.  Inter-American  relations 
were  not  changed  in  substance  as  a  result  of  the  tour;  that  is,  no 
written  conventions  altered  American  relationships.  Yet,  the  tour 
^  affected  a  new  thought  orientation  in  the  South-American  countries  to- 
]  ward  the  United  States.  These  countries  now  regarded  the  United 

I  States  with  trust  and  confidence.  In  this  sense,  the  form  of  Inter- 

American  relations  was  altered.  This  entire  thought  was  expressed 

I  “  George  A.  Chamberlain,  “Secretary  Root’s  Diplomatic  Triumph  in  South 

I  America,’’  Harpers  Weekly,  Sept.  6,  1906,  Vol.  50,  pp.  1273-4. 
f  “  Ambassador  Griscom  to  Secretary  of  State,  Petropolis,  Aug.  31,  1906,  House 
L  Documents,  1906-7,  Vol  I,  pt.  2,  p.  134. 
f  “New  York  Times,  August  13,  1906. 
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by  Root  in  his  reply  to  a  welcoming  speech  by  the  President  of  Argen¬ 
tina:^® 

. . .  Our  traditional  policy  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  to  make  no 
alliances.  It  was  inculcated  by  Washington;  it  has  been  adhered  to  by  his 
successors  ever  since.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  alliance  that  comes  from  un¬ 
written,  unsealed  instruments,  as  that  from  the  convention  signed  and  ratified 
with  all  formalities,  is  of  vital  consequence.  We  make  no  alliances,  but  we 
make  an  alliance  with  all  our  sisters  in  sentiment  and  feeling,  in  the  pursuit 
of  liberty  and  justice,  in  mutual  helpfulness,  and  in  that  spirit  I  beg  to 
return  to  you  and  to  your  Government  and  the  people  of  this  splendid  and 
wonderful  country  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  me 
and  my  country  in  person. 

“Practical  altruism,”  a  term  Philip  Jessup  applied  to  Root’s  policy,” 
is  a  good  term  to  describe  the  Clay-Blaine  tradition  of  Latin-American 
policy  that  Root  rejuvenated.  Without  curtailing  the  natural  influence 
of  the  United  States  over  her  southern  neighbors,  Root  introduced  an 
“altruism”  which  did  not  demand  any  sacrifice  of  the  United  States’ 
natural  power  and  for  this  reason  it  was  “practical.” 


’•  Reply  of  Root  to  the  Speech  of  His  Excellency  Doctor  J.  Figueroa  Alcorta,  | 
President  of  Argentina,  at  a  banquet  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Root  in  the  Government 
House,  at  Buenos  Aires,  August  14,  1906,  South  American  Speeches,  pp.  139-140. 

"  Philip  C.  Jessup,  EUhu  Root,  (New  York;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  2  vols. 
1938)  p.  221. 


THE  "LATIN-AMERICAN  BLOC" 
IN  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


William  G.  Cornelius 

Much  has  been  heard  in  the  postwar  years  about  “Hemispheric 
Solidarity.”  In  popular  belief,  this  concept  not  only  has  concerned 
matters  of  security  for  the  Western  Hemisphere  but  frequently  has 
been  extended  to  cover  practically  all  of  the  international  relations  of 
the  American  states.  Particularly,  there  has  been  the  widespread  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Latin-American  states  form  a  bloc  in  the  United 
Nations  —  and,  incidentally,  a  bloc  of  twenty  votes  in  the  pocket  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  scholar  or  even  the  thoughtful  layman  would 
accept  this  assumption  without  first  looking  at  the  record.  There  he 
probably  would  seek  the  answers  to  such  questions  as:  Is  there  a  Latin- 
American  bloc  of  twenty  Members  which  invariably  or  usually  votes 
with  the  United  Sates?  If  not,  to  what  extent  does  a  Latin-American 
bloc  or  distinguishable  smaller  groups  of  these  states  exist? 

In  an  effort  to  find  answers  to  these  questions  and  to  others  sug¬ 
gested  by  these,  the  present  writer  examined  the  complete  record  of 
proceedings  for  the  first  ten  years  in  all  United  Nations  bodies.'  All 
roll-call  votes  of  any  consequence,  except  instances  when  decisions  had 
been  made  unanimously,  were  tabulated.  In  this  way,  a  file  of  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  tabulated  votes  was  accumulated.  Early  in 
the  analysis  of  these  votes  it  was  seen  that  a  statistical  approach  would 
give  a  distorted  picture  of  the  real  situation,  because  too  many  variables 
were  present,  and  because  obviously  it  was  impossible  to  equate  in 
significance  any  two  votes  in  the  United  Nations.  For  example,  with 
reference  to  the  latter  objection,  a  trivial  issue  might  have  occasioned 
numerous  roll-call  votes,  while  an  issue  of  great  importance  might  have 
been  decided  by  a  single  ballot.  Consequently,  the  votes  were  studied 

'  A  check  of  the  voting  in  recent  years  indicated  that  Latin-American  voting 
patterns  became  sufficiently  crystallized  during  the  first  ten  years  to  justify  basing 
an  analysis  on  that  period.  For  a  general  account  of  the  role  of  the  Latin-American 
states  in  the  United  Nations  see  John  A.  Houston,  Latin  America  i)i  the  United 
I  Nations,  (N.  Y.:  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1956). 
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according  to  subject  matter;  and  borderline  issues  were  classified  ac-  |  i 
cording  to  the  aspect  in  which  they  seem  to  have  greatest  significance,  "  : 
or  else  in  two  or  more  categories.  Consistent  with  the  approach,  the  i 
position  or  performance  of  each  state  was  determined  by  the  total  pic-  | 
ture  of  its  voting  on  each  subject  rather  than  by  any  or  every  particular 
vote  on  the  subject.  ^ 

The  continuing  examination  of  the  records  of  United  Nations  bodies 
was  accompanied  by  interviews  with  selected  delegates  from  Latin- 
American  countries.  These  delegates  were  chosen  by  such  considera-  I 
tions  as  the  significance  of  the  role  of  the  delegate  or  his  state  in  the  | 
United  Nations,  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  voting  record  of  L 
the  state,  and  the  economic  or  political  position  of  the  state  in  Latin  1 
America.  Each  interview  provided  insight  into  the  delegate’s  concep-  ; 
tion  of  his  own  voting  record  and  of  his  relationship  with  his  home  I 
government,  as  well  as  his  understanding  of  the  policies  pursued  by  L 
his  government  with  reference  to  the  United  Nations.  It  also  shed  j 
light  on  his  relationship  with  the  other  Latin-American  delegates  and  I 
with  the  delegates  of  the  United  States;  and  it  revealed  his  interpreta-  H 
tion  of  their  voting,  especially  in  comparison  with  his  own.  Interviews  r 
were  held  also  with  journalists  assigned  to  cover  United  Nations  pro-  | 
ceedings  and  with  strategically-placed  members  and  former  memben  ' 
of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat  and  of  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
delegation.  ^ 

Finally,  an  effort  was  made  to  discover  any  voting  motivations  that  ^ 
might  have  emerged  from  the  record.  Several  hypotheses  were  tested  ■ 
through  application  to  the  voting  performance  of  the  states  concerned,  i 

An  examination  of  the  record  has  readily  revealed  two  facts.  First,  I 
there  was  no  bloc  of  twenty  Latin-American  members  always  or  even  t 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  camp  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  | 
the  pressures  of  “Hemispheric  Solidarity.”  Second,  there  was  no  solid 
bloc  of  Latin-American  states  that  loomed  up  in  any  of  the  three  recog¬ 
nized  positions  —  “for,”  “against,”  or  “abstaining”  —  whenever  a  decision 
was  made  in  the  United  Nations.  In  fact,  not  often  did  all  twenty  of  L 
these  members  participate,  and  rarely  did  all  of  the  participating  ones 
vote  together. 

It  should  be  acknowledged,  though,  that  some  situations  and  some 
subjects  produced  a  high  degree  of  solidarity  among  the  Latin-American 
states  and,  occasionally,  of  cohesion  with  the  United  States.  Elections 
in  the  General  Assembly  provide  illustration  of  Latin-American  solidar¬ 
ity.  Since  elections  are  conducted  by  secret  ballot,  no  conclusion  re¬ 
garding  them  can  be  established  through  the  record.  However,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  general  concession  of  delegates  interviewed,  these  twenty 
states  usually  voted  together  whenever  one  of  their  number  or  a  Latin- 
American  individual  was  considered  for  election  to  a  body  or  an  office. 
As  one  delegate  expressed  it,  they  allocated  among  themselves  the 
elective  spots  available  to  Latin  America  and  then  voted  together  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  getting  them.®  Another  delegate  called  attention 
to  exceptions  to  this  practice.  He  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  less 
solidarity  in  the  election  of  individuals  than  of  states.  For  example, 
he  pointed  to  the  election  of  a  Mexican  over  a  Paraguayan  who  had 
received  the  official  nomination  for  a  particular  position. 

On  matters  that  involved  “security”  considerations  in  the  cold  war, 
nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  Latin-American  Members  voted  together 
and  with  the  United  States.  This  cohesion  was  tightest  when  the  issue 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  sharpest  and 
clearest;  it  was  looser  when  such  an  issue  was  less  clearly  defined;  and 
it  became  increasingly  unsure  as  the  apparent  or  alleged  danger  to  the 
national  security  of  the  Latin-American  states  became  more  remote. 
With  regard  to  the  Korean  War,  there  was  absolute  solidarity  in  the 
Security  Council  and  a  high  degree  of  unity  in  the  General  Assembly. 
With  reference  to  questions  of  peace  in  Central  and  Eastern  Emope, 
likewise,  there  was  almost  complete  unity  within  the  Latin-American 
group  and  adherence  to  the  United  States  position.  The  same  could 
be  said  about  the  handling  of  similar  problems  dealing  with  southeastern 
Europe,  except  when  economic  or  national  jurisdictional  factors  defi¬ 
nitely  were  involved,  as  in  the  disputes  over  Danubian  traffic  and  the 
efforts  to  return  Yugoslav  Danubian  vessels  to  their  prewar  owners.® 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  America  was  divided  in  early  phases  of  the 
consideration  of  international  aspects  of  the  Chinese  Communist  revolu¬ 
tion;  but  when  the  issue  became  acute,  especially  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  War  in  1950,  Latin  America  stood  firmly  with  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Council  and  somewhat  less  firmly  in  the  General 
Assembly.  Nevertheless,  a  few  Latin-American  states  did  not  support 
censure  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  allegedly  prodding  or  abetting  China 
in  the  Korean  struggle.  Moreover,  there  was  no  Latin-American  con¬ 
sensus  whatever  on  the  closely-related  question  of  the  admission  of 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations  —  specifically,  of  establishing  general 

‘Personal  interview  with  the  permanent  representative  of  a  Latin-American 
state  to  the  United  Nations,  United  Nations  Headquarters,  New  York,  Nov.  23, 
1954.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is  necessary  that  the  delegates  interviewed  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  remain  anonymous. 

*  For  the  example  of  this  exception,  see  U.  N.  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
Third  Session,  Official  Records,  21st  Meeting  (Oct.  3,  1946),  pp.  152-54. 
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criteria  for  accrediting  one  delegation  in  preference  to  another  to  sit  in 
the  United  Nations  as  a  Member.^ 

There  was  an  approach  to  unanimity  by  Latin-American  Members 
in  the  early  stages  of  action  to  quarantine  the  Franco  regime  in  Spain. 
This  approximation  returned  at  the  time  of  final  action,  in  1950;  but 
latterly  it  was  a  strong  consensus  in  favor  of  renouncing  a  diplomatic 
ban  against  Franco.  Between  these  two  periods  Latin  America  was 
split  sharply.  The  only  states  that  supported  to  the  end  a  hostile  policy 
toward  Franco  were  Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay.®  The  United 
States  early  favored  a  strong  anti-Franco  policy,  but  it  reconsidered  its 
position  even  before  the  adoption,  December  12,  1946,  of  the  original 
resolution  to  impose  a  diplomatic  sanction.  After  that,  the  United 
States  was  consistently  against  reaffirmation  of  the  diplomatic  ban. 

There  was  no  Latin-American  consistency  or  pattern  in  the  voting 
on  the  Palestine  question.  Some  of  these  Members  opposed  reference 
of  inquiries  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Guatemala,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela,  and  the  United  States  opposed  removal  of  Jewish  refugees 
from  Palestine;  Colombia  supported  removal.  A  majority  supported 
partition  of  Palestine;  only  Cuba  consistently  opposed  partition. 
Throughout  most  of  the  voting  on  the  Palestine  question  Mexico  ab¬ 
stained.  However,  some  degree  of  Latin-American  unity,  and  coherence 
with  the  United  States,  was  evident  in  the  Security  Council.® 

When  an  issue  in  the  category  of  threats  to  international  peace  and 
security  involved  a  dependent  people,  Latin  America  and  the  United 
States  usually  stood  together  in  support  of  these  peoples;  but  particular 
Latin-American  states  expressed  stronger  sympathy  for  the  struggles  of 
dependent  peoples  than  other  Latin-American  Members  or  the  United 
States.  For  example,  Colombia  and  Cuba  supported  more  positive 
action  by  the  Security  Council  in  behalf  of  the  Indonesians  than  did 
Brazil,  Argentina  or  the  United  States.^ 

At  times,  Latin-American  Members  had  to  choose  between  “security* 
considerations  and  principles  historically  professed  by  them.  For  in- 


*  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Ad  Hoc  Political  Committee,  Official 
Records,  60th  Meeting  (Nov.  28,  1950),  pp.  388-89. 

*  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Plenary,  Official  Records,  304th  Meet¬ 
ing  (Nov.  4,  1950),  p.  381. 

*  For  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  unity  and  coherence  during  the  ten-year 
period,  see  U.  N.  Security  Council,  Tenth  Year,  Official  Records,  695th  Meeting 
(Mar.  29,  1955),  p.  22. 

’  U.  N.  Security  Council,  Second  Year,  Official  Records,  No.  68,  173rd  Meet¬ 
ing  (Aug.  1,  1947),  pp.  1700-1703;  U.  N.  Security  Council,  Fourth  Year,  Officid 
Records,  No.  9,  406th  Meeting  (Jan.  28,  1949),  pp.  21-23. 
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stance,  while  a  Latin-American  state  (Chile)  initiated  the  challenge 
before  the  Security  Council  against  the  Communist  coup  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  the  two  Latin-American  members  of  the  Council  (Argentina 
and  Colombia)  opposed  conceding  to  the  United  States  and  the  other 
Big  Powers  the  prerogative  of  determining  what  was  procedural  and 
what  was  substantive  among  the  questions  on  the  issue.  Their  position 
was  that  such  a  concession  would  violate  the  principle  of  equality  of 
states  —  the  equality  of  Members  in  the  United  Nations.®  Moreover, 
even  in  the  handling  of  the  Korean  War,  Latin-American  groups  of 
varying  size  expressed  preference  for  pacific  settlement  of  disputes, 
economic  aid  through  international  organizations  and  universality  of 
membership  in  the  United  Nations.  They  indicated  their  position  by 
abstaining  from  voting  rather  than  opposing  these  principles  as  offered 
in  Soviet  bloc  proposals.®  These  preferences  were  expressed  more  fre¬ 
quently  by  Argentina,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico  than  by  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Guatemalan  complaint  of  aggression  against  Hon¬ 
duras  and  Nicaragua  in  1954,  the  Latin-American  members  of  the 
Security  Council,  Brazil  and  Colombia,  joined  the  United  States  in 
insisting  that  the  disturbance  be  left  entirely  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States;  that  is,  they  supported  the  handling  of  a  Western 
Hemispheric  dispute  by  the  Western  Hemisphere  rather  than  by  the 
general  international  organization,  even  though  the  complainant  had 
asked  for  the  latter.'® 

Beyond  the  category  of  “security”  questions,  Latin-American  cohesion 
with  the  United  States  was  rarely  manifested;  but  greater  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  unity  frequently  appeared.  The  record  in  a  few  subject  areas  will 
serve  to  illustrate. 

Economic  Questions.  Throughout  the  ten-year  period  under  study 
Acre  was  a  pronounced  Latin-American  consensus  on  economic  ques¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  these  states  consistently  favored  more  direct  United 
Nations  concern  with  the  problems  of  international  trade  —  an  attitude 
distinctly  at  variance  with  the  position  of  the  United  States.  Specific¬ 
ally,  the  Latin-American  states  stood  fairly  solidly  for  lower  barriers 
against  trade,  stable  prices  for  primary  commodities,  and  multilateral 
as  well  as  bilateral  agreements  dealing  therewith.  The  prevailing  Latin- 

*  U.  N.  Security  Council,  Third  Year,  Official  Records,  No.  73,  303rd  Meeting 
(May  24,  1948),  p.  26. 

*  For  a  reflection  of  this  outlook,  see  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session, 
First  Committee,  Official  Records,  353rd  Meeting  (Oct.  4,  1950),  pp.  58-60. 

U.  N.  Security  Coimcil,  Ninth  Year,  Official  Records,  675th  Meeting  (June 
20,  1954),  p.  37;  ibid.,  676th  Meeting  (June  25,  1954),  p.  34. 
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American  view  was  that  these  policies  were  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  capital  in  under-developed  countries.  On  one  occasion,  at  the 
Se\enth  Assembly,  the  United  States  joined  in  an  appeal  to  industrial¬ 
ized  states  to  reduce  their  restrictions  on  imports  of  primary  commodi¬ 
ties." 

A  strong  and  broad  Latin-American  sentiment  emerged  for  United 
Nations  financing  of  economic  development  and  especially  of  exploita¬ 
tion  of  natural  resources  in  under-developed  countries.  For  example,  at 
the  Sixth  Assembly  the  Second  (Economic)  Committee  considered  a 
draft  resolution  to  recognize  that  private  capital  was  insufficient  for 
the  economic  development  of  under-developed  countries  and  to  request 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  to  submit  plans  for  a 
special  fund  for  grants-in-aid  and  low-interest,  long-term  loans.  In  the 
action  by  which  this  draft  resolution  was  approved,  fourteen  Latin- 
American  states  voted  in  the  affirmative;  only  Brazil  from  that  area 
voted  with  the  United  States  against  the  proposal;  and  three  others 
abstained." 

Social  Questions.  This  Latin-American  consensus  was  not  main¬ 
tained  with  regard  to  every  social  question.  The  hammering  out  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  produced  glaring  inconsistencies 
in  position,  instability  of  groups,  and  unpredictability  in  voting.  The 
largest  group  of  Latin-American  states,  however,  usually  supported 
efforts  to  widen  or  render  more  secure  particular  concepts  of  human 
rights;  while  a  smaller  group  lined  up  with  the  United  States  in  invari¬ 
able  resistance  to  such  efforts.^®  After  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration, 
there  ensued  a  struggle  to  construct  a  “convenant”  on  human  rights  by 
which  states  could  be  legally  obligated  to  observe  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration.  Groups  of  seven,  eleven  and  five  Latin-American  Mem¬ 
bers  favored,  respectively,  1)  extending  the  obligations  of  signatoiy 
states  under  the  projected  convenant  to  protect  the  peoples  of  their 


"  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Seventh  Session,  Second  Committee,  Official  Records, 
222nd  Meeting  (Nov.  29,  1952),  p.  195. 

"  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Sixth  Session,  Second  Committee,  Official  Records, 
166th  Meeting  (Dec.  13,  1951),  p.  139.  In  the  plenary  meeting  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  Mexico  and  Peru  joined  the  supporters  of  the  draft  resolution;  and  lone 
Brazil,  forsaking  the  opposition,  abstained.  The  same  session.  Plenary,  Official 
Records,  .360th  Meeting  (Jan.  12,  1952),  p.  338. 

**  As  was  frequently  true  in  other  subject  areas,  when  a  proposal  was  sponsored 
by  a  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  largest  group  of  Latin-American  Members 
customarily  joined  the  United  States  in  opposition  to  it.  The  construction  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  absorbed  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Third 
Committee  and  the  Plenary  Meetings  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
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dependent  territories,  2)  including  in  the  covenant  guarantees  of  event¬ 
ual  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of  these  territories,  and  3)  includ¬ 
ing  therein  strong  guarantees  that  the  covenant  would  be  applied  to  all 
subdivisions  of  federations.  From  one  to  three  others  joined  the  United 
States  in  opposition  to  these  proposals.^* 

The  treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the  First  Session  onward. 
A  sizable  majority  of  Latin-American  states,  followed  eventually  by 
the  United  States,  supported  positive  action  in  behalf  of  the  Indian 
minority.  Occasionally,  however,  conflict  between  devotion  to  human 
rights  and  to  the  principle  of  domestic  jurisdiction  or  “non-intervention” 
caused  a  deep  split  in  Latin-American  ranks. By  the  time  of  the 
Seventh  Assembly,  the  problem  of  the  Indian  minority  had  broadened 
into  a  question  of  general  race  relations  in  South  Africa.  Then  and 
thereafter,  a  majority  of  Latin-American  Members  supported  all  pro¬ 
posals  for  investigating  the  situation  and  exhorting  South  Africa  to  re¬ 
nounce  apartheid  and  eliminate  discrimination.  Yet  a  small  group  of 
them  consistently  opposed  such  measures  or  abstained  from  voting.  In 
this  matter,  the  United  States  voted  for  a  mild  exhortation  sponsored 
by  the  Seandinavian  countries.*® 

Dependent  Areas.  In  questions  concerning  trust  territories  and  other 
dependent  areas,  such  as  colonies,  there  was  a  more  complete  split  be¬ 
tween  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  matter 
(except  perhaps  in  matters  of  international  trade  and  the  economic 
development  of  under-developed  countries.)  The  Latin-American  Mem¬ 
bers  strongly  favored:  1)  participation  by  indigenous  peoples  in  the 
work  of  the  United  Nations  relative  to  trust  territories;  2)  maximum 
accountability  of  states  to  the  United  Nations  for  their  dependent  areas 
(except  for  United  States  accountability  for  Puerto  Rico);  and  3)  full 

**  However,  a  large  group  of  Latin-American  Members  and  the  United  States 
stood  together  in  the  rejection  of  an  acknowledgement,  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  implementation  of  the  Covenant  would  fall  entirely  within  the  domestic  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  states.  For  a  final  vote,  see  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Fifth  Session,  Plenary, 
Official  Records,  317th  Meeting  (Dec.  4,  1950),  p.  563. 

"The  last  vote  during  this  period,  which  finally  recorded  the  United  States 
standing  with  the  majority,  can  be  found  in  U.  N.  General  Assembly,  Eighth  Session, 
Plenary,  Official  Records,  457th  Meeting  (Nov.  11,  1953),  p.  288.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  first  opponents  of  firm  action  to  dispel  its 
doubts  on  the  “domestic  jurisdiction”  element  and  accept  General  .Assembly  compe¬ 
tence  to  consider  the  question. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  many  votes  recorded  on  this  matter,  see  U.  N.  General 
Assemblv,  Tenth  Session,  Plenarv,  Official  Records,  551st  Meeting  (Dec.  6,  1955),  pp. 
404-405.' 
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independence  in  preference  to  mere  self-government  as  the  objective 
for  non-self -governing  territories  of  all  types. 

Crucial  decisions  found  the  participating  Latin-American  Members 
standing  almost  solidly  in  positions  sympathetic  to  the  desires  of  the 
peoples  of  the  trust  territories.  A  clear  majority  of  Latin-American 
states  insisted  on  retention  by  the  trust  territories  of  their  separate 
identities.  Especially  did  they  object  to  political  union  or  absorption 
of  these  territories  with  or  by  the  administering  authorities  or  other  ' 
possessions  of  the  administering  authorities.  Sizable  groups  of  Latin- 
American  states,  sometimes  all  of  those  participating,  urged  steady  prog¬ 
ress  in  economic,  social,  and  educational  respects  in  the  trust  territories 
and  progressive  development  toward  self-government  or  independence. 
The  United  States  eventually  frowned  upon  formation  of  political,  ad¬ 
ministrative  or  economic  unions,  but  became  only  lukewarm  toward 
proposed  measures  for  economic  and  social  progress.  It  supported  ed¬ 
ucational  improvement  but  opposed  insistence  upon  steady  advance¬ 
ment  toward  self-government  or  independence. 

In  contrast  to  their  outlook  regarding  dependent-area  questions 
generally,  the  preponderance  of  Latin-American  Members,  along  with 
the  United  States,  cast  their  weight  against  immediate  or  early  inde¬ 
pendence  for  the  former  North  African  colonies  of  Italy.  They  favored, 
instead,  restoration  of  some  Italian  control  or  influence.  However,  this 
large  measure  of  Latin-American  consensus  broke  down  when  time 
came  to  implement  decisions  or  dispose  of  particular  colonies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  group  of  eight  favored  granting  independence  to  Eritrea  oi 
permitting  it  to  determine  its  own  future;  and  there  was  sharp  division 
over  how  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  Libya  for  independence.” 

Issues  involved  in  complaints  against  French  treatment  of  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Algeria  stirred  conflicts  within  the  breasts  of  Latin-American 
policy-makers.  Sympathy  for  the  peoples  of  dependent  areas  apparently 
clashed  with  security  considerations  injected  into  the  situation  by  the 
presence  of  United  States  military  bases  in  these  lands  and  with  Latin- 
American  cultural  orientation  toward  France.  Regardless  of  whether 
these  or  other  factors  actually  were  present,  rarely  did  more  than  a 

The  position  of  the  Latin-American  states  favoring  Italy  in  this  matter  of  the 
disposal  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  at  variance  with  the  prevalent  Latin  American 
position  on  dependent  areas  in  general,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  Italian 
component  in  the  population  of  several  Latin-American  countries,  especially  Argen¬ 
tina;  at  least,  such  was  the  explanation  given  by  numerous  Latin-American  delegates 
to  the  Unit€?d  Nations,  interx’iewed  by  the  writer  in  New  York,  NovemlM'r  22-27, 
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handful  of  Latin-American  states  find  common  ground  with  each  other 
or  with  the  United  States. 

A  re-examination  of  Latin-American  voting  as  a  whole  reveals  readily 
that  Latin  America  supported  the  United  States  in  questions  of  national 
security  in  the  cold  war;  that,  when  Latin-American  Members  felt  that 
the  United  States  was  stretching  the  invocation  of  “security”  too  far, 
some  dropped  away  from  the  leadership  of  the  United  States;  and  that, 
when  devotion  to  a  principle  such  as  universality  of  membership  in  the 
United  Nations  exerted  a  counter-attraction,  some  were  drawn  away 
from  the  United  States,  even  though  the  applicants  for  membership 
might  be  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

Such  an  analysis  reveals,  further,  that  the  Latin-American  states 
frequently  formed  a  sohd  or  nearly  solid  bloc  on  questions  dealing 
with  dependent  areas  and  such  economic  matters  as  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  under-developed  countries.  When  harmony  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  with  reference  to  dependent  areas 
appeared,  usually  it  was  a  case  of  the  delayed  arrival  of  the  United 
States  at  a  position  already  taken  by  Latin  America.  In  other  words, 
Latin  America  led  and  the  United  States  followed.  On  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  economic  development  of  under-developed  countries,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  any  harmony  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  was  achieved.  In  seeking  to  understand  this  portion  of 
the  record,  one  should  take  into  account  the  condition  of  the  Latin- 
American  states  as  “under-developed  countries”  in  contrast  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  United  States  as  a  “developed”  country. 

Beyond  these  categories,  rarely  did  the  Latin-American  Members 
stand  staunchly  either  with  the  United  States  or  with  each  other.^® 
Indeed,  rarely  could  a  majority  of  them  be  found  in  the  same  position 
on  a  question  (“for,”  “against”  or  “abstaining”).  But  if  absolute  soli¬ 
darity  and  consistency  are  discounted,  smaller  groups  that  tended  to 
vote  together  can  be  pointed  out.  These  groups  can  be  found  even  in 
those  categories  in  which  most  of  the  Latin-American  voting  was  with 
or  against  the  United  States. 

Specifically,  some  Latin-American  states  were  sufficiently  consistent 
to  cause  a  pattern  of  voting  to  emerge  in  support  of  the  nineteen  posi¬ 
tions  listed  in  the  graph,  “Voting  Pattern  No.  1.” 


“  Except,  of  course,  when  the  entire  membership  of  the  United  Nations  voted 
together  in  a  unanimous  decision,  or  when  all  of  the  Members  except  a  very  few 
(for  example,  the  Soviet  bloc)  voted  together. 
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Voting  Pattern  No.  1 
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Issue  Positions: 

1.  In  favor  of  broadening  and  making  more  specific  the  draft  Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

2.  In  favor  of  applying  pressure  to  Franco  Spain. 

3.  Most  consistently  sympathetic  toward  Indians  in  South  Africa. 

4.  Evincing  conciliatory  attitude  in  the  Greek  Question. 

5.  Supporting  greatest  United  Nations  concern  for  trust  territories 
and  maximum  accountability  of  administering  authorities  there¬ 
for. 

6.  Conciliatory  toward  Soviet  bloc  regarding  refugees,  displaced 
persons  and  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war,  alleged  traitors, 
and  others. 

7.  In  favor  of  dealing  severely  with  the  administering  authority 
for  the  eviction  of  the  Wa-Meru  people  in  Tanganvika  from 
their  lands. 

8.  In  favor  of  granting  Eritrea  independence  or  permitting  it  to 
determine  its  own  future. 

9.  Supporting  the  regulation  and  reduction  of  armaments,  includ¬ 
ing  atomic  weapons. 
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10.  Championing  the  aspirations  of  the  Ewes  in  the  two  Togolands 
for  unification. 

11.  In  favor  of  broadest  membership  and  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

12.  Sympathetic  to  the  demands  of  the  Moroccans  for  greater  politi¬ 
cal  freedom. 

13.  Most  persistent  in  defense  of  separate  status  for  South  West 
Africa  against  actions  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  to  absorb 
that  territory. 

14.  In  favor  of  broadening  the  draft  Genocide  Convention. 

15.  Most  consistently  supporting  continued  ostracization  of  Franco 
Spain. 

16.  Reluctant  to  re-establish  Italian  control  over  the  former  North 
African  colonies  of  Italy. 

17.  Sympathetic  to  the  demands  of  the  Tunisians  for  greater  politi¬ 
cal  freedom. 

18.  Favoring  the  principles  of  pacific  settlement,  economic  aid  ad¬ 
ministered  by  international  organizations  and  universality  of 
United  Nations  membership  as  applied  to  Korea. 

19.  Doubtful  about  the  advisability  of  censuring  the  Soviet  Union 
for  its  alleged  violation  of  its  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Alliance 
with  Nationalist  China. 

All  nineteen  of  these  positions  were  supported  either  by  Mexico  or 
Guatemala.  Each  of  these  two  states  supported  seventeen;  they  voted 
together  on  fifteen.  The  next  most  frequently  encountered  state,  Haiti, 
supported  nine  of  the  nineteen  positions,  seven  of  them  with  both 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Consequently,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Haiti, 
especially  the  first  two,  formed  the  nucleus  of  one  pattern  of  voting. 
But  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  they  formed  a  conscious 
“bloc.”  Next,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile  supported  six  of  the  nine¬ 
teen  positions;  but  with  reference  only  to  one  did  they  vote  together. 
On  this  position  (the  first),  they  voted  also  with  Mexico  and  Haiti. 
On  no  other  issue  was  Argentina  identified  either  with  Uruguay  or 
Chile.  In  fact,  Argentina  and  Chile  were  also  prominently  identified 
with  attitudes  quite  at  variance  with  those  reflected  by  these  positions. 
Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  three  states  constituted  a  “bloc.” 
However,  each  of  them,  in  pairs  or  severally,  voted  with  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  to  support  other  positions.  Neither  Paraguay,  Nicaragua, 
nor  Peru  supported  any  of  these  nineteen  positions. 

Some  Latin-American  states  were  prominently  identified  with  thirteen 
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quite  different,  and  even  opposite,  positions,  listed  in  the  graph,  “Vot¬ 
ing  Pattern  No.  2.” 

Voting  Pattern  No.  2 
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Paraguay 

Argentina 

Panama 

Chile 

Colombia 

Brazil 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Dom.  Rep. 
Totals 


Issue  Positions 
3  4  5  6  7  8 


10  11  12  13  Totals 

0 
0 
0 
0 

X  1. 

X  1 

X  1 

X  1 

X  2 

X  2 

X  3 

X  X  3 

X  X  4 

X  4 

5 

X  X  X  6 

X  X  X  7 

X  7 

X  X  X  8 

X  X  X  9 

5  5  6  9 


Issue  Positions: 

1.  Maintaining  an  uncompromising  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  the  Greek  Question. 

2.  In  favor  of  selective  membership  and  participation  in  the  United 
Nations. 

3.  Reluctant  to  demand  great  accountability  from  administering 
authorities  for  their  trust  territories. 

4.  Opposed  to  positive  action  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa. 

5.  Acquiescent  in  the  United  Kingdom’s  uniting  Togoland  under 
British  administration  with  the  British  Gold  Goast  Golony. 

6.  Most  firmly  opposed  to  United  Nations  action  in  liehalf  of  the 
Tunisians. 

7.  Most  firmly  opposed  to  United  Nations  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Moroccans. 

8.  In  favor  of  a  narrow  scope  for  the  draft  Genocide  Convention. 
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9.  Opposed  to  United  Nations  action  to  preserve  tlie  separate 
status  of  South  West  Africa. 

10.  Opposed  to  broadening  or  making  more  specific  the  draft  Uni¬ 
versal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

11.  Resistant  to  the  assumption  by  the  United  Nations  of  com¬ 
petence  in  the  matter  of  general  race  conflict  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa. 

12.  Evincing  conciliatory  attitude  toward  the  administering  author¬ 
ity  in  the  matter  of  the  eviction  of  the  Wa-Meru  people  in  Tan¬ 
ganyika  from  their  lands. 

13.  Most  ready  to  renounce  previous  action  against  Franco  Spain 
and  to  relax  the  pressure  applied  to  Spain. 

In  order  to  contrast  the  second  pattern  with  the  first,  the  subject 
positions  in  the  second  were  arranged  so  as  to  concentrate  the  voting 
in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  graph.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  manip¬ 
ulation  resulted  in  the  same  general  order  of  listing  of  states  for  both 
patterns,  especially  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  lists.  It  should  also 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  first  pattern  has  more  definite  formulation 
than  the  second;  that,  consequently,  voting  on  the  issues  in  the  first 
pattern  was  more  consistently  and  logically  carried  out  than  voting  on 
the  issues  in  the  second  pattern.  As  was  true  of  the  voting  on  issues 
that  comprised  the  first  pattern,  identification  of  a  state  with  a  position 
in  the  second  pattern  was  based  not  on  absolute  uniformity  of  votes 
but  on  the  general  stand  of  that  state  on  the  issue,  as  indicated  by  its 
voting  as  a  whole  and  by  its  voting  at  critical  points  in  the  decision 
of  the  issue. 

Eleven  of  these  positions  were  taken  either  by  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  or  Peru.  The  former  voted  for  nine  and  the  latter  for  eight;  but 
they  voted  together  only  on  six.  The  next  most  frequently  encountered 
states,  Nicaragua  and  Brazil,  each  supported  seven  of  the  thirteen  posi¬ 
tions.  But  they  stood  together  only  in  three  positions;  and  in  these 
three  they  stood  also  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Peru.  At  least 
three  of  these  four  states  voted  together  on  five  issues;  at  least  two,  on 
ten  issues.  The  next  most  prominent  state,  Colombia,  supported  six  of 
these  positions;  but  it  voted  with  the  four  previously  considered  states 
only  on  one  issue;  and  with  three  of  them  only  on  one  other  issue.  The 
voting  of  the  next  state,  Chile,  extended  too  far  outside  the  general  out- 
hne  of  the  emerging  pattern  to  justify  inclusion.  Four  states,  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  and  Cuba,  supported  none  in  this  group  of  positions. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  seeing  a  non-existent  orderliness  in  the  picture  to 
say  that  the  Dominican  Republic,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Brazil,  and  Colom- 
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bia  formed  the  nucleus  of  this  pattern  of  voting.  There  might  be  justifi¬ 
cation  in  characterizing  the  first  two  states  in  this  way.  However, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  even  these  were  consciously  a  “bloc.”^® 

To  sum  up  this  analysis:  all  twenty  of  the  Latin-American  states 
appear  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  patterns.  Since  seventeen  of  the 
twenty  are  in  the  first  and  sixteen  are  in  the  second  of  these  two  highly 
differentiated  patterns,  it  is  obvious  that  group  lines  did  not  crystallize  ’ 
and  that  there  was  considerable  ambivalence  or  fluidity  in  the  voting  of 
a  majority  of  the  Latin-American  states  in  the  United  Nations.  This 
fluidity  is  evidenced  also  by  the  extremely  low  frequency  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  more  than  three  particular  states  together.  Since  the 
United  States  identified  itself  with  the  second  pattern,  the  Dominicaa 
Republic,  Peru,  Nicaragua,  Brazil  and  Colombia,  as  individual  states 
rather  than  as  a  group,  followed  voting  policies  more  similar  to  those 
of  the  United  States  than  did  the  other  Latin-American  states.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  leading  states  in  the  first  pattern  were  most  unlike 
the  United  States  in  their  voting.  It  was  the  voting  represented  in 
this  (first)  pattern  that  the  nearest  semblance  to  a  ‘^loc”  took  shape  ' 
—  a  very  small  group  composed  of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  perhaps 
Haiti.  Others  voting  frequently,  but  rarely  together,  along  the  same 
lines  were  Uruguay,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela.  By  all  odds, 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  were  outstanding  in  their  “independence”  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  unless  this  characterization  should  be  reserved 
for  Argentina  and  Chile  because  of  the  erratic  nature  of  their  voting.” 


The  United  States  identified  itself  with  eleven  of  the  thirteen  positions  in  the 
second  pattern  but  with  none  of  the  ninteen  positions  in  the  first  pattern. 

*®The  record  does  not  indicate  that  the  voting  of  Guatemala  became  notably 
more  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  after  the  revolution  of  1954. 

During  the  ten-year  period  covered  by  this  study,  Mexico  served  only  one  term 
—  a  one-year  term  (1946)  —  on  the  Security  Council,  while  Brazil  was  elected  for 
three  full  two-year  terms,  and  Colombia  served  two  full  terms.  Superficially  one 
would  be  inclined  to  conclude  that  Mexico  was  being  punished  by  the  United  States 
for  its  independence  and  Brazil  and  Colombia  rewarded  for  their  comparative  con¬ 
formance.  However,  interviews  with  delegates  in  a  position  to  know  have  indicated 
that  such  was  not  the  case.  Several  delegates  told  the  writer  that  Mexico  preferred 
to  serve  on  such  bodies  as  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  and  the  Trusteeship 
Council,  where  it  could  do  effective  work  in  pursuance  of  policies  cherished  by  it, 
than  to  flounder  in  what  many  of  them  considered  to  be  the  futility  of  the  Security 
Council.  This  explanation  was  corroborated  later  by  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  Mexico  to  the  United  Nations  (letter  from  Ambassador  Rafael  de  la  Colina  to  the 
writer,  dated  March  16,  1955).  On  the  other  hand,  partly  because  of  its  conception  of 
itself  as  a  Big  Power,  Brazil  desired  to  serve  on  the  Security  Council.  The  other 
Latin-American  states  were  willing  to  concede  to  Brazil  this  service.  (Interviews 
with  Latin-American  delegates.  New  York,  November  22-27,  1954.)  Such  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  Brazil’s  attitude  is  at  least  plausible  in  view  of  Brazil’s  earlier  picture 
of  itself  in  relation  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
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In  this  general  regard,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  erroneous 
conception  that  a  delegate  can  form  of  the  voting  of  his  own  state. 
One  delegate,  in  attempting  to  identify  voting  blocs,  told  the  writer 
that  his  state  usually  could  be  found  voting  with  Brazil,*^  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  record  revealed  such  to  be  the  case;  and  yet  his  state  had 
been  aligned  on  more  issues  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  on  just 
as  many  with  Nicaragua.  Then,  the  delegate  from  another  Latin- 
American  country  identified  his  state  with  Mexico  and  Uruguay.** 
But  the  record  showed  that  only  occasionally  had  his  state  voted  with 
Mexico  and  Uruguay;  that,  further,  Uruguay  frequently  had  not  voted 
with  Mexico;  and  that  several  other  states  had  lined  up  with  Mexico 
on  more  issues  than  had  Uruguay.  Nevertheless,  a  delegate’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  role  of  his  state  in  the  United  Nations  can  be  expected  to 
influence  the  unfolding  of  that  role,  especially  if  the  delegate  enjoys 
considerable  latitude  in  his  voting  decisions.  Investigation  of  the  dele¬ 
gates’  conceptions  of  the  courses  followed  by  their  states,  in  comparison 
with  the  actual  voting  as  revealed  by  the  record,  would  be  an  instruc¬ 
tive  inquiry. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  determine  whether  voting  patterns  revealed 
any  motivations,  several  hypotheses  were  put  to  the  test  of  the  record. 
The  first  was  that  security  considerations  moved  the  Latin-American 
Members  to  stick  closely  to  the  United  States  on  “political”  questions, 
especially  on  those  issues  that  produced  sharp  conflict  between  the  two 
poles  of  power,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  hypo¬ 
thesis,  based  upon  the  nature  of  power  politics  in  the  world,  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  substantiated  by  the  record  of  voting.  However,  a  logical 
corollary,  that  the  Latin-American  Members  closest  geographically  to 
the  United  States  adhered  most  closely  to  the  United  States  in  the 
handling  of  security  questions,  fared  badly.  For  example,  Mexico,  al¬ 
though  adjacent  to  the  big  power,  followed  a  most  dissimilar  course 
in  its  voting;  while  Brazil  and  Peru,  quite  remote  from  the  big  power, 
frequently  voted  with  it. 

The  second  hypothesis,  suggested  by  the  historic  cultural  and  phi¬ 
losophical  orientation  of  Latin  America  toward  France,  was  that  the 
cultural  leadership  of  France  rivaled  the  political  leadership  of  the 
United  States  for  influence  over  the  voting  of  Latin  American  Members. 
The  record  revealed  occasional  similarity  between  the  voting  of  France 


”  Personal  interview  with  a  delegate  from  a  Latin-American  state.  United 
Nations  Headquarters,  New  York,  Nov.  25,  1954. 

**  Personal  interview  with  the  chief  delegate  from  a  Latin-American  state.  New 
York,  Nov.  27,  1954. 
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and  that  of  large  numbers  of  Latin-American  Members  in  nearly  every 
aspect  of  United  Nations  action.  There  was  especially  great  similarity 
in  their  voting  with  reference  to  matters  of  human  rights.  However, 
the  evidence  fell  far  short  of  justifying  a  conclusion  that  France  posi¬ 
tively  influenced  the  voting  of  the  Latin-American  Members.  The  sit¬ 
uation  appears  to  have  been  as  explained  by  an  experienced  authority 
on  United  Nations  affairs  from  a  Latin-American  country:  that,  even! 
though  France  had  exerted  great  influence  on  former  generations  o( 
Latin  Americans,  the  present  generation  was  too  remote  from  these 
contacts  to  be  guided  by  France,  especially  in  current  political  decis¬ 
ions.^^ 

A  third  hypothesis  suggested  that  the  voting  policies  of  the  Latin- 
American  states  were  strongly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  internal 
regimes.  This  hypothesis  held  specifically  that,  partly  because  ol ' 
“Yankeephobia”  in  Latin  America  and  partly  because  of  the  peoples’ 
incomplete  understanding  of  the  necessities  of  power  politics,  govern¬ 
ments  based  on  comparatively-broad  popular  foundations  were  forced 
by  popular  pressure  to  follow  more  independent  courses;  and  that, 
conversely,  rulers  of  dictatorships  found  it  politically  possible  and 
strategically  advantageous  to  support  more  consistently  the  nearest 
center  of  threatening  or  overwhelming  power  —  the  United  States. 
Certainly  Mexico,  with  comparatively  broad  participation  in  govern¬ 
ment,  was  highly  independent  of  the  United  States;  and  Nicaragua,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Paraguay,  with  their  strong-man  regimes, 
often  stood  with  the  United  States.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  record 
showed  that  Uruguay,  perhaps  the  most  advanced  and  stable  democracy 
in  Latin  America,  frequently  voted  with  the  United  States  on  issues 
that  produced  sharp  splits  in  Latin-American  ranks;  while  Peronist 
Argentina  was  highly  independent  in  its  voting.  More  reliable  evidence, 
although  negative,  was  provided  by  Venezuela  and  Bolivia,  which  un¬ 
derwent  revolution  during  the  period  studied.  The  former  changed 
from  popular  to  dictatorial  military  control,  and  the  latter  reversed 
this  change.  But  the  record  with  reference  to  neither  of  these  two 
Members  substantiated  the  hypothesis.  The  voting  of  each  of  them 
with  and  against  the  United  States  after  revolution  was  not  significantly 
different  from  their  voting  before  revolution.-* 

Consequently,  to  judge  from  these  tests,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 

Interview  at  United  Nations  Headquarters,  New  York,  Nov.  27,  1954. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  Guatemala.  As  indicated  in  footnote  19,  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  “pro-Soviet”  Guatemalan  govermnent  during  the  summer  of  1954  did 
not  produce  significant  changes  in  Guatemalan  voting  in  the  United  Nations. 
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base  upon  the  voting  record  any  definite  conclusions  about  motiva¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  ascertained  reliably  is  the  influence  of 
the  security  motive  in  a  world  of  power  politics.  Beyond  this  point, 
the  situation  seems  to  be,  as  several  Latin-American  delegates  pointed 
out  to  the  writer;  that  to  identify  motives,  one  would  have  to  consider 
separately  each  state  and  each  issue.  Furthermore,  a  productive  analy¬ 
sis  of  motivations  would  require  as  a  prerequisite  an  analysis  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  politics,  economics,  sociology,  and  psychology  of  the  peoples  in¬ 
volved.  Even  then,  assigning  motives  would  be  risky,  indeed,  so  varied 
and  indeterminate  are  the  weights  of  the  contributing  factors.  How¬ 
ever,  valuable  light  could  be  shed  upon  motivations  by  research  into 
such  factors  as  influence  of  the  Church,  desire  to  re-constitute  the  old 
Central-American  Federation,  concern  about  markets  for  primary  com¬ 
modities  and  popular  pressure  in  countries  where  literacy  is  rising. 

As  so  frequently  happens  in  such  projects  as  the  one  reported  upon 
in  this  paper,  research  into  the  voting  patterns  established  by  the  Latin- 
American  states  in  the  United  Nations  raises  more  questions  than  it 
answers.  What  has  been  the  relationship  between  Latin-American  vot¬ 
ing  and  the  voting  of  the  Soviet  bloc?  of  the  Arab  bloc?  of  the  larger 
Asian-African  group?  On  what  issues  have  the  Latin-American  states, 
or  discernible  groups  of  them,  voted  with  these  other  groups?  Does  the 
United  States  have  more  constant  supporters  among  the  other  Members 
of  the  United  Nations  than  among  the  Latin-American  states?  Causes 
and  effects  suggest  even  more  fundamental  questions.  Why  have  the 
Latin-American  states  not  been  more  united  in  their  voting,  especially 
in  such  areas  as  international  trade  and  human  rights?  Has  the  United 
States  used  tangible  inducements  to  persuade  these  states  to  support  it 
on  various  issues?  or  have  the  states  in  need  of  some  special  considera¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  been  able  to  anticipate  such  inducements? 
Has  the  United  States  meted  out  punishment  to  unresponsive  states? 
What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  development  of  popular  government  in 
Latin  America  on  the  voting  policies  of  Latin-American  Members? 
Provocative  as  these  questions  are,  they  must  obviouslv  be  left  for  other 
inquiries. 


THE  FISHERIES  INDUSTRY 
OF  EL  SALVADOR 


John  Thompr,  in 

The  per  capita  availability  of  fisheries  products  in  El  Salvador  is 
about  3.3  pounds  per  annum.  The  level,  while  low,  is  not  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  tropical  America.  Seafood  in  particular,  but  animal  protein 
in  all  forms,  is  little  consumed  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.* 

It  is  the  better  endowed  economic  classes  and  the  fishermen  who 
account  for  most  of  the  consumption  of  fisheries  products.  Other 
groups,  chiefly  urban,  regard  fish  and  crustaceans  as  luxuries,  ordering 
or  serving  them  mainly  during  religious  and  other  festive  occasions.* 

Of  the  7.4  million  pounds  of  fisheries  products  used  annually  in  the 
country,  30  per  cent  (2.2  million  lbs.)  are  harvested  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  42  per  cent  (2.1  million  lbs.)  are  fresh-water  fish  and  crabs; 
and  28  per  cent  (2.1  million  lbs.)  of  the  products  are  imported.* 

*  With  the  exception  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Central-American  countries  and  Panama 
have  a  per  capita  consumption  of  animal  products  that  is  less  than  12  per  cent  of 
daily  caloric  intake.  In  El  Salvador  the  animal  products  constitute  8  per  cent  of 
daily  caloric  consumption  (1955).  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agri- 
culhiral  Service,  Central  America  as  a  Market  and  Competitor  for  U.S.  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Agriculture  Report  116,  by  Kathryn  H.  Wylie  (Washington:  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  December,  1959),  Table  2.  Food:  Per  capita  consumption. 
Central  America,  calories  per  day,  1955,  p.  3. 

*  Fresh  fish,  which  cost  about  20^  per  poimd  in  San  Salvador  during  1957,  was 
a  luxury  to  the  average  urban  working-class  family  which  made  a  monthly  food 
expenditure  of  $8.42  per  person.  Republica  de  £1  Salvador,  Ministerio  de  Economia, 
Direccidn  General  de  Estadistica  y  Censos,  Boletin  Estadistico,  II  Epoca,  No.  37  (San 
Salvador:  Direccidn  General  de  Estadistica  y  Censos,  Seccion  de  Impresion,  1958), 
Precios  medios  al  i>or  menor  de  los  principales  articulos  investigados  en  la  ciudad 
de  San  Salvador,  p.  45;  also  No.  38,  p.  152,  No.  39,  p.  279,  No.  40,  p.  360,  No.  41, 
p.  46.  See  also  die  agency’s  Anuario  Estadistico,  1957,  Vol.  II,  Cuadro  No.  23 — 
Casto  en  colones  de  la  familia  obrera  en  las  cuidades  de  San  Salvador,  Mejicanos  y 
Villa  Delgado,  por  grupos  y  subgrupos  de  articulos  y  servicios:  1957,  p.  169. 

*  Oscar  A.  Cerrato  V.,  “Informe  sobre  actividades  de  pesca  durante  septiembre 
de  1958  a  agosto  del  corriente  ano”  (Ministerio  de  Economia,  Seccidn  de  Pesca  y 
Caza  Maritima,  20  Agosto,  1959),  pp.  5-6.  (Typewritten.)  S.  Y.  Lin,  “A  Report  on 
the  General  Survey  of  the  Inland  Fisheries  Resources  of  El  Salvador”  (Ministerio 
de  Agricultura  y  Canaderia,  Seccidn  de  Piscicultura,  July  1957),  p.  28.  (Typewritten.) 
Leroy  S.  Christey  and  Charles  B.  Wade,  “Los  recursos  comerciales  pesqueros  de 
El  Salvador,  reporte  preliminar”  (1952)  (Ministerio  de  Economia,  Marzo  1959),  p.  1. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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The  fisheries  industry  employs  few  people;  the  foreign  trade  in 
fisheries  products  is  minor;  and  the  internal  commerce  of  fish  and  t 
crustaceans  is  secondary.  Nevertheless,  the  industry  is  considered  to  t 
have  substantial  possibilities  for  development.  The  government  is  en-  j 
couraging  growth  as  part  of  a  general  policy  to  diversify  the  economy,  ( 
to  broaden  the  source  of  foreign  exchange,  to  improve  the  nutritional  , 
level  at  home  and  to  better  the  deplorable  economic  condition  of  fisher-  j 
men. 

Those  who  engage  in  fishing  number  between  4,000  and  4,500  per¬ 
sons,  of  whom  about  2,500  are  full-time  fishermen.^  These  full-time 
workers  are  about  equally  divided  between  the  marine  and  freshwater  i 
fisheries.  The  latter  group,  and  most  of  the  part-time  fishermen,  pro-  i 
duce  for  the  domestic  market  or  for  subsistence,  while  the  men  who  ' 
fish  at  sea  or  in  tidal  water  produce  shrimp  for  export  and  fish  and 
shrimp  for  national  consumption.  The  export  trade,  largely  composed 
of  shrimp  and  amounting  to  146,000  pounds,  was  valued  at  about 
$46,500  in  1957.®  Imports  of  seafood  were  valued  at  $453,000;®  and 
the  value  of  fisheries  products  harvested  for  the  domestic  market  may 
have  exceeded  $1,000,000.^ 

Until  recently  the  fisheries  activity  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
individual  fishermen  and  a  few  buyers  who  carried  the  products  to 
consuming  centers  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  The 
fishing  equipment  and  the  shipping  facilities  were  rudimentary. 
Changes  are  taking  place  in  the  industry  now  that  local  and  foreign 
entrepreneurs  have  invested  in  mordem  deep-sea  vessels  and  icing 
facilities;  thev  seek  shrimp,  primarily  for  the  U.S.  market.  The  total 
export  traffic,  which  has  risen  sharply  since  1957,  advanced  to  623,764 
pounds  during  the  year  September,  1958,  to  August,  1959.  The  flow 
represents  a  4-fold  increase  of  weight  and  almost  7.5  times  the  value 
of  1957  shrimp  exports.  The  domestic  market  also  received  some  675,- 
650  pounds  of  shrimp.® 

*  Cerrato  V.,  p.  4,  Lin,  p.  28.  Christey  and  Wade,  p.  10.  Interview  with 
Oscar  A.  Cerrato  V.,  September  10,  1959. 

‘The  importers  were:  Guatemala  (42%  by  value),  the  United  States  (31%), 
and  Honduras  (26%).  Anuario  Estadistico,  1957,  II,  Cuadro  No.  12,  Importacion  y 
exportacidn  por  secciones  y  grupos  de  la  clasificacidn  uniforme  para  el  comerdo 
intemacional  (CUCI)  y  pais:  1957,  p.  27ff. 

*  In  1957,  El  Salvador’s  total  exports  were  valued  at  over  $138.4  million;  im¬ 
ports  were  valued  at  over  $115.0  million.  Anuario  Estadistico,  1957,  II,  Cuadro 
No.  12. 

’’  This  writer’s  estimate.  There  are  no  precise  data  to  work  with  in  arriving 
at  such  a  figime. 

*  Cerrato  V.,  pp.  5-6. 
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The  relative  importance  of  the  individual  fisherman  can  be  expected 
to  decline  as  newly-organized  companies  develop  El  Salvador’s  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  fisheries.  Existing  annual  marine  fisheries  production  is 
approaching  the  estimated  sustained  yield  level  of  1.9  million  pounds 
of  shrimp,  but  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  14.8  million  pounds  of  fish 
Mfhich  it  is  estimated  that  the  sea  could  yield  without  harming  long- 
run  production.®  Sustained  yields  of  freshwater  fisheries  are  unknown. 

Marine  Fisheries 

Subsistence  fishing  occms  along  the  entire  coast,  but  commercial 
activity  has  been  centered  in  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  Puerto  El  Triunfo, 
and  La  Uni6n.  The  western  ports  have  been  more  important  histori- 
caUy  because  of  better  access  to  population  centers,  but  the  sheltered 
Puerto  El  Triunfo  and  La  Uni6n  are  the  bases  for  modem  shrimping 
vessels.^®  An  additional  asset  shared  by  the  latter  ports  is  proximity 
to  El  Salvador’s  best  fishing  and  shrimping  grounds.  The  scale  of 
operations,  availability  of  icing  facilities  and  the  existence  of  good 
roads  suggest  that  the  eastern  ports  will  dominate  production  at  least 
until  the  new  artificial  harbor  of  Acajutla  affords  shelter  and  small  boat 
facilities. 

The  most  rewarding  conunercial  fishing  and  shrimping  is  done  over 
the  sandy  to  clayey  bottoms  that  extend  for  some  30  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  Rio  Lempa  mouth.  It  is  here  that  the  modem  motor  fishing 
vessels  do  most  of  their  work.  The  Bahia  de  Jiquilisco  has  been  the 
leading  shrimping  ground,  while  banks  lying  within  about  15  miles  of 
Acajutla  or  La  Libertad  have  been  the  principal  line-fishing  areas.^^ 

Fishing 

The  aged  piers  that  extend  into  the  open  sea  at  Acajutla  and  La 
Libertad  are  the  bases  for  line  fishing  operations  in  the  old  ports. 
Boats  are  stored  on  the  piers.  'They  enter  and  leave  the  water  by  hoist. 

During  the  rainy  season,  when  squalls  are  a  hazard,  the  men  ven¬ 
ture  to  sea  for  daylight  fishing;  but  in  the  dry  season  they  may  work  at 
night.  About  eight  to  ten  hours  are  spent  at  sea,  half  of  the  time  in 
transit.  Threadbare  sails,  paddles  and  outboard  motors  are  used  for 
propulsion.'* 


'Christey  and  Wade,  p.  56. 

'“Three  of  the  modem  operators  are  based  at  Puerto  El  Triunfo  and  two  are 
based  at  La  Uni6n. 

"  Cerrato  V.  interview  and  charts  of  the  fisheries  compiled  by  the  Ministerio 
de  Economia,  Seccidn  de  Pesca  y  Caza  Maritima.  Christey  and  Wade,  pp.  11-12. 
''Christey  and  Wade,  pp.  11-12. 
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The  majority  of  the  fishermen  work  part  time  at  the  occupation, 
taking  it  up  when  there  is  slack  employment  as  stevedores  or  as  wood 
gatherers.  The  boats  may  be  owner  operated;  or  small  capitalists  may 
lease  them  to  the  fishermen  on  a  day  to  day  basis.  Two  or  three  men 
constitute  a  crew.  Each  generally  sells  his  own  catch,  although  when 
the  working  owner  provides  an  outboard  motor,  expenses  and  the 
catch  are  shared.  Customarily  the  fishing  is  done  with  hand  lines, 
each  set  with  three  or  four  hooks 
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Although  shrimping  is  the  chief  interest,  the  modem  vessels  that  h 
operate  from  Puerto  FI  Triunfo  and  La  Union  also  trawl  for  fish.  It  ti 
is  anticipated  that  eventually  a  dozen  trawlers  would  provide  for  opti¬ 
mum  use  of  the  fish  resource  and  equipment.'*  5 

Shrimping  P 

Commercial  shrimping  is  an  estuary,  lagoon,  and  open  sea  activity." 
While  the  Bahia  de  Jiquilisco  has  been  the  most  important  shrimping  jj 
area,  the  Estero  de  Jaltepeque  and  Laguna  de  Santiago  are  productive;  j| 
and  shrimp  are  taken  in  the  lower  15  miles  of  the  Rio  Lempa  and  in  the 
Rio  Grande  de  San  Miguel.'®  The  inshore  operations  are  simple,  and 
only  one  producer  works  on  a  large  scale."  All  of  the  work  is  based 
on  manual  labor.  Motor-powered  vessels  are  used  in  the  offshore  ^ 
shrimping  operations.  Most  of  the  catch  is  taken  to  the  south  of  the  ^ 
Bahia  de  Jiquilisco  in  waters  that  are  36  to  120  feet  deep,  but  opera-  j 
tions  extend  toward  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  and  to  west^^'ard  of  La  Liber-  j 
tad.'®  At  least  until  1957,  most  of  the  shrimp  catch  was  taken  in  the  f 
lagoons  and  bays.  Today  probably  80  per  cent  of  the  catch  is  from  j 
the  sea.'®.  I  t 


The  inshore  shrimping  season  mns  from  July  or  August  until  some 
time  between  October  and  December.  Its  length  depends  upon  the 
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'*  Christey  and  Wade,  pp.  11-12.  The  fish  most  commonly  taken  include  the 
corvina  (Cynoscion  spp.),  picuda  (Sphyraena),  bagre  (catfishes),  boca  colorada 
(Lutianus),  jurel  (Caranx),  and  Mugil,  Centropomus,  Felichythys,  Scomberomonu,  ) 
Promicrops,  Cyclopsetta,  and  Polynemus.  Milton  J.  Lindner,  “La  Pesca  en  El  Sal¬ 
vador,”  Revista,  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  e  Industria,  Ano  II,  No.  2  (Septiembre 
1949),  p.  29.  j 

'*  Christey  and  Wade,  p.  57.  ( 

'*  The  shrimps  taken  include  the  small  chacalines  (Penaeus  stylirostris)  and  the  j 
young,  micas,  and  adult,  camarones  {Macrobrachium  and  Palaemon).  Chacalines 
are  marine  shrimp;  the  others  are  fresh-water. 

'•  Lin,  p.  28.  , 

"  The  producer  harvests  50,000  -  130,000  lbs.  of  shrimp  annually.  Lin,  p.  29.  ( 

'*  Cerrato  V.  interview,  and  charts  of  the  Seccion  de  Pesca  y  Caza  Maritiina.  t 
'•  This  writer’s  estimate  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  material  presented  in  the  1 
papers  of  Lin  and  Cerrato  V. 
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luration  of  high  water  in  the  brackish  lagoons  and  the  timing  and 
cale  of  movement  of  young  shrimp  from  the  sea.  Commonly,  the 
naturing  shrimp  are  prevented  from  escaping  back  to  the  sea  by  clos- 
ng  slough  mouths  with  nets  or  by  sealing  diked  areas  and  salt  evapora- 
ion  basins.  The  harvest  of  shrimp  is  taken  with  cast  nets  and  held  in 
he  dugouts  which  wading  shrimpers  tow  behind  them.  Much  of  the 
vork  is  done  at  night.  Upon  landing,  the  small  marine  and  freshwater 
ihrimps  are  cooked  in  brine.  Large  shrimps,  camarones,  are  marketed 
i-esh.  Women  buyers  who  distribute  shrimp  as  wholesalers  and  re- 
:ailers  purchase  the  harvest  from  the  producers.*® 

Off-shore  shrimping  is  pursued  all  year,  but  the  period  July  to 
September  is  least  productive.  The  five  operators  use  18  vessels  and 
processing  and  packaging  facilities  worth  about  $560,000.  Solicitations 
have  been  made  to  permit  another  81  craft  to  operate,  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  limit  the  fleet  to  a  total  of  40  vessels.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  considered  to  be  the  optimum  for  sustained  yield  (1.9  million 
lbs.)  at  reasonable  returns  to  the  operators.*^ 

Fresh-water  Fisheries 

Fresh- water  fishing  occurs  as  a  subsistence  and  commercial  activity 
in  the  various  lakes  and  major  streams  of  El  Salvador.**  The  Laguna 
de  Olomega  yields  1.2  million  pounds  of  fish  annually.  It  is  a  shallow 
overflow  basin  that  fluctuates  considerably  in  area.  Lago  de  Cuija, 
another  shallow  lake  of  variable  level,  yields  about  237,600  pounds  of 
fish.  Lago  de  Coatepeque,  a  caldera,  produces  132,000  pounds  of  fish, 
and  440,000  pounds  of  crab  per  year.  By  Central-American  standards 
the  lakes  are  productive,  about  53  pounds  of  fish  being  taken  annually 
per  acre.**  The  rivers  are  small,  turbulent  and  turbid,  but  they  sup¬ 
port  some  fishing.  The  lake  behind  the  Lempa  dam  at  Chorrera  del 
Guayabo  is  virtually  untapped  by  commercial  fishermen. 

The  fresh-water  fishermen  generally  live  in  hamlets  on  or  near  the 
lakes  and  rivers  or  in  neighboring  towns.  During  the  slack  fishing 

Cerrato  V.  interview.  Charles  B.  Wade,  “Report  . . .  Suggestions  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Commercial  Shrimp  Fishery  of  the  Lagoon  of  San  Juan  del 
Goto”  (Ministerio  de  Agricultura  y  Canaderia,  Centro  Nacional  de  Agronomia,  April 
19,  1955),  p.  4.  (Typewritten.) 

’'Cerrato  V.  interview. 

”  All  of  the  fish  are  small.  Included  are  the  plateada,  {Roeboides  salvadoris), 
mojarra  (Cichlasoma  macr acanthus),  guapote  {Cichlasoma  trimaculatum),  bagre 
(Galeichthys  guatemalensis),  burro  (Cichlasoma  nigrofasciatum),  and  chimbola  (MolUe- 
nesia  sphenops).  A  crab  (Potamocacinus  guatemalensis)  is  caught  in  two  lakes. 
Lin,  p.  28. 

”  Lin,  pp.  28-29. 
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period,  the  wet  months  when  squalls  and  afternoon  winds  occur,  tiki  ini 
men  may  work  as  farm  laborers.  The  wages  earned  supplement  an  in  f  Al 
come  derived  from  fishing  that  amounts  to  bet^veen  $1M  and  $400  j^!  to 
year.  There  are  about  300  full-time  fishermen  at  Laguna  de  Olomegi,|  su 
200  on  Lake  Ilopango  and  another  150  at  Lake  Coatepeque.  Crabbiii|||  ar 
supports  about  200  fishermen  at  Lake  Coatepeque.  Another  200  r  is 
commercial  and  subsistence  fishermen  live  along  the  Lempa  Rivet|  d< 
Lesser  numbers  are  supported  by  fishing  on  the  other  water  bodies.**  j  fi 
A  small  mesh  cast  net  is  the  most  common  equipment  used  by  fresh- 1  vi 
water  fishermen.  Gill  nets,  seines  and  hand  lines  are  employed  tooj 
Dynamite  and  fish  poison  are  used  most  commonly  on  Lake  Ilopango  j  sj 
and  near  the  outlet  of  Laguna  de  Cuija.  There  is  considerable  waste!  ^ 
as  a  result  of  this  practice.  Crabbing,  chiefly  on  Lake  Coatepeque,  ij  c 
done  with  baited  lines  or  sticks.*®  ! 

Market  Preparation  and  Marketing  i  ^ 

Marine  and  fresh-water  products  are  marketed  fresh,  cured  andj  b 
frozen.  Except  on  the  modem  fishing  or  shrimping  boats  there  is  dc|  S 
attempt  to  chill  the  catch  at  sea.  Ordinarily,  the  individual  stores  his  c 
fish  under  a  few  banana  leaves  in  the  dugout  or  boat  bottom.  When  ( 
he  reaches  port  the  catch  is  sold  at  the  pier  or  in  town.  The  large  a 
commercial  operators  generally  crate  and  ice  the  fish  before  having  li 
it  trucked  to  San  Salvador  for  the  morning  market.  ( 

Shade  is  the  device  which  fresh-water  fishermen  rely  upon  to  prfr  1 
serve  their  catch.  Only  two  buyers  use  ice  to  preserve  fish  while  theyj  ‘ 
are  being  held  or  shipped  to  market.  These  buyers,  who  purchase!  ‘ 
most  of  the  larger  fish  taken  from  the  Laguna  de  Olomega,  ice  andl 
hold  the  product  up  to  24  hours  in  concrete  tanks.*®  The  fish  read 
San  Salvador  by  rail  iced  and  packed  in  banana  leaf  insulated  baskets 
or  net  bags.**  '  , 

Among  the  marine  products  only  shrimp  are  cured  on  any  signifri  i 
cant  scale.  They  are  boiled  in  brine  and  dried.  The  lake  sardina” 
and  many  of  the  larger  bagre  are  cured  before  marketing.  The  sardina,  | 
most  of  which  are  caught  in  Laguna  de  Olomega,  are  prepared  by  thej 

**  Lin,  pp.  27-28.  [ 

Lin,  pp.  14,  23,  26,  28,  41-42.  Samuel  F.  Hildebrand  and  Fred  J.  Foster,  f 
“Los  peces  de  agua  dulce  en  El  Salvador,”  Agropecuaria,  Ano  III,  No.  3  (Enero| 
1950),  pp.  26,  .33.  j 

The  ice  is  made  in  San  Miguel. 

Lin,  p.  27.  Interview  with  Epharaim  Monterosa  A.,  September  3,  1959. 
The  sardina  include  any  and  all  of  the  various  species;  generally  they  are 
less  than  two  inches  in  length.  Lin,  p.  26.  I 
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ndividual  fishermen  who  salt  and  sun  dry  them  for  six  to  eight  hours.-® 
\lthough  many  bagre  are  marketed  fresh,  it  is  common  for  fishermen 
to  split  tb^  larger  specimens  (5-7  inches  long)  then  brine  soak  and 
iun  dry  them.  Many  of  these  are  stored  until  the  Easter  season  in 
anticipation  of  premium  prices.®®  The  preservation  of  the  larger  fish 
is  relatively  more  common  at  the  remote  Lago  de  Guija  and  the  Laguna 
de  Olomega.  Large  fish  caught  in  the  Lago  de  Ilopango  or  Coatepeque 
find  a  ready  market  among  the  lakeside  restaurants  and  the  holiday 
visitors  from  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Ana.  Crabs,  various  shellfish 
and  clutches  of  turtle  eggs  usually  reach  the  markets  without  any 
special  attention  to  preservation  during  transit.  At  sea  resorts  like  La 
Libertad  there  is  a  limited  market  in  the  restaurants  and  hotels  that 
cater  to  Salvadoran  and  a  few  foreign  vacationers. 

The  fish  and  seafood  buyer-distributors  (toponeras)  who  regu¬ 
larly  visit  the  lakes  or  ports  must  number  two  or  three  dozen.  Most 
of  them  are  women.  The  trade  of  Laguna  de  Olomega  is  dominated 
by  two  men  who  ship  daily  by  rail  to  specific  toponeras  in  San 
Salvador.  A  dozen  or  so  women  visit  Lake  Coatepeque  daily  to  buy 
crabs  and  fish  for  the  capital  and  for  Santa  Ana;  and  the  Laguna  de 
Guija  trade  is  carried  on  by  three  or  four  dealers  who,  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays,  transport  their  goods  by  rail  to  Santa  Ana.®^  An  un¬ 
known  number  of  small-scale  buyers  carry  fish  from  Acajutla,  La  Herra- 
dura,  Puerto  El  Triunfo  and  La  Union  to  towns  in  the  interior.  Now 
that  the  modem  large-scale  operators  are  trucking  iced  products  to  San 
Salvador,  the  basket  trade  in  salt  water  fish  and  fresh  shrimp  should 
decline. 


Consumer  Tastes  and  the  Market 

Salvadorans  prefer  fresh-water  fish  and  crabs  to  seafood.  The 
crabs  especially  are  esteemed.  While  flavor  is  important  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  popularity  of  crab,  one  can  not  discount  the  procreative  at¬ 
tributes  which  local  lore  ascribes  to  the  food.  Except  for  shrimp, 
marine  products  are  considered  to  be  inferior  in  flavor.  Nevertheless, 
salt-water  fish  are  larger  and  less  bony  than  are  lake  or  stream  fish. 
Perhaps  the  preference  for  fresh-water  fish  also  reflects  a  wariness  of 
products  that  deteriorate  rapidly  in  transit  under  tropical  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Until  the  last  decade  or  two,  El  Salvador’s  roads  did  not  permit 

’'About  594,000  lbs.  are  prepared  annually  at  Lake  Olomega.  The  consumer 
generally  fries  them  in  oil  for  eating. 

’*  Individual  fishermen  may  sell  $240  to  $320  worth  of  bagre  in  a  year. 

"  Monterosa  A.  interview.  Lin,  pp.  14,  20. 
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rapid  transport  of  marine  products  into  the  interior,  and  fishermen  and 
buyers  have  not  used  ice  to  help  preserve  the  catch.  For  these  rea  j 
sons  the  Salvadoran  shopper  probably  is  more  familiar  with  fresh-wateri 
species  than  salt-water  fish.  The  fresh- water  species  are  identified  withl 
popular  names  but  the  public  is  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  salt¬ 
water  fish. 
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The  products  of  sea  and  lake  are  sold  in  municipal  markets  and  at 
the  grocery  stores  that  cater  to  the  middle  and  upper  income  groups. 
The  stores  tend  to  have  refrigerated  display  cabinets,  but  in  the  markets 
the  fish  and  crustaceans  are  displayed  in  shallow  baskets  or  on  banana 
leaves  and  bare  counters.  Except  for  large  marine  fish,  sardinas  and 
chacalines,  the  fish  and  crustaceans  are  sold  by  the  unit,  dozen  or 
string.  The  sardinas  and  small  shrimps  are  sold  by  the  pound,  as  is 
fish  cut  into  sections. 
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Prices 


The  retail  price  at  which  fisheries’  products  are  sold  is  dependent^ 
upon  a  number  of  variables,  among  which  the  bargaining  competence  ( 
of  buyer  and  seller  are  very  important.  Nevertheless,  the  mark-up  I 
seems  to  be  from  33  to  300  per  cent  on  the  price  received  by  the  fisher- 1  I 
man.  Sardinas,  bagre  and  crabs  are  marked  up  the  least,  presumaUyl  I 
because  they  are  the  easiest  products  to  maintain  in  a  wholesome  state!  ' 
and  because  they  are  in  comparatively  good  supply.  Mojarra  andl 
guapote  are  susceptible  to  high  mark-ups  in  cases  when  they  are  larger 
(five  or  six  inches  long).®*  ' 


The  Government  and  the  Fisheries  | 

Recognizing  the  need  to  broaden  foreign  exchange  earning  activities, 
to  improve  the  national  diet  and  to  augment  rural  income,  the  govern- > 
ment  is  sympathetic  to  various  projects  that  affect  the  fisheries  industry. 
Invited  United  Nations’  and  United  States’  technicians  have  been  active 
for  several  years  in  evaluating  the  production  capabilities  of  existing 
fisheries  and  in  suggesting  projects  and  legislation  to  foster  the  indus-- 
try.  To  this  end,  Salvadorans  have  received  training  in  pisciculture  I 
and  in  the  administration  of  gevemmental  agencies  dealing  with  mariner 
and  fresh-water  fishing. 

A  pisciculture  station  was  estrolished  in  1955,  and  several  specie  { 


**  Lin,  pp.  20,  27.  Cerrato  V.  interview. 
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lave  been  introduced  for  eventual  stocking  purposes.*^  The  guapote 
)f  Managua  and  black  bass  are  considered  to  be  promising  replace- 
nents  for  the  small,  slow  reproducing  indigenous  fresh-water  fish.®^ 
^^arious  farm  ponds  and  Lago  de  Ilopango  have  been  stocked  with  the 
highly  predatory  black  bass.®* 

In  the  agriculture  and  economy  ministries  there  have  been  fisheries 
sections  created  to  supervise  the  industry.  Respectively,  they  date 
from  1948  and  1952.  The  section  in  the  Ministry  of  Economy  did  not 
become  important  until  1958,  when  concern  developed  over  what  was 
considered  to  be  piracy  by  foreign-owned  shrimp  vessels  in  national 
waters.  The  agency  continues  to  police  the  industry.  The  fisheries 
section  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Stockraising  oversees  fresh¬ 
water  fisheries.  The  people  with  whom  it  deals  are  being  encouraged 
to  form  cooperatives.  Ultimately,  it  is  hoped,  these  groups  wall  func¬ 
tion  as  community  improvement  institutions  as  well  as  business  opera¬ 
tions. 

Conclusions 

It  appears  certain  that  the  shrimping  industry  is  flowering.  How¬ 
ever,  a  re-evaluation  of  objectives  might  be  appropriate.  In  view  of 
the  capacity  of  an  existing  fleet  of  18  vessels  to  harvest  two-thirds  of 
the  anticipated  sustained  yield,  it  may  be  unwise  to  permit  the  con¬ 
templated  addition  of  22  shrimping  vessels  to  El  Salvador’s  fleet.  It 
would  seem  better  for  the  long-run  operation  of  the  industry  if  the 
following  be  considered: 

1.  Operation  with  the  present  fleet  until  there  is  certainty 
that  improved  methods  and  familiarity  with  beds  wall  not 
result  in  reaching  sustained  yield  levels. 

”  Among  the  introduced  fish  are  the  common  carp  (Cyprinus  carpio),  the 
guapote  of  Managua  (Cichlasoma  managuense),  the  mojarra  of  Amatitldn  (Cichla- 
soma  guttulatum),  lobina  negra  (Micropterus  salmoides),  and  Tilapia  mossambica 
and  Lepomis  machrochirus.  Federico  Garcia  Prieto,  “Informe  de  las  labores 
realizadas  por  el  poder  ejecutivo  en  el  ramo  de  Agricultura  y  Ganaderia  durante  el 
periodo  comprendido  entre  el  14  de  Septiembre  de  1957  y  el  13  de  Septiembre  de 
1958”  (San  Salvador:  Ministerio  de  Agricultura  y  Ganaderia,  3  Noviembre,  1958), 
p.  13. 

’*  Interview  with  S.  Y.  Lin,  August  20,  1959. 

“The  introduction  of  the  black  bass  is  considered  to  be  ill-advised  by  some 
experts.  The  predatory  fish  produces  very  small  poimdage  for  the  amount  of  basic 
foodstuffs  present  in  the  water.  The  introduction  of  the  African  Tilapia  mossambica 
is  considered  to  be  even  more  injudicious.  It  has  become  a  pest  in  certain  parts 
of  Asia  where  it  has  been  introduced,  and  is  not  always  considered  to  be  a  good 
foodfish.  It  is  omnivorous,  breeds  with  great  rapidity,  and  can  exist  in  either  salt 
w  fresh  water.  It  invariably  escapes  from  ponds,  spreads  rapidly,  and  replaces 
roany  native  foodfishes.  Communication  from  Dr.  George  S.  Myers,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  California,  February  15,  1960. 
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2.  Determination  if  estimates  of  sustained  yield  are  substanti¬ 
ally  correct. 

3.  Determination  if  current  activities  are  based  on  the  harvest 
of  larger  shrimp  or  if  the  operators  are  securing  their  de¬ 
sired  tonnage  by  catching  baby  shrimp  to  the  extent  that 
the  reproductive  stock  will  be  depleted. 

4.  The  gradual  build-up  of  a  fleet  which  is  employed  at  an 
optimum  level  seems  less  a  risk  to  capital  or  to  long-run 
productivity  than  the  creation  of  a  fleet  which  could  turn 
out  to  be  too  large. 

In  the  event  that  the  returns  to  operators  of  a  small  fleet  seem  exces¬ 
sive,  judicious  levies  and  better  wages  for  crews  might  be  considered 
Fiscal  income  from  the  industry  could  be  used  to  further  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  among  th  -  country’s  fishermen.  It  could  be  used  to 
improve  fish  distributio:'  ..acilities  and  to  encourage  greater  domestk 
consumption  of  seafood. 


LIBROS 


HISTORIA  del  PERU.  EMANCIPACION  (1809-1825).  By  Ruben  Vargas  Ugarte, 
S.  J.  (Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  L6pez,  1958.  Notas.  Indice  Onomastico.  Pp.  554. 
Paper). 

El  movimiento  de  la  Independcncia  latino-anicricana  no  es  bien  conocido 
despu^  de  casi  siglo  y  medio  de  su  consolidacion.  Hay  numerosas  memorias  de 
los  participantes  en  la  lucha,  reunidas  cn  la  Biblioteca  Atjacucho;  archivos,  como 
los  de  San  Martin,  O’lliggins,  y  Bolivar,  e  interesantes  biografias.  La  guerra  de 
Peru  por  su  independcncia,  es  niuy  poco  conocida. 

Ruben  Vargas  Ugarte  estudia  este  movimiento  miniiciosamente,  desde  el  periodo 
de  las  conspiraciones,  hasta  la  rendicion  final  del  ejercito  espanol  en  el  Alto  Peru, 
en  1825.  Hace  amplio  uso  de  fuentes  i>ertenecicntes  a  los  archivos  de  Europa  y 
America.  El  resultado  es  un  estudio  bien  documcntado,  bastante  imparcial  y  muy 
interesante  para  el  estudiante  de  las  guerras  de  la  Independcncia.  Investigaciones 
similares  a  e.sta  que  Ruben  Vargas  ha  completado,  haran  posiblc  una  sintesis  del 
movimiento  por  la  independcncia  en  este  hemisferio. 

University  of  Florida  Donald  E.  Worcester 


OBRAS  DE  REFERENCIA  Y  GENERALES  DE  LA  BIBLICXJRAFIA  COLOMBI- 
ANA,  por  Luis  Floren.  (Medellin,  Colombia,  1960,  76  h.) 

Entrc  los  multiples  servicios  que  esta  prestando  al  progreso  bibliote-cologico  de 
la  America  Latina,  la  Escuela  Interamericana  de  Bibliotecologia,  fundada  en  Medellin, 
Colombia,  por  la  Universidad  de  Antio<iuia,  con  la  ayuda  economica  de  la  Fundacion 
Rockefeller  de  los  Estados  Unidos,  figura  en  lugar  preferente  la  influencia  que  estan 
ejerciendo  sus  Manuales,  para  asentar  sobre  bases  pedagogicas  snlidas  los  programas 
de  estudios,  en  las  escuelas  superiores  para  bibliotecarios.  En  esta  serie  de  manuales 
han  aparecido  hasta  la  fecha  los  siguientes  titulos:  Administracion  de  hihliotecas, 
por  Luis  Floren;  La  hihlioteca  y  la  sociedad,  Historia  de  libros  y  biblioteca^,  Intro- 
duccion  a  la  organizacion  y  servicios  de  bibliotecas  tj  Manual  de  forma  para  la 
preparacidn  de  tesis,  por  Gaston  Litton;  y  Obras  de  referenda  y  gcneralcs  de  la 
bihliografia  colombiana,  por  Luis  Floren,  cupa  reciente  edicion  da  motive  a  estas 
notas. 

La  obra  de  Floren,  consta  de  las  siguientes  partes:  A,  Bihliografia  general;  B, 
Bibliotecas;  C,  Sociedades;  D,  Periodicos  y  revistas;  E,  Publicaciones  gubemamen- 
tales;  F,  Religion;  G,  Ciencias  sociales;  H,  Diccionarios  lingiii.sticos;  J,  Ciencias 
puras;  K,  Ciencias  aplicadas;  L,  Bellas  artes;  M,  Literatura;  N,  Biografias;  P,  Ge- 
nealogias;  Q,  Geografia;  y  R,  Historia.  Tomando  como  ejemplo  las  subdivisiones  de 
una  de  esas  partes  del  libro,  podemos  darnos  cuenta  de  su  cuidadoso  y  exhaustive 
plan  informative;  para  lo  ciial  anotamos  las  subdivisiones  de:  M,  Literatura:  Obras 
generales,  Bihliografia,  Diccionarios,  Antologias,  Novela,  Teatro  y  Literatura  infantil. 

Sobre  el  arreglo  bibliografico  de  la  obra  nos  dice  el  autor  —  despuK  de  anotar  que 
ha  tenido  a  la  vista  las  publicaciones  nacionales  y  extranjeras,  especialmente  las 
estadounidenses,  de  la  Union  Panamericana  y  la  Unesco  —  lo  siguiente:  “En  la 
ordenacion  del  material  he  tornado  como  modelo  a  Winchel,  incluyendo  bajo  sus 
epigrafes  aquellos  libros  generales  mas  directamente  interesados;  en  muchos  casos 
acompano  los  asientos  con  breves  noticias  y  comentarios  sobre  su  contenido  y 
extensidn;  y  si  todos  no  aparecen  con  esas  notas  ha  sido  debido  a  la  urgencia  de 
entregar  el  material  a  los  alumnos  y  a  la  esperanza  de  que  estos  los  vayan  anotando 
a  medida  que  se  adentren  en  el  estudio  de  la  bihliografia  nacional”. 

La  obra  de  Floren  constituye  un  valioso  esfuerzo  para  reuuir,  organicamente, 
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las  principales  fuentes  informativas  dc  la  bihliografia  colombiana;  y  es  tambi^  c-, 
ejemplo  para  realizar  otros  trabajos  similares  que  es  necessario  hacer  en  los  dent^i 
paises  de  la  America  Latina,  muchos  de  los  cuales  acometeran  en  futuro  pr6xiKfl| 
los  egrcsados  de  la  Esciiela  Interamericana  de  Bibliotecologia,  como  parte  de  stli^ 
seiA’icios  al  mejoramiento  bibliotecario  de  sus  respectives  nacionalidades.  f  ^ 

Medellin,  Colombia  Fermin  Peraza.|/®* 

t 

Al 

EL  MUNDO  HISPANICO  Y  EL  MUNDO  ANGLO-SAJON  EN  AMERICA  b  . 
Angel  del  Rio.  (Buenos  Aires,  Asociacidn  Argentina  por  la  Libertad  de  la  Cukun.  ^ 
1960.  Pp.  163.)  h 

'A  major  tragedy  of  this  century  is  the  continuing  failure  of  these  two  parts  ci 
the  Hemisphere  to  understand  each  other.  Much  of  the  failure  stems  from  the  lad 
of  cultural  interpenetration.  This  small  book  may  well  be  the  most  profound  cob- 
sideration  of  this  problem  to  appear  in  recent  years.  The  author  has  a  unique  back- 
ground  to  bring  to  the  study.  Bom  in  Spain  and  a  life-long  student  of  Hispanic 
culture  in  its  broadest  terms.  Dr.  del  Rio  has  lived  and  worked  in  American  uni¬ 
versities  for  more  than  thirty  years  and  is  well  acquainted  with  both  sides  of  the 
problem.  For  there  are  not  only  continuing  vestiges  of  the  “Black  Legend’  i: 
regard  to  Spain  and  its  descendants  but  a  similar  “Brown  Legend”  regarding  Anglo- 
America  which  circulates  among  Europeans  and  Latin  Americans.  According  to 
this,  Anglo-Americans  are  materialistic,  without  real  culture,  and  wedded  to 
“practical”  and  pragmatic  considerations.  The  present  book  is  as  useful  in  dissipat¬ 
ing  this  second  legend  as  it  is  combatting  the  first. 

D 

Most  interesting  are  the  evidences  of  reciprocal  influences  and  sympathies  b? 
tween  Hispanic  and  Saxon  “worlds”  which  have  never  been  highlighted  enou^  A 
because  other,  stronger  influences  in  both  halves  of  the  Hemisphere  continued  tf  -  p 
direct  major  attention  along  other  lines.  Both  Americas,  perhaps  because  of  im-jp 
maturity,  have  looked  more  to  Europe  and  have  felt  closer  spiritually  to  more  le-j 
mote  cultures.  Both,  through  similarly  low  evaluations  of  the  other’s  culture,  have! 
turned  to  more  prestigious  foreign  cultures  and  thus  interposed  cultural  barrier  j 
to  the  normal  forces  of  geography,  commerce  and  even  —  as  del  Rio  shows  —  baafi 
sympathies,  similarities  and  mutual  experiences.  Q 
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jio  XVI,  Vol.  XVI,  Numero  IV,  octubre-diciembre,  I960 

ublished  by  the  Asociacidn  de  Craduadas  de  la  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico, 
ipartado  Postal  1142,  San  Jusm. 

Fernando  Alegria,  the  Chilean  novelist  and  critic,  writes  in  this  issue  of  “Nuevos 
irosistas  chilenos”  or  the  writers  of  the  generations  of  1940  and  1950,  writers  whose 
Hjrk  has  only  recently  begun  to  be  evaluated.  Commenting  upon  recent  Chilean 
iterature  in  general,  Alegria  writes  that: 

La  hteratura  campesina  o  proletaria  —  concebida  segun  las  normas  de  com- 
unismo  espahol  —  no  tiene  para  estos  nuevos  escritores  inters  alguno. 

La  desdenan  por  su  artificio  y  superficiahdad.  Pero  no  desdehan  la  realidad 
chilena,  por  el  contrario,  se  sienten  fascinados  por  ella  y  se  le  acercan  para 
auscultarla  hondamente  buscando  su  sentido  en  signos  de  esencial  validez 
psicol6gica  y  social.  Desprecian  lo  pintoresco,  lo  pseudo-nacional,  lo 
rutinariamente  folkldrico.  .  .  . 

Boletim 

\no  IV,  Numero  1,  fcvereiro,  1961 

Published  by  the  Centro  Latino-Americano  de  Pesquisas  em  Ciencias  Sociais,  Av. 
Pasteur  431  (Praia  Vermelha),  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  this  issue,  T.  Pompeu  Accioly  Borges,  a  member  of  the  Centro’s  staff,  presents 
a  review  of  “A  posigao  dos  organismos  internacionais  em  face  da  reforma  agraria”. 
His  analysis  includes  the  position  of  the  United  Nations,  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  (FAO),  Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America  (CEPAL),  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States,  and  the  position  of  the  Centro  itself.  The  author  concludes 
that: 

Ao  longo  da  extensa  e  fastidiosa  exposigao  que  acabamos  de  fazer,  percebe-se 
claramente  que  ha  ainda  um  fosso  profundo  a  transpor  entre  as  recomenda- 
goes  formats  adotadas  pelos  Organismos  Internacionais  e  a  execugao  das 
inedidas  que  16gica  e  coerentemente  deveriam  decorrer  da  aprovagao  de 
tais  resolugdes. 

Nao  se  trata  de  negligencia,  disphcencia  e  nem  tao  pouco  de  incoerencia  dos 
parses  integrantes  dos  organismos  em  questao;  mas  sim  de  umu  restistenciu 
firine  e  consciente  a  qualquer  modificagao  de  indole  institucional  que  possa 
ufetar  ou  ininar  as  bases  do  poder  politico,  ainda  assentes,  em  boa  parte, 
na  propriedade  niunopulista  da  terra.  .  .  . 

Sapient  ta 

Ano  XV',  Numero  58,  octubre-diciembre,  1960 

Pubbshed  by  the  Facultad  de  Filosofia,  Universidad  Catdiica  Argentina,  Rio  Bamba 
1227,  Buenos  Aires. 

In  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  “Filosofia  del  patriotismo,’’  Alberto  Caturelli  of  the 
Universidad  de  Cdrdoba  sketches  the  historical  antecedents  of  present-day  .Argentine 
patriotism  and  patriotism  in  general.  According  to  Prof.  Caturelli: 
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Un  patriotismo  cristiano  sabe  defender  la  patria  (el  don  que  Dios  le  da  en  ]_ 
custodia  y  a  la  que  debe  servir),  pero  esta  libre  de  la  envidia  y  el  resen-  j 
timiento.  En  efecto,  es  conuin  confundir  la  viril  resistencia  del  patriotismo 
argentino  respecto  de  las  potencias  como  Inglaterra  y  los  Estados  Unidos 
y  el  resentimiento  mds  o  menos  tremendista  respecto  de  aquellas  potencias. 

A  veces  pareciera  que  se  trata . .  .de  una  especie  de  envidia  intemacional 
y,  sobre  todo,  de  un  resentimiento  incontrolable. . . .  odio  a  Norteamerica  y 
a  su  poder,  no  es  exactamente  patriotismo,  sino  resentimiento,  y,  por  eso, 
es  p.seudopatriotismo,  derrota  y,  en  el  fondo  abundono.  Observese  bien  que 
este  “patriotismo”  de  resentidos,  a  pesar  de  su  rigorismo  y  sus  estridencias, 
es  un  patriotismo  de  abandono  que  termina  fatalmente  en  un  “patriotismo” 
patricida,  negativo  y  autodestructivo. , . .  No  queda,  pues,  otro  camino 
'  logico  (lue  ponerse  a  trabajar  con  la  conciencia  de  aquello  que  nuestra 
patria  verdaderamente  es  (por  pequena  y  pobre  que  fuera),  y  solamente 
entonces  estaremos  frente  a  la  real  posibilidad  de  la  grandeza  de  la  patria, 
que  no  tiene  por  que  ser  del  mismo  genero  que  la  grandeza  de  Estados 
Unidos.  . . . 

Universidad  de  Honduras 

Ano  II  y  III,  Nos.  24-26,  julio-septiembre  I960 

Published  by  the  Secretaria  General,  Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma  de  Hondum| 
Tegucigalpa,  D.C.  | 

Dr.  Carlos  Tiinnermann  Bemheim,  secretary-general  a.i.  of  the  Consejo  Superk-j 
Universitario  Centroamericano,  presents  in  this  issue  the  results  of  the  first  ceosel 
of  Central-American  university  students.  The  census  tabulated  the  following  num-l 
bers  of  students,  as  of  the  1959  university  term.  No  census  was  made  of  Ceri!f!'j 
Americans  studying  outside  of  Central  America.  { 


Country 

Male  Students 

Female  Students  Total 

Guatemala 

3,648 

444 

4,092 

Costa  Rica 

2,280 

1,392 

3,672 

El  Salvador 

1,793 

334 

2,127 

Honduras 

1,144 

140 

1,284 

Nicaragua 

994 

158 

1,152 

Total 

9,859 

2,468 

12,327 

Unixersity  students  were  distributed 

among  the  different  faculties  in  the  folios 

ing  way: 

Law  and 

Engineering  Medical  and 

1 

Ciencut 

Country 

Humanities 

Social  Sci. 

Architecture  Dental  Sciences 

Fronomk-: 

Guatemala 

243 

965 

993  781 

532 

Costa  Rica 

1,942 

283 

154  64 

399 

El  Salvador 

287 

552 

494  358 

302 

Honduras 

342 

295  307 

264 

Nicaragua 

308 

139  410 

214 

Total 

2,472 

2,450 

2,075  1,920 

1,711 

Chemistry 

Education  ir 

Fine  Arts  Agronomy  and 

Microbiobc 

Pharmacy 

Social  Work 

and  Music  Veterinary  Sci. 

Guatemala 

193 

36 

109 

Costa  Rica 

88 

435 

195  82 

30 

El  Salvador  134 

Honduras  76 

Nicaragua  81 

Total  572 


471 


195 


191 


30 
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